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Thia issue of the yearbook contains twenty papers that 
were presented and discussed at/ the eighth annud meeting 
of the Conference. The Executive Committee, in planning for 
the annual meeting and the publication of the yearbook, felt 
that a need existed for continuance of reporting effective \vork 
In reading programs conducted in colleges and universities 
in different parts of the United States, for further evaluation 
of various types of programs/ for exploring areas of possible 
improvement and for compiling reports on research. The 
Committee was ^Iso Of the i)pinion that a greater emphasis 
should be put on problems, techniques and procedures in start- 
ing college reading programs. Comments by representatives, 
particularly those from smaller collegei^, indicated that more 
informcition was needed /that related to the task of starting 
an effective program. 

Dr. William Eller Accepted the task of planning the work 
and directing the program for the first day of the eighth 
annual meeting of me Conference, which was given to starting 
programs. The papers presented and included in Part One 
relate to the varicms problems involved, including the admin- . 
istration of the reading program, selection and motivation of J 
students, objectives, selection of materials to be used/develop- 
ment of reading skills, and eviiluation of instruments anc* 
testing. These Articles were written by persons who have hf 
several years experience in conducting and evaluating reading 
programs, and were edited for Part One by Dr.^Eller. / 

One of the main purnoses of the Conference is to encourage 
research in reading and to provide channel^ througiyivhich 
it may be reported and pubjished. Evaluation of methods, 
techniques, procedures and outcomes is also one of t^e func- 
tions. The dynamic natpre of, the work of the Conference is 
reflected in rise of controversial issues an^l furtfter/evaluation 
of the basijs of such differences. 

Effectiveness of tpsts and testing is given/considerable 
space; in Part Two— one article by Dr. J. B. ^troud and a 
detailed report of research done by Dr. Earl Rankin, Jr. on 
the validity and utility of the clo2e technique. ^ 
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The value^of this yearbook and the success of the National 
Reading Conference mi|,st be credited to the workers in the 
field of reading improvferaent who have, generously given^ their 
time and shared their talents in the preparation and presen- 
tation of the material to be found on the pages that follow. 

April 1959. ^ ^ OsCAR S. CAUSEY. 
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jPART ONE 
^ ^ STAaTING PROGRAMS 

Storting A College Reading Program 

• - BY WILLIAM ELLER . 

Stati University of Iowa . ^ 

An examination of recent yearbooks of the National Read- 
ing Conference would reveal very few articles on the basic 
elements of a college reading program. In 1952 and 1953, the 
first meetings of the Southwest Reading Conference (the 
' parent of the present Conference), included extensive ex-' 
change of ideas on administrative procedures, student selec-. 
tion processes, usage of ..mechanical equiprAefit and assorted 
other fundamental problems. Quite • understandably, as the 
Confet-ence has grown both in maturity and in geographical 
scope, the meetings have given decreasing emphasis to such 
rudiments as the pedagogy of the tachistoscope and have de- 
voted the bulk of the- program time to more fiophistieated 
' problems of college reading— research, evaluati^ and inter- 

' actions with other acaddtnic disciplines, for example. 

During the past, two or three years, when the Conference 
has'not dealt with the practical day-to-day aspects of college 
reading, there have been in attendance at the meetings a 
number of newly appointed directors or instructors df read- 
ing courses. Maturally,. these beginning workers were some- 
iunea disappoffited when the meetings did not include much 
- of the basic administrative and pedagogic information Ajhich 
they felt they needed, and sometimes they complained to the 
older members of .the Conference that they were not receiv- 
ing the help "they needed. As a result, the Executive Commit- 
tee decided to allot the opening day of the December, 1958', 
Conference and the first two-fifths of the Yearbook to the 
problems of beginning reading programs. 

"iTv^uld seem that the first problem encountered by a 
new collie which is considering a reading program is the 
questiott^f Whether to proceed. When this decision is made 
bif aSaculty committee or an administrative group, it is often 
ni^sary to educate elements of the staff, or at least certain 
>kffl[ividual professors, as to the value and role of a college 
^ relding program. Some plans for handling these introduc- 

ERIC \ • . o 
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tory problems are explained by Albert Kingston in the article 
which immediately follows this introdiSction. 

There is, of course, the possibility that the' committee or 
administrative agency will decide not to add a reading pro- 
gram to the college curriculum, in which case the pro-reading 
group may have to begin another campaign. Lyle Miller, in 
the final article in this section, points out that a number 6f 
schools have even abandoned their reading programs during 
the past three or four years. This hardly seems like the sort 
of information which should be mentioned in a consideration . 
of the subject of starting a reading, program, but it is appro- 
priate at this point* for a good reason. Quite often when a 
reading program is abandoned, this action i§ taken becausje 
thQ instruction and class routine has not been worthy of con- 
tinuation; in some instances, t;he program has been a down- 
right failuii3. Of cbitj^se, there are other very good reasons. 
Such as serious shortage of funds, for the al^andonmenl of' 
reading programs, and when a college admiriiatration abol- 
ishes the reading improvement course it usually offers some 
reason other than Ihe failure of the program. However,^ fail- 
ures are not ai^ uncommon nor impossible as might be Koped, 
When a reading course is a failure, the problem is usually 
that the classroom procedures and materials were not clearly 
planned in advance by an instructor who knew wliat he was 
doing. It is really not difficult to conduct a reading program 
in most situations so that it will be an overwhelming success ; 
it is also easy to produce a failure that will not be included ■ 
in the college curriculum for a second yenr. The difference 
is mostly a matter of getting started properly, which is an- 
other reasQn for this special section of the Yearbook. The 
differences between successful and unsuccessful progranis are 
mostly matters of (1) smoothness and efficiency of class- 
room px*ocedures, (2) conditions under which mechanical aids 
(if any) are used, (3) suitability of instructional materials, 
and (4) overall effectiveness of teaching. . f 

It may be woi'th while to consider each of these four fac- 
tors-separately so that illustrations of good and bad practice 
can be offered. Smoothness of classroom procedure is a ma- 
jor concern because reading;<» courses commonly have numer- 
ous materials in the students' lands, and these items are 
shuffled about aa the instructional emphiCsis changes several 
times during a class period. Each student may have«one or 
more cort^prehension tests, one or more progress graphs, some 
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scoring keys, a source of printed'lreadin^ selections, and some 
answer sheets in his possession. If the class is not given some 
procedures for acquiring aijd relinquishing th^se materials 
easily there will be an emb^rassing amount of confusion as 
items are passed back and forth. It^ is quite ppssibleior stu- 
dents to feefr— though they may not verbalize thek filing-- 
that the . class period is so "messy" that it isn't doing mufch. 
good. On^he other hand, if\t^ey^re^iyen simplejn&truc 
for picking im) daily materials, most of this disturbing ele- 
ment can be ^minated. It is rather confiixidn for reading in- 
structors to lay out certain Materials near the entrance to 
the classroom so that studeycits' can pick up their equiiiment 
for the day as they enter the room. Harry W. Johnson, in 
his article on readjing pacers, in this Yearbook, describes one 
such arrangement. Some reading instructors are blessed with 
such fine physical facilities that thej!^ have room to lay out 
all needed materials in front of the seats before the students 

enter the room* • • 

If ^ - 

. Conditiopa undeV which piechanical ai^ds are used may 
prove to be A handicap to the^ total reading program if the 
.projection"\jr^r6nment is not iof good quality when reading 
films or tacinstoscopes are us^d, for example. It. is not un- 
■j common for* a school to become enthusiastic about a reading 

^ program and proceed with the actual instruction without pro- 
viding a suitable room for the pirojected devices being, used. 
Last year, for ihstance, the writer observed the first day 'of 
a reading course' in which reading films were being shown 
on such a poor screen and in such an inadequately darkened 
room that he could not read thfe film thimself, even though 
he had probably seen that rfilm at least a hundred times pre- 
viously. Can students be expected to respond favorably to 
, instruction under such conditions? (The situation was mark- 
edly improved the very next day, incidentally.) If mechanical 
devices are to be used in a reading course, Jt is imperative 
• that the conditions essential to their optimal use b6\provi(ied. 
Usually a considerable sum has been invested in the equip- 
ment, and it is certainly a false economy to destroy the effec- 
tiveness of these machines by compromising on the audio- 
visual facilities which enhance their use. This principle may 
' seem so obvious that one would expect it to be ignored only 
rarely; it is included here, however, because experience ha& 
shown it to be a common source of difficulty. 



^ No one would daubt that the. suitability of the iTi$truc- 
tidnal materials could be a majoj^ cause of the'succe'sg or 
failure of a reading program, but an illustration m^y * still , 
be useful. Consider some of the comprehension questions 
which follow certain of the rather good reading selections in 
the Better Reading Books pabUsYied by Science Research As-' 
sociates. You will find that a few of the question^ deal with 
rather ±riviaLi^ail3 .in tie storieg. A student who encount- 
ers questions of this sort several days in a row soon learns 
to look fpr the mihor.defeils as he reads, but this is not what 
the reading in^fructor Wants him to do, because he is devel- 
pping tL style of reading that will i^ot lead to high speed and 
comprehension scores in a long run. Qqmprehexision questions 
Which are based on the more important stbry elements would 
ihdlLce much better reading habits into student ^readers. 

The overall effectiveness of the teaching includes a lot of 
possibilities' w^hich help or hinder the reading instruction. In 
' general, if an instructor utilizes what he knows about learn- 
ing, the reading process, arid adapting to individual differ- 
ences he will be teaching effectively. But if h^ rigidly follows 

E:escribed procedui*es, some students will likely fall by th'e 
ayside. 1^. . Gilnfiore, in his description of tachistoscope 
lage illustrates this point when he first attributes part of 
the unpopularity of that* instrument to the unimaginative use 
which it occaaionallir gets, and then goes on to suggest peda- 
gogic variations in tachistoscope use. 




Because of time limitations during the 1958 Conference 
iind space limitations in this Yearbook, this section: on the 
beginning college reading program is concerned manily with 
the typical ^hort-term reading course which emp^a^izes im- 
provement in basic rate and comprehension for the great 
heterogeneous bulk of students. In that most college reading 
programs take this direction, specializatioli of the Year- 
book is justified. However, it i3\uU^ossible that a reader 
might draw one qx tv/o unfortunatgconfilusions.. Since there 
is so much consideration of the more-or-less mechanical as- 
pects of adult reading, it is conceivable that someone might 
infer ihat the other types of reading instruction are not im- 
portant, or that they anfe considered unimportant by the plan- 
ners of the Conference. The more serious* eleunents of com- 
prehension— qritical reading, predicting outcomes, etc.-^are, 
if anything, even m^re important than the basic speed and 
comprehension training. Further, the philosophy of some jn- 



\ atitutions requires that the poorest readers b.e given inss|j!ruc- 
tion which is esseijitially remodial These components of a 
mature reading program are- not included in this ^yearbook 
since they are not so likeiy to be included in a f irst-yeaif read- 
itog course, but any reading specialist who is an educator and 
/ not ju&f a technician will begin to think about the other kinds. 
of readingf once his program is under way. - v .* , 

Inaism uch as the r^ are /three articles tJn mechanical*-fiHs^^^^^^^^^ 
in this yearbook, it is also possible to come to the erroneous 
conclusion that it 43 impolssil^to have a good reading pro- ^ 
gram without some such devjq^. This is most unfortunate 
because mechanijjal aids require^ a sizable^ investment, and 
some institutions might assume that two or three thousand f 

, dollars worth of equipment is necessary, and thus might con- , f 
elude that they can'^ afford a reading program. It is dis- 
tinctly possible to have a Hij^h-grade reading course with no 
more than tWo hundred dollars invested in workbooks, other . 
printed reading materials^ and a j^ew tests and student-record 
materials. It ip but fair to add however, that an economy pro- 
gram of this sort puts a lot^f extra strain on the instructor. 
The mechanical aidsr make thd teacher's load more tolerable 
in thai they help adapt to individual differences, increase op- 
portunities for students to work independently, and appear 

" to be qu|te motivating. . . ^ 

I A few introductory remarks about the specific jirticles t 

^ which follow may be in order. Because so many administr- 
* tive matters have to be arranged before the reading projgram 
can begin, these^have been considered first by Albert King- 
ston. »He was asked to treat the administrative problems be- 
cause lie had Very successfully done so at an earlier confer- 

: ^ence, and also because he has had administrative experience 
on the reading programs of two state universities and a large 
metropolitan school system. SeveralVears ago, when Ernest ^ 

^ Joneg directed the reading courses at Northeastern State Col- 
lege*, Tahlequah, Oklahoma, he worked out some good prac-/^ 
ticess) for setting 'goals with students, so he was asked to j 
develop the segment on seleclion and ^motivation. 

The r'emainder of the articles concerned with the begin- 
ning reading program deals with methods and materinls. " 
When the**^1958 Conference was being planned, Harry John- 
son of Omaha University was conifpleting his manual for thfe 
^ ' reading ^pacer,. so he seeme^d a logical prppect to present that 
^^opic. Inasmuch as the reading courses at Southern Method- 
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igt University include woick with several kindiS' of reading 
films. Hazel Carroll was qualified to provide a pedagogy for 
* their use. When^. D. Gilmore was a graduate student at 
Oklahoma Universihr he developed a number of specfal ma-^ 
terials for the tachi/toscopOi some of which he still uses: they 
are described in hisSaccount of that instrument. The article 
^J)y Cora Fischer was'^iilQt presented at the 1958 Conference 
"^ut was added to the Ye^book because the general area of 
comprehension seen;^^^^ slighted in the other discussionsi 
and some treatment^F^omprehension was considered neces* 
sary. Finally, Lyle Miller's consideration of current .practice 
provides a good summary of procedures and materials being 
used by established programs* This should bo of considerable 
value to the builders of a now rcadlnf program ag they en- 
deavor to make the important dcciaioiis about their prospcc* 
tivo instruction In college reading* 



Problems of Initiating a New College Reading Program 

. ALBERT vl. KINGSTON, JR. ' / 

^ ' Unlvtrslty of Giorigia 

, Inatltutiotis of higher learning tend to be conservative in,, 
nature, as those who have ever served on committees to re- 
view the various curricula of their colleges re&dily c|in*tes- 
tify. Sufcrgestions regarding^ the addition of new degree pro- 
grams Of additional majors, usually meet resistance^ from a 
portion of the faculty and administration^ It is probably even 
more difficiSlt to cHmlnate certain phases of a cqrrlculunte 
When i^Qwqd from a* philosophical f ramoworjc, it aecms likely 
that a rcluetanco to constantly alter offerings or adjust cur- 
ricula- to curi^ent prcsoureo la beneficial to hlghqr* education 
in. the lon^ run. Oh tho otlior hand, such attitudes and ten^ 
dencics create real problems for those wfio are trying to initi- 
ate comparatively recently developed services such as reading 
improvement programs. 

Individuals who foster plans to establish reading programs 
at'the college level can expect to have their proposals i^eeted 
with' mixed reacti(Jns. In. all likelihood the whole gamut of 
emotions from overt hostility through indifference to enthusi- 
astic support will be precipitated. At this stage jnany of the. 
less hardy or more thin-skinned may abandon the entire plan. 
The mpre zealous pt tougher-hided proponent may try to "bull 
his way through^like a fullback chargfing through the cen- 
ter of the line.*' j 

Some general points of strategy may be helpful to those 
whovlaa^? not experienced this situation. In general, the pro- 
ponent should think through his proposal carefully before' he 
presents It tOtthe faculty. By so doing he can Anticipate some 
objections before they arise and shoirld be able to present a 
clear-cut, definitive program rather than a mere outline of 
one. Secondly, before ^making^he formal proposal a great deal 
of spade work should be done ^ "plant seeds, to fertilize and 
to water them." He who is t>roposing the program should 
know where he will gain §uipport ^nd where his suggestions 
are likely to meet the greatest opposition. Although these fac- 
tors will be discussed in more detail later, they are mentioned 
here to point out another difficulty. Almost any proposal to 
inaugurate a college residing program will undergo modifica- 
tion or revision when presented to ^e faculty and adminis- 

' ^ • p. ^ 
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tration. Often a heading progrriim is limited in its future de- 
vqjopment by the nature of the compromises or modifications 
toade at the time it first is initiated. A word of caution is in 
order. regarding the acceptance pf a makeshift or compromise 
program which may preclude subsequent development or ex- 
pansion in desirable directions. The futures of some reading 
programs are jeopardized or severely handicapped because 
they became well established and accepted in their first form, 
and subsequent modification became nearly impossible. 

In 1Q52 the writer discussed varidUs problems related to 
administering the college reading program.' Many of the 
polnta diocussed then are pertinent today. In addition, how- 
ovcir, the additional experiencea of those responaiblo for ad- 
ministcrlnef reading progr<ima as well as the certain criticisms 
of higher education have added new problems. 

In my opinion, it probably was easier to "sell" a reading 
program to college administrators and faculty in the late 
1940's and early 1950's than it is today. Recent criticisms 
and attacks on all levels of education have put many educa- 
tors on the defensive. The unfavorable comparisons of Ameri- 
can colleges with those of Europe have made some university 
administi^tors cautious^. It sc^ems reasonable to assume that 
the average college president today Wt^uld look askance at any 
new program which might smack of aiding the weak or inept 
scholar or, at least, tend to view it more cautiou^ly^ In many 
institutions, particularly those which received part or all of 
their support from public funds, such caution, undoi][})tedly 
is wise. In some instances the public press would have us 
believe that a student who is not majoring in physical science 
and/or mathematics is wiisfing the taxpayers' dollars. Few 
would deny that current interest in, and criticism of, x)ur 
schools has caused educators to re-examine, justify and ex- 
plain certain policies, curricula, and institutional practices. 
In adidition to the caution which may result from such criti- 
cism, another factor may serve to defeat attempts to estal)- 
lish university reading programs. In less than two years, in 
1960, the first wave of the "war baby crop" will apply for 
admission to our colleges and universities. It is predicted that 
more students in all parts of our nation will apply f9r ad- 
mission to inatitutions of higher learning. Almost all insti- 
tutions, tpus, will face a need for providing for increased en- 
rollments. Coupled with the need to provide expanded facili- 
ties to hohdle larger student bodieg, is the likelihood t^at the 



purchasing vjilue of the dollar, will continue to decrease. If 
inflation continues many privately endo\ved institutions will 
•face added problems in brdey to finance their programs. Tax- 
supported institutions will also fin4 difficult times aWad as 
there seems to be increasing competition for the tax dojlar. 
It is likely that such competition will not be decreased in the 
next few years. 

To summarize, certain real barriers may prevent the fu- 
ture establishment of college reading, programs, particularly 
in the larger and older universities. Whetl}er these same bar- 
riers are encountered among smaller colleges and junio;: col- 
leges remains to^e seen. The purpose and' philosophy of these 
institutions largely wiirdeteymine their receptiveness to read- 
ing programs. As more students seek admission to uhivofr- 
sities it seems reasonable to assume that 'standards for ad- 
mission and retention will bo raised. It also may be likely 
that many reading programs which operated in the post World 
War ifbra and in the. early .1950's, will be curtailed or even 
eliminated. It seems reasonable to assiime that proposals to 
initiate programs will encounter greater indifference or re- 
aistajnpe. ' * 

Persons who plan to establish, or who hope to inaugurate 
reading programs in the near^f uture, would be wise to study 
'the changing role of the college reading program during the 
past ten years. Shortly after World War U many -colleges 
and universities established programs which were more or 
less modeled after those employed by the Armed Forces. In" 
many programs em)phasis was placed upon increasing read- / 
ing rate. Tachistoscopes, reading pacers, and other mechai^r 
ical aids were used in . profusion. Descriptions of various 
types of programs seemed to imply that the use of mechanical 
devices in conjunction with* specially designed workbooks 
' would result in gains in rate an^ comprehension Which could 
automatically be transferred to other reading tasks. It is 
interesting to note that many QoUege reading programs devel- 
oped as something quite, apart and separate from the tradi? 
tional methods of reading instruction employed in the ele- 
mentary school. 

College reading programs established shortly after World 
War II were greeted with enthusiasm and many extravagant 
ctaims were made concerning their value. In some cases, the 
cblle^e reading program was regarded as a panacea for almost 
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all of the difficulties oncountereVby students* In 1952,*Blies- 
mer xjoted an impressive number of 'reports devoted merely 
to describing various types of proffr^ims.^ In 1958 the iaame 
writer observed that "gains in reading abilities or skills were 
claimed by practically nil who reported, or referred to actual 
programs;, but bases for evaluating gains wera considerably 
varied and were often* not cleafrly identified and4;ests of sig- 
nificance wore 'significantly' lAcking%''^' Bliesmer also noted 
tliat there waa fi tendency to over-g^eneralfze and *to accept* 
positive results uncritically. 

During^ the years lOSG-BG there was a decrease In the 
number of descriptjions of programs found in the literature. 
Increasing emphasis* was giveii to ^he type of instructtpnal 
materials ^mpjoyedi and greater stress given to dovelojling 
flexible reading" attitudes and habits. The role of mechanical 
aids was examined more critically and .the materials dovel- 
oped gave evidence of recognizing the^need for wider variety 
in content and readability. Comprehension skills also received 
more attention. More cOncem was shown for the intejppreta- 
tion of materialSi critical reading skilli^i and the development 
of generalized conqepts. Such development^ave tended to 
broaden the objectives of the college reading pro-am and to 
puj; it, more in l|ne with the purposes of upper elementary 
and high school reading instruction. 

Ati interesting commentary on the development of college 
reading programs may be found in the development of this 
conference. Since the second conforencci representatives of 
industrial training programs have participated. Such partlci- 
pation has been beneficial and \yelcomed; It is \ik^]yt how- 

. ever, that in the light of our past experiences with both college 
and adult reading programs, clearer distinctions should be 
made between the objectives and methods of the college pro-* 
gram and objectives and methods of 'the industrial prolerram* 
CeVtainly we ran'agree that the bbjectives of the university 

* program must be broaderi b^ geared to the needs of the 17-> 
or 18-year-old youth, and should be designed to help him study 
and mastei^ a wider variety of materials. In the development 
of reading skills the college prbgram should f<dlow th0 high 
school program as closdly as the^hfgh school program^should 
follow the elementary school program. It'.is imperative- that 
tho^e who plan to develop college* programs organize their 
offerings so as to help the student develop attitudes^ skills, 
and habits which will help hun to master his aisademic studies', 
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It, is also likely that thfe typical adult rea'ding program has 
mbre limited objectives. 

I For those %vho are wt completely discouraged or confused 
by now, the following i uggested procedures might be helpful 
ill assisting in the esta )lishment of a reading program. The 



procedures, of course, 



hould bo modified to suit the exigen- 
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cSes of the local situation. 

First, a survey she jld ho made to determine the need for 
u college reading program. I,t is often advisable to have an 
ntor-departmental committee appointed ta examine the local 
jltuation. Such a stydy probably will reveal that certain cam- 
[)us group3 already ari trying to Assist students with reading 
prolbloms. The 6ounse ing center, the departments of educa- 
tion or English; f acul iy advisors or other student personnel 
workeraC are most like y to be already making efforts in this 
direction. The survej may reveal that the present services 
lire fairly adequate ard perhoeps only need further expansloji. 
On' the other hand it nay reveal that present services fail -to 
accompHsb tha desirec i goals and that a newly organized unit 
might best bo able to serve student needs. 

Secondly, a careful, study shoijild be made of ^he needff of 
students. Is a readirifo clinic needed to help them adjust to 
college study, or should other student perso^gnel services be 
developed first? A college reading program dhould not func- 
tion in isolation. To hi successful it needs support from coun- 
seling units, guidance centers or other student personnel serv- 
ices as well as from f r ciilty groups and administrative offices. 
A basic question mus ; be answered. iDo students really need 
a program designed to improve their readilfig skills? 

The third step grcws out of the first two steps. If these 
investigations reveal lhat students need help to a greater ex- 
tent than existing facilities or practices can supply, the next 
question involves the ;ype of program which should be devel- 
oped. At this point it pecomes necessary to involve represent- 
atives'from all faculty and administrative groups which are 
likely to t)e concerned with the problem. One of the most inter- 
esting aspects of the development of college reading programs 
has been the variationiin background of thpse responsible for 
the administration of tho servicesk some institutions' the 
reading program is supervised by the psychology department; 
in "Others, the English department. Some institutions have 
joint sponsorship, such as^JSducation-Rsychology or Education- 
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English. In other universities the reading program is admin- 
istered by the^ counseling aervice or the psycho-educational 
clinic. A few programs are supervised by administrative of- 
ficers of the institution: The determination of who should be 
responsible for the reading program is extremely important 
because it probably will determine the nature of the program 
and also the support it will- gain; If the university boasts a 
counseling center which already is staffed with specialists and 
is serving the entire student body, or if the college of educa-* 
tion .has a reading clinic designed to train its students to deal 
with the reading problems of elementary school Ipupils, an 
extension of these services to include the college readini? prds* 
gram seems logical. Such expansion may be justified not only, 
in terms of improving graduate training opportunities but 
also from the viewpoint of best achieving the desired outcomes. 

Those who have been responsible for conducting college 
reading programs have noted tiiat reading improvement is 
usually merely one of the needs of their clients. Too often 
students are poor readers because of weak scholastic aptitude. 
Other students have not developed positive attitudes toward . 
reading and college study. Many lack study habits and skills. 
Other students find it difficult to concqntrate, either bfecause 
they have failed to develop positive attitudes toward academic 
study or because emotional problems intervene. Too often the 
teacher of a reading course fails to recognise the student's 
basic difficulties and treats his symptoms rather than the 
. underlying causes of his problem. Where the reading pro- 
gram is operated in conjunction with a group which is organ- 
ized to examine personality dynamics, 'these fundamental fac- 
tors are^ more likely to be taken into account. ' 

In smaller institutions which lack specialized .services, 
reading programs must -follow a different type of develop- 
ment. As all college students are faced with reading tasks 
regardless of their major course, of study, all departments of 
the college are more or less concerned with the reading achieve^ 
ment of their students. Even though ?in institution lacks a 
Wj&lt-defined counseling center or educational clinic, it still may 
tieeit some type of reading improvement program* Reading 
courses have been developed to fill the need. If an institutibnj 
decides that a reading course is feasible and deskable, the im- 
mediate queirtion to be answered is : who shouw fe responsible. 
The literature on college reading points out that successful' 
programs have been developed under the Control of suchr aca- 
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, demic departments as English, education, and psychology. In . 
determining where the course should be taught, several fac- 
tors should be considered. The first question to be answered 
should be: Who chn best do the job? Interest in the program, 
willingness to give it whole-hearted support;, and the profes- 
sional competency of the teaching staff must be considered. 
In addition, the selected department should be able to secure 
tha active support of other faculty groups, if jthe program is 
to be successful. ^ . 

If the decision has been to develop a "reading course," ad- 
ditional problems are raised. S(W a fourth general step might 
be to answer these questions: First, should the course carry 
academic credit or not? Many factors bear on tKe iinswer to 
this question. It should be recognized that many college teach- 
ers feel that reading is something that^ students should have 
mastered prior to entering college. They point out that if 
credit is given for reading improvement, it s|^lOuld also be 
given for remedial arithmetic, or handwriting; or for coun- 
seling. Proposals to grant credit for reading improvement 
often meet passive resistance or overt hostility from the fac- 
ulty 'group which prides, itself on academic standards. As a 
resultv" the reading course — and sometimes the department 
sponsoring the course— finds itself in low repute for ''spoon- 
Igeding." On the other hand, most college^ students have been 
-conditioned to view education as the accumulation of credits. 
Granting credit probably keeps down attrition, and attendance 
is likely to be more^ regular and proiijpt. Many students with 
reading weaknesses need the reinforcement or motivation 
given by course credit. A second problem evolves if the de- 
cision is made to offer credit.. Eo^ much credit should be 
given? The first clue to answering Hhis thorny question in- 
volves looking at the relationship of the reading course to 
other courses in the school catalogue. If the freshman Eng- 
•lish course carries three semester hours, it may be unwise to 
^ve comparable weight to the reading course. It probably^ 
will be easier for a student to earn honor points in the read-* 
ing course than in the English course. Failure to consider such 
* factors sometimes have caused reading courses to beconife 
^ "choppers' specials." 

A third difficulty in offering credit for the reading course 
grows out of the natural tendency of administrative officers 
to view the reading program by the same standards employed 
^ in viewing academic courses. The same student-teacher ratio^ 
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often is taken for granted, the number of class meetings per 
.cre(^it hour per semester is assumed, and the same anticipated 
instructional cost is expected. Such considerations may pre- 
vent the administrator of the reading program from devel- 
oping the course is he would like. A fourth difficulty arises 
out of girading schemes. How should one grade participants 
in a reading course? Should one establish standards as meas- 
ured by standardized or informal tests, grjide on the basis of 
the number of exercises read, or by gain? in reading rate, 
comprehension, vocabulary, etc., from the beginning to the 
-end of the course. 

There can be no pafanswers to the problems just discussed. 
In general, I feol that minimum credit is helpful and I believe 
that the reading course should not be allowed to substitiite 
for an academic course. Some schods allow honor points at- 
tained in the reading course to count as elective, credit The 
one responsible for the reading program sh6uld be allowed to 
limit class enrollment, Large enrollments preclude careful 
diagnosis and adequate counseling while encouraging ''sHot- 
gun" and mechanical techniques of instruction. Most courses 
should not enroll more than 20-80 sudents depending upon 
the overall teaching load of the instructor* 

A fifth factor that must be considered involves the length' 
of time a. student is to be .enrolled in the reading pro^am.^ 
Ideally, the student should spend sufficient time to master the 
^ requif ed skills and to modify, his attitudes and habits. He 
also should be provided with opportunities at a later time ta 
obtain additional help as needed. If the reading improvement 
program is set up asm course, these factors must be modified 
to conform to the quarter or semester standard of the insti- 
tution. 

*' • 

Another important consideration to he who would estab- 
lish a reading program involves his selection of his students. 
Most college programs draw the major portion of their en- 
rollment from the freshman ^c|ass. If the institution has a 
well-defined freshman testing program, inf orftiation about the 
reading Achievements of entering students is fairly accessible. 
At some institutions, students who score below a certain pointy 
, are advised to enroll but not required ; others compel enroll- 
ment. In my opinion, requiifed enrollment is less desirable 
than voluntary participation. J 



Another important cSiiisi^eration involves methods of in- 
Btruction. A reading. cou%p %proach usually implies group 
work as contrasted with th&mlo% individualized climc method. • 
Often there is less diagnosi^;van%les3 individualization of in- 
struction. Most reading cour|es/|ttempt to present a variety 
of skills to the enrblled groui|, IdeaUy, all reading courses 
should provide some diagnosis, aka^^ Scheduled conference time • 
to help students to recognize thei| nefids and to encourage and 
Assist them throughout the pro%m|. Careful evaluation of 
student progress is imperative ariaia efficient variety of in- 
structionaltttaterials must be avai|bl#|to meet the needs of 
all students. One of the cheapest. |M Quickest wa to ac- 
cumulate a wide variety of instructiotol Jijaterials is to secure 
copies of all available workbooks, cMkify> the exercises they 
contain, tear them out of the books aii| fi% them by various 
categories. In this way they are readilyi^iivalable for use with 
students who need practice in develo^tiiigfhose particular 
skiUs. This technique recently has been%sed|bYa publisher 
who now provides a specially packaged kit oMnlSterials. 

Another consideration for those who ^11 organize, a col- 
lege reading program involves the cost of suijh a' service. 
Local factors in the long run should determ«iie tdtal ^Vendi- 
tures for this purpose. So many factors ent^r in^ the total 
cost that average figures are nfieaningless. H^avil| mechan- 
ized programs which include reading pacers, gl^pup|and indi- 
vidual- tachistoscopes, reading films, and othe^, au|o-vi8ual 
equipment naturally are more expensive. Progr%i3 WMii go 
in for elaborate- testing and diagnostic procedUi?^s ^so are 
expensive. In general, the expanse of a^eading cimrs^an be 
^expected to fall somewhere between the cost of iiji Elglish 
or mathematics course and an individualized laboratory bourse 
similar to biology or chemistry. An individualized c|inic|ro- 
gi'am will be more expensive. - \ % 

A final consideration^ should be anticipated eveii beM-e 
the reading program is inaugurated. It was mentioned tMt ^ 
the S?^^f each student should be eviiluated cons^nt% 
■ Simnarly, tiie reading program iteelf must be e^^luatedcol|. 
• stantly. Too oftei) we have been prone to accept the repltg| 
of Jur efforts uncritically. Evaluation not f ^ ^^^Ji^^^X ° | 
know our successes, but provides a basis for further impr<>ye- 1 
ment and subsequent development. :\ r 
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If after all of these factors, have been considered ohe still 
desires to, o? feels that he can organize and inaugurate a col- 
lege reading program, I am sure that the chances for success 
outweisfh the chances of failure. ^ 

*Blliesraer, Emery P.' "Recent Research In Reading on The College 
Level". Second Yearbook, Southwest Reading Conference, 1952. 

■Bliesmer, Emery P. "Recent Reaearch In Reading on The College Level," 
Third Yearbook, Soutfi^^est Reading Conference, 1953. 

•Kingston, Albert J. "Problems In the Administration of A College Read- 
mg Program," First Yearbook, Southwest Reading Program, 1952. 
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Seldction and Motivation of Students 



BY, ERNEST JONES 
Central State Colrege if^ 
* 



The selectioii of students for college and university read- 
ing programs should be entirely en-a^untary basis. At this 
level, students will be successful only if^they want to be an^ 
not because they are forced. It is problerfmtical whether they 
should remain in college if they do not voluntarily wish to 
acquire tools necessary tp make satisfajctory progress. 

Generally, a good plan is to make students aware oi their 
placement or entrance examination" results aAd suggest the 
availability of remedial or developmental reading courses. The 
-student then decides whether he will enroll. This inf brm&tion 
(ioulld very well come through a guidance .counselor or a f ac- 
ultylaaviser during an orientation conference, either indiyid- M 
uallj|r or in groups. , • 

^ome of the problems of motivation are Solved through ^ 
voluhtary enrollment.- Much, however, remains to be done. 
The f il^t step is a complete reMing diagnosis at the begin- 
ning of the course.. Standard «ing, vocabulary,- and spell- 
ing testaXcombined with an invktory of attitudes and an 
opth^mogVaph, may be used. When filfig are complete, there 
■ should be aXthorough explanatibnl^^Tnterpretation of the 
data, in classUollowed by individual Conferences where neces- 
sary] ParticuXarly valuable for motivation is the utilization _ 
of or thalmogr^hic data. Each student has his own eye-move- 
meni film attached to a sheet^with recorded data. This seems 
to njake the datkmore personal. With this before him, the 
student Ustena«-*qV chalk talk. Explanation is made that if 
all other factors c»uld be held constant, the reduction of the 
duration of fixation\frora .20 (about average for beginning 
college freshmen) to .01 or less would increase the speed^of 
comprehension by twenty times. Thus a speed of 200 words 
per minute at 80 per cent comprehension corrected through 
training to .01 duration of fixation, comprehension held con- 
stant, would produce 4,000 •wojrds per minute. If the span of 
recognition could be increased from one to three words, still 
holding other factors constant, 1^,000 words per minute would 
result. With the data and the filni record before him, the 
students gets an idea of what might be done. The writer has 
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^ found this a very effective molivatinff devfce^. f 05^3^ years, 
although he acknowledges the '"catch" in the phrase^ "holding . 
other factors constant" • , 

^ Emphasizing the grade placement and age placement in 
reading, vocabulary arid spelling -seems to be effective as a 
motivating device as well To tell atf interested college stu-^ 
dent that on the diagnostic te&ts hfe performed about as \i^ell 
. as the average person In the sixtli month pf the seventh grade 
is a very pointed but challenging thing. 

Td. tell students "this is theJway you performed," th^n^ 
explain and demonstrate how one can change to perform as 
a college student should is quite motivating. ^ 

A demonstration of duration of fixation and span of rec- 
ognition with a tachistoscope set at the exposure for 1/100 
of a second also' proves effective. Use digitai First thtee, then 
four and five. Stop at five. The student realizes he can see 
\. five digits in 1/100 of a second and that^he'qan repeat them; 
' Then use phrases beginning with simple two-word phrases, 
and proceed to longer ones. The main purpose is to show 6ach • 
student that he can do it. o , 

A controlled reading exercise with Jilm or accelerator will 
show the student that he* can actually comprehend, using lapan 
reading with a short fixation time in the more normal read- 
- jng situation. Actually, the moti^tion consists^of proving to 
the student there is a more efficMrMyay of reading than he 
has been using, and that even hercdnc^it. 

Some people feel they can't read fast and comprehend. 
Use a very simple selection, third grade level if necessary, 
project on^a controlled reader at two or three hundred words 
faster than the diagnosed speed land give a comprehension 
test. One or two of these films usually proves to the student 
he can go faster and still comprehend* The point is then 
mad^ that if one really ^yants to improve, providing himself 
with a h^igher level vocabulary at quick recognition, as fast 
as he recognized these simple ^yords, may help* Using a twice 
weekly speed comprehension test with running graph of speed 
and comprehension keeps the student motivated as he sees 
himself fluctuating up and down, or notek steady improve* 
ment. The goal is always to Jbeai the last score. ' 

Other factors must be included. The job of independently 
increasing vocabulary through more effective spelling and 
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sotne word 




must be demonstrated. One way is to take 
:ested by the students from fheir own' texts, 



Have them pick an unfamiliar word. The mstructor may 
write the word on the chalk board and 'demonstrate' hovf to 
attack it through roots, prefixes and sijffixes. deriyation, syn- 
bnyms'and anton^. It mjght be well to demonstrate syl- 
lable division and syllabic pronunciation, \ /. 

Some (Alleges offer credit for reading courses. Whe^ this 
is done, grades may become a strqng motivating device. As 
soon as diagnostic data have been explained and discussion 
completed, the in^truciols, may explam what level of functaonr- 
ing on post-testing is required for each letter grade. It is 
the writer's ^cperience that volunteer students are mord in- 
terested, however^ in progress from diagnosed to nost-test 
level, without regards to grades. 



In summary, present the 'persbnal facts about each stu- 
dent's reading habits, prove through ^aimple demoiistrations 
that he hinWelf can^change, prfesent.the challenge and means 
Of doing .so and place total respohsibiUty on^.him. , 

The writer recently made a. study to determine what col- 
leges und universities were doing about seleoti§n and moti- 
vation of students. The purpose was (to Metem^ine Current 
practiced in connection with testing used, bases for,pelection 
6f students to paHicipate in college reading programs, and 
methods of setting goals with Students on the first day of » 
> instruction and the first few^eeks' qf instruction. To obtain 
information upon iyhich it is based, an appropriate ^question- 
naire was iwed. During the jnonth of November, 1958, one 
hundred fourteen institutions offediig reading services were 
contacted in thirty-six states. 

' ^ Bases |or SelectOn . 

All reading programs' use testing as bases for selection 
of students <to participate, except those whose courses are, 
entirely voluntary. The latter, however, use testing after stu-^ 
dents are enrolled. ' / . * 

The teste used, in order 6f frequency mentioned are: Co|. 
operative English (mentioned 32 

on Education Psychological' imentioned; 14 time^), Diagnos- 
ti^TReading Teste (mentioned eight tiines) , • NelspmDenny 
- Beadrng St (mentioned seven times), Iowa Silem Reading 
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Tests (nieiltioned five times), and a number of tests men- 
tioned less than five times each, 

Cojnvletf^ly voluntary enroltment , 

Under this policy, studpnts are made aware of the "availi- 
ability of reading services and are invited to participate. Stu- 
dents place signatures on \yaiting lists ; are recommended by 
friends, teachers, or student guidance seryjlces; enroll on rec- 
ommendation of people who have taken the course, and on 
recommendation of counselors* No tests are given before .en- 
rollment. Generally, any*student who makes application, re- 
gardless of classification or ability/ is permitted to enroll. 
Some clinics With limited capacity take first applicants until 
all space is gone. Sixteen institutions reported this^ policy, 
, They fere in the large total enrollment university class (10,000 
to 26,000 enrollment category) with three exceptions: 1600, 
2400, and 8300 total enrollment. Typical statements of policy- 
follow: "Those^who ask for help — on u first-come basis," 
"The basic program consists of voluntary, non*.credit courses 
Which are listed in the schedule of classefl|ich semester, Stu- 
Bents enroll for these sections just as Wey do for regular 
classes," "Self-referral; students who are interested in im- 
proving their reading; refer themselves to the Reading Im- 
provement Program,'; "Participation is entirely voluntary. 
Services are available at no charge to all students regularly 
enrolled at the university and to faculty Aiembers, No at- 
tempt is m^de to coerce students to utilize the service on the 
basis of 'lack of reading skill, The^services are used by excel- 
lent readers ta incfease reading efficiency as well as by poor 
readers who desire remedial help. Participation in the read- 
ying program is th6 result of the student's desire to improve 
reading: skill," . • . 

Testa and Volunteer 

Thirty-eight institutions indicated that selection of stu^ 
dents was based on teisting followed by notification of stu- 
dents of » their test results and suggestions that they investi- 
gate the services. In these cases, no further counseling is 
done unless students seek further information. Institutions 
in this category range in total enrollment from 350 to 10,000, 
with most in the 1,000 to 5,000 range. Examples of institu- 
tions that have adopted this policy follows: At Yale Univer- 
sity all freshmejti are tested oh arrival. The Yale Freshman 



Year Reading Comprehenaion test is used. Those in the low 
quartile are informed of their performance and are invited 
to attend an eight-week study skills course. In the fall the 
course is limited to freshmen. In the spring* sections are . 
open to all undergraduates. At Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity the Cooperative English Test is given tc^all freshmen. 
Those falling.below the 50th percentile are notified. At Car- 
dinal Stritch College ft freshman baj^tery of tests, including 
the ACE Psychological, Cooperative English and Cooperative 
Achievement T^sts, is given. Se^ection is based on a study of 
the Q and L score difference on the ACE and the results of 
the Coopercdive Reading Teats. The student is contacted and 
ttfld of the program. Students wishing to follo|r through, 
contact the reading instructor — who checks mecpinics with 
tho Wide Range Achievement and outlines the course. The 
student makes the final decision. At Case Institute of Tech- 
nology all entering freshmen take the Diagnostic Reading 
Test. The results are reported to the students in terms of 
local norms. The scores are interpreted by the director pf 
the reading laboratory at a meeting at which the laboratory 
ia described. After this meeting, the students are free to 
volunteer for the program. 

Tests and^ Counseling 

Thirty-two institutions reported using testa wd counsel- 
ing as the basis for selection of students. These institutions 
ranged in size from 950 to 22,000, with a preponderance in 
the 2,000 to 7,000 class. Here the i general policy is to select 
an arbitrary score on the test used and require atudenlT fall- 
ing below it to report to a counselor. The counselor explains 
the course and then interpreta scores and either Suggests or 
strongly urges-^but never req[uires — the student to enroll. 
Texas Christian University follows this plan. There, the Di- 
agnostic Reading Tests ari^ administered. Freshmen in the 
lower 35 per cent are recommended to department counselors 
for registration in the reading course. At the University of 
Pennsylvania all entering freshmen who^e scores on the Co- 
operative English Reading CompreheTision 2'est fall at the 
25th percentile or lower, on any part, are Bsked to como in 
for conferences concerning their reading and study habits. 
All students are informed of their scores, told of the course 
and that they may enroll. At Smith College all freshmen take 
the. Harvard Tests. These are analyzed by the Director of 
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the Reading Clinic, and those which are notably low in com- 
prehension or speed are taken out for further scrutiny. From 
among these, about 150 names are sent to the Freshman 
Dean, who notifies each student that it might be wise to take 
the course in study skills. Individual counseling, is done by* 
the dire(^tor of the reading clinic dr the professional coun- 
seler. the cjass dean, or the house Mother. The course, is not 
required. 



Tests and required enrollment 

ITwenty-one of the institution^ reporting require students 
to take reading courses as a result of test scores. They fall 
in the 150 to 2,000 total enrollment class with one exception. 
Two factors deterjmine who shall be on the list: capacity of 
the courses and an arbitrarily select^tf score. Often the lattey 
depends on tile former. AU wbtt* fall below the selected score 
must enroll inlthe reading coursS. Typical qtf policies fax this 
category are those oMM[t. Angel College in Oregon. All stu- 
dtets falling below thb SOth, percentile on the A^E Psycho^ 
logical are automatically included i|i the reading prbigram. At 
iEast Central State College in Oklahoma all students scoring 
below ^Oth gr^ level are automatically ^nrbUed in the course % 
titled RcadingTEf f iciency. At Oswego State Teachers College ^ 
thblse below the third decile in total reading on the Coopera- 
tive Reading Tesit must take the co\irse. , 

^ General ObminenfB ' , .t 

^ In many instances schools that Ijimit their reading courses 
to freshnien duringHhe first |peribdj, Jl t^^ thq^ 
courses to jipperclass.men at all other times. In^ s6me, the 
courses are elective at a;ll tif^es for upper^ilassmen, or ar6 
opeil^to upperclassn\en only 1^ there & room after freshmen 
are fervedl Ea&t Tfeniissee Stfte Colleg# rei?ottB a study 
.which causec^them^to decide that those students who^make 

^better scores should be taken before tho^e who fall^^uite low.* 
The study'showed thaf the better* students continued to ini. 
prove, while tbose at the loWer leVel on the ACE tend to stand 
still or regress after leaving th€^ class. , - / 

Settmg Goals With Students , 

Sonio pfidinff protframs set no, gbala other than Impi'ove*^*^ 
ment. The philosophy seems to that students yvho volun- ' 
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tarily take the work want to improve, and this is all that is 
necessary. . 

* Except in schdols where credit is given apd/or courses 
are required, goals are set by students. The mo^t usual pro- ' 
cedure is that of interpreting test data, discussing ability in 
relation to individual scores and explaining the facets of ef- 
fective reading. A part of this orientation usually is a de- 
tailed explanation of the relationship between speed and com- 
prehension, flexibility of rate in relation to kinds of reading, 
and wa:^s and means to obtain comprehensioii. ^ ; ^ 

Individual counseling was often mentioned as a mlfeans of 
identifying deficiencies and setting goals to eliminate tbem. 
Most programs include periodic speed and * comprehension 
tests, with g^raphs kept to show progress week by week. Often, . 
data is cited showing , the improvement made by ^previous 
classes. Accompanying class discussion may include a review 
of tool-skills essential for college Work, and an explanation*; 
of attainment in relation to ability, facing films are often 
used to show how rate will increase with practice, 

A few progi'ams set specific goals. The most often men- 
tioned follow: 

At least double speed and hold comprehension at the 80 
per cent level; each student is urged to come up to the 18th 
grade level and some to go beyond; a goal of five grades. of 
improvement if set with a general- objective of two \^ threfe 
hundred per cent increase in speed with no loss in compre^. 
hension; doubling of present rate with* 90 per cent or better 
comprehension ; scoring at the 50th percentile on future tests. 

^Often goals set aye very general. Here the consensus seems 
to be that all students want to read faster and comprehend 
better; hence this becomes a general goal. Others mentioned 
arQ: "Increased vocabulary is a frequent goal," "better study 
skills are considered as possible goals," "instructors help stu- 
dents set realistic goals in rate and cqmpi'ehension," "goals, 
are set in individual conferences according to the purpose for 
coming to reading service as expressed by the student,'* "clari- * 
fication of lifetime objectives and their relation to good read- 
ing," "explanation of test results and standing when com- 
pared to successful students (successful in general college^ 
work)," and "students are merely told what the course in- 
volves and are urged to l^fnk in ternts of realistic interme- 
diate goals.?' • - ' • 

^ ^ 30 ' 
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Those programs that .givo credit and/or require studeilts 
to enroll uso> letter-grades as goals. Such grades are often 
based on amount of progress made as shown by pre* and post- 
testing. This is tlone in one of two ways, A set amount of 
progress is required to obtain each gradOi or a specific a'mount 
of outside nvork must be' done with minimum speed obtained 
and minimum c&r^p^ehenslon reached to earn a given grade* 

• First Days of Instruction 

) ■ • 

Where data from freshman testing data or other regularly' 
given tests are not used as reading diagnoses, first days of 
instruction^ are used to obtain such measures. In general, tests 
used are those heretofore indicated. Testing is* followed by 
an explanation of scores and of the real meaning oi reading 
a study improvement, plus ii description of the course as it 
Is outlined to produce such improvement Class discussions 
form a prominent part of this period. Suchjtems as the stu- 
dent's responsibility, proper Ase of equipment and materials, 
selling the student on^the wqrtli of the course to him, atti- 
tudes in relation to reading effectively, and the philosophy 
and psychology of the reading process are discussed. A lim- 
ited number of programs begin with reading accelerator prac- 
tice and reading films. These are in the minority, however* 
Time is also given' here to goal setting. In many cases the 
first few days consist of individual conferences, during wjiich 
goals a]rp set. Structuring of responsibility is emphasized to 
be sure students know that if improvement is niade it will 
be their doing. . . 

Summary of Typical Responses to Each Question 
Organized Into Three Categories 

The Large University (10,000-plus en^rpUment) 

1.. Self-referral. Participation is entirely' voluntary. Fresh- 
men are given preference first semester. Classes open 
to' all undergraduates second semester. No attempt is 
made to coerce students to utilize the service. Students 
enroHlfn these classes just as they do for regular classes. 
The Educational Counseling Center, Admissions office, 
academic advisers and other faculty members frequently 
refer students to the classes, - [ . ^ 

2. Goals are sei through explanation of test scolres J)oth 
iifi ^oup discussions and individual conferences, and 



in keeping with the fjfeose for coming to the reading 
service as expreaae* fey the 8tudent% . 

9. First day of instruction. . An ^introductory lecturp-on 
the purposes, methods and afljninistratioja of the,course. 

'4, The first two or three weeks of instruction. Two hours . 
a weeH of grouR meetings, one hour a week of individ- 
uals practice, and at least one counseling- inter vle^v. 
Oroup meetings consist of information giving and prac- 
tice of the following: reading rate and various types 

' ' of comprehension, vocabulary, skimming, concentration, 
study techniques, habits and attitudes, note taking, cri- 
tical reading,^nd skills in o)tamination,- The emphftsls 
is on reading for study purposes. We are^iot very much 
in favor of machines. Wo thinlc^f ofti/work as coun- 
soling and teaching. • 

The Medium^isized ttiatitution (Approximately 

5000 enroHpient) 

1. The Counselinij Center selects our students to go Into 
developmental reading sections of Written Communi- 
cations I and II. They select students through the use 
of the ACE, and the Cooperative Reading Tests. The 
first criterion for' selection is a difference of 20 or 

, • more percentile points between the Q and L scores on 
the ACB, the Q rfcore being higher. They then take a 
look at the reading tests. If no one of the true scores 
on speed, vocabulary, or level of comprehension iq be- 
low the totiil scores of the ACE he Js a candidate for 
ouf' reading program. We ^teo take"a look at person- 
ality tests. Students who make high scores on the EPFS 
in abasement usually have a reading problem. 

2. The students, for the most part,, set .trieir own goals^, 
1; Increase speed; 2. Increase vocabulary; 3. Increase 
level of comprehension; 4. Increase English skills; 5. 
Social verbal communications. 

8. An explanation of the course and lecture on the rda^ 
' tionship between speed and comprehension, the use of 
flexibility in speed for various types of reading, study 
techhiques, how to increase vocabulary, •etc. 
4, We establish classroom routines^ that include: speed 
t reading, testing over material read, keeping graphs of 



progress, Introduction to tachistoscope, learning to take 
some responsibility and be less dependent on teacher. 
Easy materials are introduced, materials that deal with 
.adventures out of doors, etc. Later, college texts ar.e 
wd. , r 

The Small College (Approximately 1,000 enrollment) 

1. %e ReacHng Improvement Service is open to all stu- 
dents who wish to take it, regardless of their present 
level of reading ability. However, the freshman class 
is given the Cooperative English Test, among other 

• testa in the entrance test battery^ and th$ reading part 
of the Cooperative English Test, Single Booklet Edition, 
Higher Level, is used to help to screen students who 
are urged to take work in the Rejiding Improvement 
Service. We also receive referrals from advisers and 
/other faculty members'. Once the student is enrolled in 
the Reading Improvement Service we give additional 
tests for further diagnosis, including the Diagnostic 
Survey Thst, and the SRA Reading Record, 

2. We. acquaint each of the students with the results of 
his testa and try to show him where he needs to inpt- 
proVe, whether it be in speed, comprehension, vocabu- 
lary building, or a combination of these. Often definite 
goals are used in terms of set figures in speed and 90 
per cent level of comprehension. * 

3. The first day or two of the course consists of further 
. testing for purposes of diagnosis. 

4. After the initial period of diagnosis and counseling, all 
r of our time from then on is devoted to improving the 

student's speed and comprehension. We use a number 
of procedures, including the following: 

1. The Controlled Reader (Education Developmental 
Laboratories) 

2. The Keystone Flashmeter 

3. The SRA Reading Accelerator 

4. The Tachitron (individual tachistoscope) 

5. The SRA Reading Laboratory (High school and col- 
lege level) 

^ 6. Uopaced reading checks in suitable texts 
7. We also use mimeogrppj^ed materials of our own 
making 
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A Way To Use Reading Pocers 

, ' - BY HARRY W. JOHNSON 

Diriefor of Reoding Loborofory 
UnWtriity of Omoho 

There have been too many statements lor and against the 
use of machines in the improvement qI reading. Both the 
gadgeteers and the anti-gadgeteers make serious semantic 
mistakes which confuse the issue. But the mistakes they make 
' are diWerent. The anfi-gadgeteers tend, to lump all machines " 
together. Then, on the basis of the poor results or lack of 
results or unfortunate results following the use of o^e type 
t < of equipment, they condemn all kinds of mechanical devices, 
\po3fllbly excepting clocks. The gadgeteers, on the other hand, 
\md to lump all waera of machines together. Then, bpcause 
onfesreading improvement worker (who doesn't say what his - 
methHvis) gets only mediocre results with a given machme, 
the gadtketeers--and others as well— decide 'that the macJdne 
is only wioderately effective. This is about as sound as de- 
ciding thlt ^e baseball bat is only irioderiitely effective be- 
cause the liianNyou happen to observe is hitting only .190. 
The effectiven'essvbf a reading improvement device yviW vary 
greatly, depending Upon who is using it. And the greatest 
part of the variation Will b? due to the method, which the 
user employs. Because of the importance of the rnethod of 
using such equipment, this paper has been prepared to pre- 
sent a description of one successful method of employing the 
widely used de^fices known as reading pacers. 

Unfortunately, space does not permit discussion of the rea- 
sons for the varieus items of the procedure nor even descrip- 
tions in the fullest detail. For such discussion and descrip- 
tion, plus recommendations on related aspects of such a pro- 
gram, the reader is referred to A Mamcal for Reading Im- 
provement.^ ' • 

The heart of the method, of course, is the student's prac- 
tice procedure. Consequently, the present paper will be biiilt 
around a description of the two phases of that procedure: 
Phase I— Reading -a book of light fiction in th^ji^chine 
for 12 or 18 minutes, and ( 

Phase II— Reading a l,000-word^ exercise and answering 
a^ew objective questibns over the material. 
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In the interest of the clearest possible visualization from that 
description^ a brief explanation wfe be given of the kind and 
amount oi equipment and space necessary and tlie nature of 
the materials required, ' 

But first, a word about reading speed. In the improve- 
ment of reading, speed is not everything, feut attitude is al- 
most everything, and to improve a poor reader's speed is to 
improve his attitude. Then, not only does the reader know 
that hid can imprqve his rate and, indeed, has done so, but 
also he knaws that he can improve his reading in other re- 
spects. And he is ready and eager to get atMt. 

Equipment and Space \ \ y 

The minimum of mechanical equiprrient for a program of 
the kind described in this paper is a dockl and a reading pallor. ' 
This much equipment, in a room open nine hours a day, could 
acconimodate twenty-seven people. The machine should to 
assigned to each person for twenty minutes. Thus, three 
persons may be assigned to the macl\ine each Tiour or twenty- 
seven persons in nme hours. Since each person should put 
in three widely spaced practice ^pessions per week, thd sched- 
ule set up for Mondaj^ is repeated on Wednesday and Friday. 
No. use is made of thd machine on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
excepting to makjB up sessions which have been missed. 

Each person has the machine reserved In his name for 
twenty minutes, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. However, 
he doesn't use the machine for twenty minutes. He uses the 
machine for twelve or thirteen minutes to carry out Phase I 
of his practice session and then moves to another chair for 
Phase II, This makes the schedule of the mfichine workable. 
Thus, extra table space and a second chair are necessary for 
each machine to be properly used. 

The machine to be used may be any pacer with a range 
of speeds from around IQp words per minute to around 2,000 
words per minute. At least one manufacturer (Stereo Optica^ 
Company of Chicago) will supply a machine with a maxim\im 
twice that high, which is necessary with about two or tKree 
students out of every hundred, aiid it would seem especially 
important to challenge the most capable students. 

Whether a program involves one machine or several, one 
will be necessary for every twenty-three or twenty-four stu- 
dents in a nine-hour day. Some practice hours are unpopular, 



Olid the machines will stand idle during certain times of the 
day. Full utilization is very unlikely. 

So long as the space to.be used meets oWinary standards 
of lighting, ventilation, 'quiet, etc., it may be located any where 
—in the bacK of a classroom, at one end of a library, m the 
corner of an office, or in a room by itself. If the program is 
large enough so that half a dozen machines or more are in- 
volved, the space should include a bookcase and a desk for 
the supervisor in addition to the furniture and equipment 
already mentioned. ' ' 

Materials 

During each practice session, the student uges two kinds 
of materials, narrative material for use on the machines 
(Phase'' I) and expository material for use after the prac- 
tice on the machines (Phase II) . 

"The priine requisite to be satisfied in selecting a book of 
narrative material is that it be easy enough for the purpose. 
At legist ninety-nine per cent of the running words should be 
witlfin the student's sight vocabulary. Thus, on an ordinary 
pageAall but two or three of the words must be in his sight 
vocablilary. This means that he should recognize them in- 
Stantlf , without* study, analysis, or hesitation. Books with 
more^han an occasional bit of dialect, foreign words, tech- 
. ni^al terms, etc., are unsatisfactory by this criterion. The 
student Should be directed to read at least a page or two to 
himself, making sure to identify every word. If more thatt 
two or thr^e words on each page (depending on the number 
of words per page) cause him to stumble, hesitate, stop, skip 
over the word, etc., a different book should be sought. Ideally, 
there should be no unfamiliar words in material to be used 
for this purpose. From the examiner's point of view, the 
student should seem to read the material without effort or 
tension. Betta' concept of the ^'independent reading level has 
been described and adapted in ,a number of places" and it 
should be thoroughly understood and applied in selecting ap- 
propriate practice materials. 

The second requisite to be satisfied in selecting practice 
material is that it be interesting. However, it should not be 
"aa interesting as possible." It should be as easy as it can 
be and still be interesting, but it should not be so interesting 
that it compels the reader to stop and dwell on it, to re-read 
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a particularly delightful passage, etc. An optimum 'should be 
, sought, a level of interest low enough to obviate the practices 
just mentionfiid but high enough to engross the reader, to pull 
him along to see what happens next and to serve as a gov- 
ernor on the reader^s speed. Without such a govemoi^, speed 
becomes meaningless, and the reader may sitnply "flip pageS.** 
Finally, the narrative material should be a novel, not a 
collection of short stories or even a condensed book. The stu- 
dent should not have to switch authors or styles or even plots 
for several weeks' practice. 

For expository material, the writer has tried several of 
the many different booklets available, but he has always re- 
turned to Strang's two booklets, to use the high school booklet 
first and then the college one.** * These two booklets, in this 
drde/, seem to be the best materials for the purposes of such 
- couraes as this paper describes, whether for high scho(fl pu- 
pils, college students, or adults. 

Procedure 

• • • . "fXi 
As previously indiqat^^the student's procedure in prac- 
ticing consists of two pht 

Phase I — ^Reading a iook of lighi fiction in the pacer for 
• tw'elve or mirteen minutes, and 

Phase II — Reading a 1,000-word exercise and answering 
a few objective questions over the material. 

The two phases should be carried out in the order indicated, 
and the> second should immediately follow the first. 

The details of the procedure are extremely important. Al- 
most invariably, if a student is not making satisfactory prog- 
.giess,3*one will find that he has not selected his material 
properly or that he is not following the procedure as it has 
been ^^esenied to him. Consequently, each phase will be de- 
scribeij below in considerable detail, and, after the procedure 
has be|n described, certain minor aspects of the proceduriB 
will b^discussed more iuUy. 

^?theiitudent enters the laboratory wiUi a pen or pencil 
aii^ pi*|ctice booklet. He gets his book from the shelf, takes 
his^t^ei^Srd of Progress" from the file^ and goes to the ma- 
charade \vhich is reserved in his name. 
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■ At the machine, ready to begin Phase I, he glances up at 
the cloiOc to note the approximate time he is beginning prac- 
tice onlhe machine and flips the switch to "On." He then 
sets the machine at its slowest possible speed and puts in the 
book. He reads a few Unes, arid, if the machine is not cov- , 
ering up the material as fast as he is. reading it, he sets the.; 
speed up a Uttle. This should be done without lookmg at the 
setting. He then reads a few more lines and sets the speed 
UP again. He continues to speed up the machine every few 
linfes until the machine is going at just as^ fast a rate as he 
can possibly keep up with. This is, his "frantic maximum" 
and it should be established within two or three minutes. 
Then, without looking at his machine, setting or changing that 
setting, he practices at his "frantic maximum" for ten min- 
utea. On some pages he may have to push the occluding plate 
up a little bit if jt "runs over" him or, on the other^hand, he 
may beat the machiWto the bottom of the page. Neverthe- 
less, he should complete the full ten minutes of practice with- 
out changing the speed setting or looking at it. 

When he has Completed, ten minutes of practice at the 
"frantic maximum," he turns off the machine and looks at 
the scale or dial. From that he.fcomputes his speed and records 
on hisHecord of Progress (described below), the date, the 
name of the book, his speed, the approximate amo^nt of time 
spent on the machine and, if he's wise, the numher of the 
paga^lie reached! This all takes less than a minute. ^ 

To carry out Phase H, he moves to a chair with a clear 
table space, returning his book to thd bookcase on the way, 
and does the next practice exercise in his booklet. He begins 
by reading the introductory statement the author of the 
booklet provides above the title of the 1-,000-word article. He 
'then notes, on paper, the exact second when he plans to begin 
reading the article (for example, 8:23:00). It is much the 
simplest plan to begin with Ihe second hand exactly on bvelve, 
even though he may have to sit and wait for the second hand 
to get there. When the second hand reaches the predetermmed 
point, he begins reliding and reads to the end of the article. 
The instant he finishes reading.the article, he looks up at the 
. clock and notes, .jyst above his starting time (for easy sub-- 
traction), the exact second he finished reading. He then an-, 
awek the Objective questions at the end of the article. To 
■ determine )^is speed, he subtracts his starting time from his 
finishing time- and then looks up his speed in the table in 
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the back of the second booklet Finally, he checks his answers 
to the objective questions against the key on thA bulletin board 
and enters his speed and comprehension scoresUn his Record 
-s. of Progress. . ^^^''V^^ 

On the way out, the situdfent drops his Record of rlro^^es^ 
into a box on the bookcase. * 

The foregoing description mentions- some details that re- 
quire explanation. The **file" from which the student takes 
his Record of Progress may simply be an open box containing 
manila folders marked and arranged according to the various 
practice times (e.g., 7:55, 8:15, 8:35, etc.). In order to hefp 
the student remember hot to look at his machine setting, some 
simple shield can and should be devised to^ hide the dial. The 
system of scoring the comprehension questions should be'lio 
\ devised that a perfect score will be "100." A few students 

\ will complain that the occluding plate or curtain of the ma- 

\ chine bothers them. A simple solution which almost always 

\ satisfies the student is to suggest that he stay a half inch^or 

\ y an inch ahead of the plate or curtain. This does not .affect 
his rate. 



The Record of Progress • - . 

, The Record of Proga^ss is a very important aspeclvof the 

^ \ program described hemn, and it differs "sharply from the 
corresponding records Icept iiT other programs. The differ- 
ence is extremely important. A sample of the Record of Prog- 
ress, properly filled out, is presented on the next page. 

. ■ u , ■ - * 

4- Each column in the Record of Progress represents one 

practice session or partial session. Every entry below a given 
date should represent work done on that date. 

After the student has made six or eight entries, the su- 
pervisor should put in a scale for the lower half of the page. 
The size of the numbejrs and the interval between .ijiem 
i ; ) should be very carefully tailored to the student's needs and 
' abilities, striking a balance between, on the one hand, dra- 
matizing and encouraging every improvement and^ on the 
other hand, presenting a realistic ch;fiMenge. The : Interval 
iiecessary for this purpose will vary from five (which will 
barely reyeal the progress of som^ students) to one* hundred 
^ *(which will barely challenge others). The scale should be 
written in at the ends of the lines whicK protrude into the 
^ space on the left-hand side, from the bottom ^f the page to 
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the top of the lower hall Later, if the stu^^i inakes better 
progress than was ^nticipatedj the 'scalf may be extended to 
the top of the page (afTthistratedy^ometimes, a separate' 
scale needs to be drawn f or the woij^ in the practice booklets, 
^ When that is necessary, the numbers for this second sc^le 
should be written at^thfe^ends of the lines which do not pi'O- 
trude into the ^pace at the left (also illustrated), tn choosing, 
the scale, the size oi the numbers and the interval between 
them should .be chosen in such a. way that the line represent- 
ing the student's progress will move from the lower left-hand 
corner to the upper right-hand corner of the lower half of 
the page. Too small an interval is better for the mordle 6f 
the student than lioo large an ihtetvftl. Obviously, the sfelec- 
tion of the scale should be done by a trained supervisor. Less 
obviously, but just as truly, all of the graphing should be 
done by the supervisor himself. The student's reaction to his 
own graph in large part determines his progress, and 'the 
wise supervisor will keep^reful control of this ^eWcate and^ 
powerful instrument. 




The eyeful utilization of the Record of Trogreas, taking, 
account of all its psychological effects upon the studeht, as 
described in^the fojregoing paragraphs, epitomizes the proper 
approach to every aspect of the program. If the spirit of this 
discussion has been caught, the supervisor will deal with each 
student as a distinct individual and as one highty sensitive to 
the sympathy and understanding, the encouragement4ind chal- 
lenge, the confidence and falthih^ characterize good teach- 
ing everywhere. 
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History of Reading Films 

History of Reading Fihna 

In 1987, Dearborn, Anderson, and Brewster, aware of the 
importance of phrase reading^and the limitafions of the exist- 
ing tachistoscopic and worksheet' Ipresentations of such ma- 
Jterials, initiated research on a method of presentation that 
would include the advantages of the earliet procedures yet 
eliminate — or at least minimize — their disadvantages. The 
compromise agreed upon was motion picture film. 'Films were 
not only suitable f qjc increasing the span of recognition and 
reducing fixation time, which were the prime purposes of *the 
tachistoscope, but could also successfiijly habituate phrase 
reading and control eye movements, the goals of worKsheets. 
Additionally, the films would eliminate the low transfer effect 
from tachistoscopic methods to normal reading situations by 
making the reading more realistic through the use of running 
te:^, an integral part of t]ie worksheets. Finally, the Inability 
of worksheets to" adequately control fixations would^ elimi- 
nated by using the flash method of presentation. Such was. 
the reasoning of the pioneers in reading films. 

In 1940, based on this rationale, Harvard University pro- 
duced the first usable set of reading films. At best, these 
films were crude attempts at presenting printed material in 
motion picture form. Yet, in their favor, they offered em^ 
pirical proof that this new media possessed the potential that 
none other did: the way was now clear for^ modification, ex- 
perimentation, and applicatic® of the new technique. Experi- 
mentally, tiiese original films served as models for^ll others. 
As previously noted, they were tfiv from flawless. Subsequent 
designers have justifiably pointed out weaknesses in the se- 
ries and moved toward correcting them in their own films. 



Fpr example, in 1948, Stroud and Eller of The State Uni- 
versity of Iowa devised the first— and to date, only—reading 
films designed for highr school consumption. Their disgatia- 
faction with the "stuffy" film content, the poor comprehen- 
sion questions over the film texts, the lack of any built-in 
. speed control, and the unnatural situation of Wding each 
prhase in isolation without the benefit of backgrouKd ipateriat 
of any sort as found in the original Harvard series guided 
them in theit modifications. Not only did the Iowa High 
School Reading Films contain selections of interest to high 
^school students, but they were written at a tenth grade vo- 
cabulary level, contained far superior comprehension ques- 
tions, had film speed built into the films lUiemselves, utilized 
a faint background of ^yord3 around the- phrase to be read, 
were designed for sound projection (most schools were then 
equipped with sound projectors rathei^ than silent), and had 
available adequate supplemental reading selections and ques- 
tions. » 

During the same year, Perry and Whitlock of Harvard 
University, also concerned with the limitations of the first 
Harvard films, prepared a revision, In it, most of the flaws 
of the original 'films were corrected: passage content was 
made more interesting, bilt still remained suit^ only to so- 
phisticated^ College sophomores; comprehension*(|westions were 
greatly improved; speed was built into the fiims and no 
longer had to be controlled by the projectorsrand the com- 
plete page of print was visible, though pnly/6ne^phrase at a 
time was readable. These two series— /oi(;a High School Read^ 
ing Films and Harvard Films for the Improvement of J?cad- 
ing, SecoTtd Series — enjo^ the bulk of the reading-film market 
today for their respective levels. 

" ' • ■ I 
Purposesi of Reading Films ^ 

Before exploring one or two of the possible methods of 
incorporating reading films into a high school, college, or 
adult reading program^ it may be advantageous to discuss 
briefly the goals bf f ilms^i Generall3f;3peaking, there are seven 
ways by which they can be utilized to help an individual im- 
prove his reading rate: by (1) decreasing the number of re- 
gressions he makes; (2) reducing the length of his fixation 
^ period; (3) increasing his'span of recognition; (4) perfect- 
ing his return sweep ; (5) forcing him to make more rhjrthmic 
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saccadic movements; ,(6) decreasing his subvocalizations; and 
(t) increasing his motivation tp read better Jand faster. 

By design, the better film series force the reader to inhibit 

• Ws fegressive eye movements by having each phrase diso;p- 
pear from the screen immediately after it is preser\jted; con- 
sequently, regressive movements are futile and go unreward- 
ed. ^Similarly, the fixation period is reduced as a result of 
the short exposure time of^each phrase; the reader not al- 
lowed to contemplate each phrase* for an indefinite, period, 
but must move on to the next immediately. Also, the span 
of recognition is e^xtended by the same rapid appearaiice-dis- 
appearance technique of p^rojection of the phrases; since the 
exposed phrase is visible for such a short period, only one 
fixation on* each is possible and the reader is forced to read 
by phrases rather tlmn word-by-word. Because the brightness 
of the exposed phrase is in such contrast with those in the 
background,'' the reader's eyes are naturally attracted toward 
it; as the result of following the lighted portion of the screen, 
the return sweep tends to become more accurate and eye move^ 

" menta tend to be more rhythmic. As the films increase in 
speed, the reader eventually finds that he can no longer say 
each word to himself* and still keep up with the exposed 

' phrases; so, his tendency is subvocalize diminishes. Finally, 
films serve the purpose of being exceptionally good motivat- 

« ing devices in that they represent a new and interesting ap- 
proach to the learning of more efficient reading skills, are 
freqiiently^ identified with movies Xwho dislikes movies 1), 
and most important, show the reader that he can read faster 
with no loss in his coijiprehension. 

Limitations and Justifications 

The films, of course, are not without their critics. Some 
have claimed that individualization^y^f instruction cannot be 
effected by using this type of mechtmical device; others grant 
that although the films do help in habituating rhythmic eye 
movements, good readers do not read rhythmically, and that 
one's speed can be only minutely increased when this type of 
mdingjs done; and it has even been claimed that read ing ^^^p^ 
films provoke headaches. 

In response to the criticism of the inability to individual- 
ize instruction, it must be acknowledged that this is, perhaps, 
most justifiable objection to the use of films. Although 
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individualization is not impossiblei it can— <ind is — being ac* 
complished at many universities which employ films in their 
accelerated reading programs. One approach to individual- 
ization is to divide tiie class into groups at the start of the 
program* The slower readejra can begin with the first films 
and process uj^ward while the faster readers can begin with 
one of the more advanced films. Whereas, tjie slower reading 
group does not aee the last few films, the faster reading group , 



through the latter part of the series, Sincfe, in many cases, 
the slowest readers never attain the top speed of the films^ 
no damage results from their not progressing through the 
whole series. 'Also» in that most of the films can be shown ' 
at both sound and silent projection speeds, the slower group 
can begin with the slower silent speed and work throu^ the 
sound speed. This procedure would allow for the utiuzation 
pf both the slower speeds for the slower readers and the faster 
speeds for the faster readers, thereby accommodating most 
viewers. ' 

A second approach to individualizing instruction is to se^ 
lect from each film those words that are thought to be the 
most difficult or unusual. These words may be written on 
the chalkboard and brought to the attention of the students. 
It may b^ suggested that if the words are not easily recog- 
nized or if thbir meanings are not known, the^students should 
look them up in a dictionary and become familiar with them. 
If this is done, say the day before showing the film, it can 
be assumed that word recognition difficulties will be mini- 
mized, thereby enhancing the readers' abilily to "keep up*' 
with the filmed phrases. ^ 

A final means by which the slow reader may be accom- 
modated is by presenting the preceding day's film prior to 
showing the scheduled film. This review film would serve as 
a "warm-up" and would set the "mental stage" necessary for 
viewing the fihns. As soon as this warm-up period is com- 
pleted, the scheduled film may be showi^. 

In answer to the criticism that good readers do not read 
rhythmically, the filn^s still appear to be justified in their 
attempts to teach rhythmic eye movements. For, once the 
reader perfects this type of reading, he can, in most instances, 
read effectively at 500 words per minute. Once this is accom- 
plished (and this alone often means the doubling of his pre- 
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. *^ vious rate) heJa then in thei position to experiment with new 
ways of reading at more rapid rates. As long as an average 
rate increment of between 50 &nd 125 per cent is achieved by 
this method of teaching, the technique Js justifiable. 

The final criticism of films— that they cause headaches—;^ „ 
warrants only token consideration, Although there is some 
indication tiiat eye watering and squinting may occasionally, 
result from film viewing, it is extrenaely rare for a student • 
to complain that watching the films has caused >eadaches. \ 
In the preparation of this article, one of the authors asked , 
several classes what they considered to be the disadvantage 
of the reading films, and even when primed with the sugges- 
tion that headaches might result from the viewing, none of 
the students indicated that this had been a problem. When 
questioned about the occurrence of this problem, the director 
of a large university reading laboratory replied that only one 
of six thousand students in the past eight years hpd ' com- 
plained that watching films resulted in headaches. If any 
sizable number of students in a reading felass were blothered 
by headaches, it would indicate that something was girossly 
wrong with the procedure, and that the Instructor was failing 
either in the individualization of instruction explained on the ^ 
preceding pages or in some aspect of the mefehanics of pro- 
jection, which will be considered later in this article. It is, 
of course, possible— even likely— that some series of reading 
films are disturbing to readers' nervous systems while other 
series are^^not One series which neither of the authors has 
used extensively would seem to be quite annoying because of 
extreme contrast between the print and the background. 

Classroom Procedure 

In any discussion of the use of reading films it must be 
understood at the outset that this method of presentation com- 
prises but one portion of the total program. That is, films . 
are not designed to replace pacer or accelerator practice, tach- 
istoscopic work, or workbook exercises (four of th? five cur- 
rent film series make available supplemental reading ma- 
terials to be used with their films and the fifth recommends 
that such materials be used) ; rather, they are to be used in 
conjunction with these other devices in order to increase the 
efficiency of the total program and make its goals more read^ 
^ My attainable. The remainder of this section will be devoted 
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to a description of one means by which films may be incor- 
porated into a high school, college, or adult reading program. 

In order that reading films may^ contribute their utmost 
to the program, certain requiremegta Jin the physical environ^ 
ment of the classroom must be sj^tisfied, A good sound pro- 
jectoi* is the first requisite. Regardlei^s of the qualities inhere 
ent in the various film series, if theii* projectipn is not ade- 
quate they will frustrate and Irritate the stu(jients and other- 
wise detract from the general efficiency of the total program. 
The bulb in the projector should not be less than 750 watts, 
so that brightness will be maximal. Prior to each Showing it 
must be assured that the lens is clear and unscratched, for 
any imperfections in it will distort the' projected image. 

Secondly, although the room in which the films are to be 
shown need not be in complete darkness, conditions should be 
such that streaks of light do not fall on the screen or the 
viewers. "Black-out" shades will aid in eliminating any ex- 
traneous light ^ 

Thirdly, the screen must have a good surface and should 
be so situated that it is on a perpendicular plane to the axis 
of projection. If any part of it is closer or further from the 
projector than any other, the imag6 will be out of focus. Fur- 
ther, care should be taken tq assure that none of the corners 
of the screen curl up. If this happens, the image will be diffi-* 
cult or impossible to keep in focus. One method of protecting 
against this is to tie the corners of the screen down during 
the tihies the films are sjyown. 

Finally, the seating .arrangement within the room should 
allow each viewer a clear line of vision to the screen. If the 
chains in each row are staggered, most of the students will 
be able to see all parts of the screen with a minimum of 
moving. 

Once the foregoing requirements have been met, the way 
is clear for incorporating films into the reading program. The 
procedure to be described is one that has been successful in 
training students to read at more efficient and adaptable 
rates. \ , 

During the first class period, the introductory film which 
accompanies the series may be shown. In it, the non-physio- 
logical causes of slow reading, the desirability of more rapid 
reading, and some of the means by which poor reading habits 



can be replaced by better ones are explained. - Also included 
are excerpts from some of the forthcoming films in the series. 
It is worthy to note that the introductions to both the C-B 
tind loy/a films can be used in programs not utilising films. 
Their representations of reading are both accurate and en- 
lightening. (The introductions of the other series; are devoted 
primarily to excerpts of their own films; consequently, they 
are not suitable for use in non-film programs.) Aft^r the 
film is shown^ the teacher may encourage questions froni the 

class over the content. * 

. " ■ ' ■> 

Before showing the first training film to the class, the 
teacher should select from it any words that are difficult or 
unusual. These should be written on the blackboard and the 
students' attention should be directed to them. It may be ex- 
plained that the words are the most difficult ones in the next 
film, and t?iat if anyone is unsure of the meanings, he should 
copy them, look them up in a dictionary, or otherwise become 

« familiar with them. Sometimes the instructor may develop 
word meaning when presenting the difficult words. It might 
also be explained 'that unfamiliarity with certain words is 

. one of the causes of regressions, long fixation periods, and 
word-by-word reading. (Since the class has just seen the 
introductory film and asked questions about it, they should 
\}Q able to recognize the meanings of the above terms.) It 
can then be mentioned that such a list of words will be writ- 
ten on the board each day and will be selected from the film 
to be shown on the following day, % ^ ^ I 

At the beginning of the second day of class, the first film 
is to be shown. Although no introduction is necessary, it is 
advisable to mention the title and speed of the film. Immedi- 
ately following the film, the students will answer the compre- 
hension questions based on it. Since this type of reading is a 
new experiience for the class and because students initially 
' tend to be more aware of their eye movements than 6f the 
film content, the film should be shown twice. After the sec- 
ond showing, time should be allowed for each student to change 
any of his answers that he f efels are wrong. The correct an- 
awers should then be provided. 

On the next and all subsequent days, the class period 
should begin With the presentation of the previous day's film. 
The purpose of this, as noted before, is to re-orient the stu- 
dents to film-reading and to make the transition to the faster 
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film easier. Since comprejiension over this film had been 
checked on the day before, it will not be repeated. The cur- 
rent film can then be shown after the warm-up, comprehen- 
sion can be assessed, and the film can be shown for th^ sec- 
ond time. According to students participating in such a pro- 
gram, the second showing- of the film helps tiiem not only, 
to better understand the content, but also to concentx'ate less 
on their eye movements and more on comprehension. Conse- 
quently, rhythmic movements become a means to an end 
rather than an end in themselves. These three presentations 
consume approximately twenty minutes of the class period. 

After the films, the class can be divided into two groups, 
one containing the slower readers and the other the faster 
readers. The slower group will be given the timed reading 
selection first, while t,he faster group receives tachistoscopic, 
accelerator, or other practice. The procedure is then reversed 
for the two sections. It is obvious that many variations of 
this presentation are possible. ^ 

In this type of reading program, as in others, motivation 
is at least as important as the teaching materials to" overall 
improvement. Individual and class graphs, on which are plot- 
ted the reading ratp and comprehension scores for each of 
the films or reading ^elections, ate especially suited for pro- 
grams that utilize films. Their merit lies in the fact that 
they provide empirical evidence that as readingnrate increases, 
comprehension usually does not decrease, and often improves. 

On the following page is an example of a simple graph 
which may be used.; It will be noted that two separate graphs 
— one for reading r&te and one, for comprehension — are used. 

In order to accommodate the different reading rates in 
the class, it is best to predetermine the rate for each student 
by either a reading-rate test or a silent reading passage. 
Each individual will then subtract fifty words a minute from 
this value and begin his graph with the resulting figure. Fi- 
nally, the graph will be numbered upward from this point 
(at fifty-word intervals until each of the lines on the extreme 
i^eft-hand margin contains a rate Indicator. Generally, this 
inge is broad enough to contain any irnpfdvements the stu- 
dknt will make. * ' 

VThe graph on which comprehension scores are recorded 
mas^be numbered according to the' percentage of the ques- 
tion^ that the reader answered correctly. Most of the reading 
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films ^ploy ten comprehension questions, so that percent- 
ages are readily computed by the pupils. 

Since the graphs may be used for both the films and timed 
' reading passages, a legend for distinguishing the two is in- 
cluded beneath the graphs. A graph for the films is less im- 
portant than a graph for" the timed selections, since the read- 
ing of the films is largely beyond the control of the students. 

As an added incentive for the students to increa^tiieir 
rates, the teacher may wish to construct a class graph which 
is merely the average of the individual rates and comprehen- 
sion scores. Naturally, these should be posted so IMt the 
students can readily compare their results with the class av- 
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Desjbriptions of Available Film Series 



1. Harvard Mlini for the Improvement of Beading, Second Series, 
Harvard films Service, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass,, 1948, 
This seriedvconsists of sixteen films wliicli range from 180-to 495.. 
words-per-imnute. (Tliis range includes botli silent- and sound- 

' » . projection speeds.) Black print is pliotograplied on a white back- 
ground. The background consists of visible but diitimed and un- 
readable words. Bach phrase is dimmed immediately after exposure. 
The phrases oveWap in that the last syllable of one phrase also 
. becomes the first syllable of the adjoining phrase. (This allows 
more than 25% of the film text to be exposed twice,) Initial films 
* have five fixations per lino and the latter ones have two. Ten good 
' multiple-choice comprehension questions accompany each film, tUm 
passages are "difficult and suitable for "sophisticated" college sopho- 
mores, junioirs, seniors, or graduate students. Good supplemental 
reading materials (timed readings) are available^ with the series. 
An introductory film which contains excerpts of the films is avaii- 
' . able. $240. 

2. Iowa Reading Film9, College Series, Bureau of Audio-Visuar In- 
strttction. Extension Division, State University of Iowa, Town City, 
Iowa, 1968. ' , 

^ The fifteen films in this series have a rango of 260 to 520 words- 
por-minute when used on sound speed. (They may. also be shown on 
siloat speod,)r*'The films use white print on a black backgroundl to 
minimize signs of wiaar. The background print remains visibl6>yet 
' , .'is dimmed immediately after its projection, A progressive develop- 
\ Mnt of speed between films is employed: each film increases t%yenty 
' wo*ds-a-minute above that oi its predecessor with the exception 
of the last three, which increase at ten word intervals. The first 
five films have three fixations per line, the middle five have two, 
and the last five have one fixation per line, (These last five films 
allow each reader to select the number of fixations most suitable 
to him,) Ten good multiple-choice, comprehension, questions accom- 
pany each film. Fair supplementary reading materials are available 
with the films. An introductory film which treats causality and 
remediation of slow reading lia^ts is also available. ?175. 

8. Iowa High School Films, Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, Ex- 
tension Division, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1960, 
Fourteen films that range from 270 to 447 wprds-per-minute com- 

, prise the series, (Although these films may be shown on silent speed 
also, the rates quoted abovd refer to sound speed.) The films use 
white print on a black background. The background print remains 
visibie but not readable. Each phrase is dimmed and made unread- 
able immediately after its exposure,- Each film requires three fixa- 
tions per line. Ten good multiple-choice comprehension questions 
^ follow each film. Su^lem^ntary reading materials, are available 
with the films. An introductory film is available; $125. . 

4, Pttrdtttf lZ«adtria A7wf, Film Libriiry, Purdue Univewity^ 
. , Indiana j 1956, • 

. The sixteen films In this series range from 188 to 511 words-per- 
minute on silent speed and Jt82-7C6 words-per-minute on sound 
speed. The films are presented with black print on^a white baclc- 
Ground, The background consists of dimmed yet visible print. Each 
phrase is dimmed immediately after its projection. Phrase divisions 
Q often occur within words. Word endi^^gs are intentionally blurred 
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and are reproduced in e succeeding' phrase. Initial films require 
. tlaee fixations per line while faster o'nes require two. (No informa-' 
tion concerningr price or supplementary reading selections was made 
^ available.) Introductory fifin presents excerpts oi^ the series. 

6. C-^B Speeding Reading C-B Educational Films, Inc., 690 

Market St, San Francisco 4, Cfllifomia, 1957. 
This series is ^composed. of twelve films which range from 18Q to 
636 words«per*ininute. (These speeds include both sound* and silent 
projection speeds.) The series uses black print on a white back- 
gxound. Each phrase/ after exposure, remains lighted. The iilms 
do not employ dimmed backgrounds. Phrases are uneven in length. 
Comprehension questions and supplemental reading passages ate 
available, as is an introductory film. f246. 
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-t\ The Pros ond- Cons of Tqjphistoseopes 

lY L a GILMORE 



. "4 

fah Amtrieon Collegt 



" Of the three major types of mechanical devices' used inUj 
speed rea(fflig training, the tachistoscope lias been in jise f on,, 
A longer period than^her reading pacers or reading lilms; 
^ This is explained»parti^y t^ie fact that the, tachistoscope 
» was ndt designed primarily as an instrument for teaching 



reading,^.diice hiany of its early adaptations occurred m psy 
diologfml expdrimentatipn, whereas reading films and pacers \ 
have-^wogjjaw existence,only with the advent of pirogifams . 
for jfeimplf ovement of college and adult teadingj^ The tachis>- 
toscope*S longer history may also be explained ISy noting that 
it is really made; of two elements which existed . separately 
long before they 'were combi^heid to form the tachistoscope : a ;^ 
slide projector and a camera-type shutter. ^X. 

A great many Americans who were in militiary service 
during or since World War II remember that tachiatoscopes 
were used to telch recognition of aircraft and naval vessels. 
The logic behind tachistoscopic presentation)! in the services 
is that a man wlio can recognize' a plane oriship f rom a spkt- 
» second view of; a silhouette will probably fecogttize the real 
thing when he sees it. ' 

Most people' who tHipk about tachistoscbpes at all, think 
of Dr. Samuel Renshaw of Ohio State University as the worker - 
who Ms explored the teaching and research possibilities of 
the tachistoscope more than anyone else. -Eenshaw acquainted 
the general public with the tachistoscope .several years ago 



through an airticle in the iSotetfefi/i'enwF 
demonstrated it on a TV series called The Search. • Renshaw, 
' ' however, is fundamentally a psychological experimenter, and 
many of hig ejwlorations have ° no immediate relation to 
reading. • 

Users of tachistoscopea have assumed that these machines 
affect student readers in several constructive ways : (1) they 
^ - lengthen the span of recognition, (2) they shorten the read- 
- er's fixation time, (8) they instill the coiwept of readmg by 
* phrases, and (4) they provide whatever motivation may be 

peculiar to mechanical contrivances. Reading instructors are 
Q generally of the view that tachistoscope training does help 



in most of these respeote, although inany teachers feel that 
tachistoscopes also haveiotoM weak featuJeskfiian pacers or 
filmg- ■ 

" Disadvantages attrifeuted to the^tcWstoscope include the 
following As it is ordinarily usedTthqre is no opport^u^^ 
nity to read continuous text, so the readings unnatural^ 
(2) There is a minimum of good commercial nmtej^al avftilT 
able for use on the machine. (3) It does not lend to 
group instriictiQn because of the^ vast range of individual"^*' 
'ferences in visual spaii and speed of recognition. 



Njiturally, the i)rospective tachistoscope user will not be 
satisfied with a subjective listing of adVantageB Qnd disad- 
vantages, but^yfll ask what the research bas indicated. XPrdb- 
ably fho best summary pf' research\on the use of the tachia- 
toscope as a reading device is Dr. Roy SommerfoWs article 
which apileared in the Third Yearbook of the Southwest Read^ 
lUg-Conforence (now the National Reading Conference) . ^Cfp 
the end of his article, Sbmmerf eld offers his conclusions, 
which represent the views of experienced reading' instructors 
rather wejl: "Prom the results of those studies which em- 
ployed a control group, it can be fnf erred that much of.rthe 
gains, in reading achievement reported for the subjects in 
the reading programs can be attributed to factors other than 
the training because the untrained students also made^^g- 
nificant gains in reading achievement. It would* seem tltat 
the mere passage of academic time accounts for some improve- 
ment in^eading. There is a probability 'that, at the college 
level, the amount of reading material which the student is 
expected to cover in a given timers, in itself, a spur to higher 
levels of reading achievement. ' . 

V .. "The principal conclusion to be drawn from this survey 
' of research is that no significant relationship has been found 
^ between measures of tachi'stoscopic span and the measures qf 
reading ability employed. It follows by implication that quick- 
exposure training, in and of itself, cannot influence the proc- 
ess/of reading except as certain secondary factors, such 'as 
motivatitJn, are involved." 




While cojisidering the advan^PBeTljid^ of 
tachistoscopes in SBeed^rfeading training, it may be worth 
while to examinetfie reactions of students. At Texas A & M, 
. ' the University of Oklahoma and the -State University of Iowa, 
students have indicated, when asked at the completion of the 
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rfiading course, that they f?lt that both the reading -pgcers 
and the reading films were of more .help to thern^ than the 
tachistoscopic drills. « ^ 

. It is quite probable that both instructors and students ^ 
have tended to minimize the value of the tachistoscope be- 
. cause in the typical college reading program the machine has 
not been used to best advantage, especially during the earlier 
years of "its use. In the optimal -instructional situation, the 
tachistoscope is employed for from five to fifteen minutes of 
drill during a class period. A* the beginning of the reading ' 
. improvement course, the phrases are quite short— just a" word 
or two— and the exposure limes are relatively long— a fifth 
or a tenth of a second.' As the course continues and th6 stu-. 
' deiits improve, longer and longer phrases are flashed on the 
screen for smaller portions of a second until five- or six-word 
phrases are being presented at perhaps a hundredth of a sec- 
ond. This would seehi to bo a very logical way to lengthen 
the spaft of recognition and" shorten fixation time sirnulta- 
• neously. However, as mentioned earlier, the tachistoscope was 
originally used for varying types of psychological experimen- 
tation, many Qf which were ngt directly connected ^ith read- 
ing. In these psychological experimehts, subjects \yere trained 
' with various sorts of number, and symbol combinations as 
well as with words. When the tachistoscope began to-be used 
widely as an aid. to efficient reading, its users rather unfor- 
tunately adopted many of the projection materials which had 
already been developed for the psychological laboratones. This 
meant that for several years much tachistoscope training in 
' reading programs invcjved extensive use of series of numbers 
and in a few instances, even abstract symbols. This use of 
numbers, it must be understood, came about chiefly as an 
expediency, then, arid not because anyone rationalized that 
numbers wqre ideal for the purposes of reading improvement. 

Although number sequences are still used by some read- 
ing instructors, there are two rather good arguments against 
their U80. FIrat, the span of recognition cannot bo extendiia 
t^Tdogreo that' ia of muaJbolp ln the rending of words, be- 
. - Suso reading trainees are soldom aBlo to leaigi to porceivo 
and recall moixa than nine numbers in a^series^ Nino digits, 
of course, occupy a shorter visual span than* two aXjernge 
T words, yet tachistoscopic training with worlds usually 6e(7i«a 
with two-word phrases, so number series can hardly help to 
improve the word recognition span. The bther serious short- 
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coining of number sequences is the necessity of observing each 
number in the series with .considerable exactn^Bs in order to 
recall the series. This need for careful scrutiny actually works 
against the kind oJ( habit formation that the reading instructor 
is trying to foster, A student who is reading 600 words per 
^rminute can see a phrase such as 4he yelping hound came 
ibrunning'' at a very brief\ glance, and because of the meaning 
m the phrase and the familiarity of air the words, he has 
no difficulty perceiving and understanding the phrase, even 
though he does not see each letter distinctly. On the pther 
hand, the series "70328" has no general meaning in the read-^ 
er's experience nor does he recognize it as a familiar cpmbi- 
^ natiOn^of symbols, so he must examine it carefully in order 
' to reproduce it. If a tachistoscope were being used as a train- 
ing device for bookkeepers, the flashed projection of number 
jeries would be quite logical, but it can only be expected to 
work against the goajs of a program in efficient reading of 
prose materials* v 

If the tachistpscop^ haiHt^^n used inefficiently in some 
reading programs, it.has also been used by a few instructors 
. in a manner which circumvents one of the criticisms of the 
■ machine — that it lloesn't -allow for individual differences in 
the instructional group. Some users of tachistoscopes have 
installed rows of several small, less expensive machines on 
a long table or bench, each with its own small screen. In a 
modei'ately darkened ^oom, this arrangement makes it pos- 
sible for a number of students to work independently, eacK 
^operating his own machine*- Of course, this plan calls ior the 
Original investment of a sizable sum for the machines and 
multiple Bets of slides or filmstrips. 

At Pan American College we use the tachistoscope in sev- 
eral p]X>C£dxix>e3 be^des the conventional one already described. 
PoE example, in teaching stilidents to sMm, whole paragraphs' 
- are presented on the screen as the projector shutter is held 
open for several seconds. Student readers are then asked to 
idntify the main idea of the paragraph. When makiijg these 
slides, we count the number of words on each slide and cal- 
culate the number of words per minute that a student would 
have td re^d in order to complete the entire paifagraph in 
varying amounts of time. Each slide then carries a code on 
the edge, which indicates that in a five-second exposure the 
student must read at, say, 1020 words per minute, In alx sec-^ 
onds at 850 words per ndnute, and in eight seconds at 688 
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words per minute. While we ordinarily use typical prose 
paragraphs for these skimming slides, it is possible to pro- 
mde a bit of motivating humor if limericks or Burma Shave 
slogans are usedJn the same way. In another innovation on 
this approach,y<^ print most of a joke or a long riddle on 
one slidei whkfli has to be read quickly by the studSnt. Then 
a secondfflposure provides the punch line or the answer to 
the rid41e.\ 

In order to facilitate phrase reading of paragraphs, we 
have developed W4, x 4»4 slides containing whole paragraphs 
with faint .colored lines o* dots at suggested fixation pointe. 
It is possible to achieve somewhat the same effect if the slide 
paragraphs are printed so that there is an extra wide spacing 
between the instructor-chosen phrases on' each line of print 

'Eaviir in this article, the very first disadvantage attributed 
to the tachistoscopo was the unnaturalness of tho reading, 
• since continuous text is not ordinarily used. In the attempt 
to avoid this weakness, the Reading Laboratory at Pan Ameri- 
can College has developed some elongated slides which con- 
tain thirty to forty lines of connected text. These slides are 
made on celtuloid film stock and are the width (41/4 inches) 
of a conventional slide and eleven inches in length, although 
the length could vary considerably. Using the regular inask- 
ing equipment which permits a single line of a^slide to be 
projected at a single time, it is possible to begin tachisto- 
scopic projection with the top line of one of the^e elongated 
slides and then move the slide up one line with each successive 
exposure. In this fashion a continuous article of several para- 
graphs can be shown, one phrase at a time. This same ap- 
proach is possible with conventional slides except that only 
about a fourth as many lines of context can be printed on them. 

Admittedly, most of the .pedagogic variations in tachisto- 
scopic use would not be feasible unless there are local facilities 
for making slides or filmstrip^ However,."the construction of 
slides is not at all difficult, and even a small-scale audio-visual 
service can develop'somd. More important, though, is the con^ 
viction of. a number of reading instructors that their home- 
made" tachistoscopic slides and filmstrips are the best ma- 
terials they have for flashed presentation. 
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Extonding Comprohension Skills 



CORA I. FISCHER 
Fort Btnning, Gtorgio 



In the typical college reading program which lasts no 
more than a semester, the attempt to improve the compre- 
hension of the college student or adult may as well begin with 
the emphasis on improving the rate of reading. Ultimately, 
thcilpgree of comprehension of a reader is a function of the 
iamoUnt of knowledge he brings to the material. Thus, the 
rapid reader has an obvious advantage, an advantage which 
increases with ^titrje. * 

As the rate of teii|iiigJmproves, the emphasis should shift 
somewhat toward devetopinlg specific comprehension skills. 
Comprehension is such a complex phenomenon that one can- 
not begin to attempt an exhaustive listing of all the separate 
skills which may be involved. Indeed, it is entirely possible 
that theye are skills which have not oven been identified as 
yet. This need not deter the reading teacher from develop- 
ing those skills which have been identified and which are 
necessary to good comprehension. 

Fof* instructional purposes it is convenient to divide the 
comprehension skills into lower and higher 6rder. Those which 
are included in a list of lower order skills can^be thought of 
as somewhat mechanical. The higher order skills are of a 
more intellectual kind. However, by jblieir very nature, com- 
prehension skills are thinking skills, if^ should not be assumed 
that the word mechanical implies that one can learn these 
skills , without using one's mind. They are all intellectual 
skills, only of varying degree. 

Skills which may be included with the lower order are: 



a. Chooiing the main idea 

b. Recognizing significant details 

c. The summarizing skills 

d. Direction following 

e. Vocabulary improvement 

f. Skimming 



In the adult or college reading program it may not be 
practicable to teacfh all of these skills as adequately as is pos- 
sible. However, even a small amount of time given to these 
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skills will often pjroduce significant improvement in compre- 
hension, especially among students who have never really 
mastered these skills. 

To develop the ability to choose the^ain idea, the student 
begins with^ relatively simple multipfe choice exercises. He 
is given a paragraph to read, ot a whole selection. He is then 
asked to choose the best statement of the main idea. (Exam* 
pies of such exercises are: Glock, P/4S and P. 48; Guiler and 
Raethr pp. 97, 98; Stroud, pp. 79-85.) As the student gains 
prof iciency in this type of exercise, the choices are made more 
difficult, until he is eventually asked to write his own state- 
ment of the main Idea. (For thfs type of exercise, see Stroud, 
P. 92-97.) In many writings there will be disagreement about 
what the main idea is. Class discussion can bring out the fact 
that main ideas are not always obvious or clear cut. The stu- 
(lent must only be asked to have some reason for his choice. 
It is well that the student come to recognize the wide differ- 
ences in quality of writing. 

* To develop the ability to recognize details which are sig- 
nificant and relative there are several types of exercises avail- 
able. One such exercise is to take whole paragraphs from 
current materials and insert irrelevant sentences in them. 

* The student is asked to identify the irrelevant sentences. This 
exercise is useful because it is relatively easy for a teacher 

. to ))uild as it is needed. The multiple choice exercise is also 
used to develop this skill. Such exercises ask the student about 
significant details or ask him to choose statements which 
have some bearing on the main idea. For instance, he is 
given a series of statements and asked which ones agree, dis- 
agree or are not mentioned in tHe selection. (See Guiler and 
* ^Raeth, P. 97; Glock, P. 16 and P. ,20,) A different and more 
difficult exercise is one in which the reader is given a stem 
r paragraph which is followed by several more paragraphs. 
The student is asked to choose between the paragraphs that 
support the stem paragraph in some way and those that do 

not. (See Stroud, P. 98-109.) 

» ► . ■ 

As soon as the student has gained a sufficient degree of 
skill in differentiating between main ideas and the details 
which support it, he should be asked to practice these new 
skills by demonstrating some proficiency in outlining. In 
order to prepare outlines a student must be able to choose 
the^^^idea and list under it those details which have some 
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bearing on it, (For examples of exercises in outlining, see 
Stroud, P. 142; Guiler and Raeth, 96 and P. 102; Glock, 
P. 240,) 

Another exercise which will put to uso the skill the stu- 
dent has gained in recognizing main ideas and significant de- 
tails is summarizing. The ability, to prepare summaries and, 
the ability to use an author's summaries wisely are important 
skills for the mature reader. The student is first asked to 
learn to recognize good summary statements. Suitable exer- 
cises are: Glock, P. 195, Stroud P, 79-83. After he has learned . 
to identify good summary statements, the student should be 
given the opportunity to write his own statements. (See 
Glock, P. 225; Stroud, P. 92.) If further practice is desired, 
the student can be giv^n the opportunity to expand sun^mary " 
statements into paragraphs. He can then compare his own 
expansiofl" with the original. This is a relatively difficult 
exercise but |t can be very rewarding. ^ 

Vocabulary improvement is an area of comprehension 
^ which it is not'nec^sary to discuss very much here. All the 
-ss^ workbooks provide sbme vocabulary improvement exercises. 
These exercised inclijde word meanings, word derivations, pre- 
^^s and suffixes, (fee Glock, P. 452, P. 164; Stroud, P. 120, 
p7^^, 179-183; Guiier and Raeth, P. 117, 119.) In the col- 
lege rfeMing pr^granpan attempt to instill the habit of word 
study is inare ntifS^ than the actual number of words 
the studenlfWy' learn. It is questionable whether any very 
significant inip^oyement in vocabulary can take place in a 
short space of thft.^. Instructors should be primarily Inter- 
ested in fostering lit the student a habit of demanding pre- 
cise meanings* * ' 

Skill in direction following would seem to be a necessity 
in the age of do-it-yourself. HoWever, many students are 
poorly grounded in this skill. E^cercises should be provided 
for careful reading. The student must come to recognize^those 
occasions when careful reading rather than rapid reading is 
called for. Actual exercises in direction following can also 
be given. It is possible that as a student gains skill in the 
/ other areas of comprehensioh there will be some automatic 

/ improvement in the ability to. read directions with the proper^ 

amount of ^are. (See Glock, P. 140, and Stroud, P. 69.) 

The opportunities to put into practice the skill of skim- 
ming are many and varied. Adults use it every day in read- 
ing their newspapers, looking in the phone book, looking up. 
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words in the dictionary, looking for facts in the encyclopedia. 
Deficiency in this skill will cost an adult many hours of his 
time in a week. However, the most important uses of skim- 
ming are often neglected. 

In the primary grades the well-trained teacher mak^s cer- 
tain that her class does not read aimlessly. She gives some 
sort of direction to their yeading. This is equally true for the 
ciompetent high school teachj^r. She would hot think of just 
assigning pages to read without first giving the student some 
previous taiowledge as to what he may expect in those pages. 
This is the job that skimming can do for the adult. It gives 
direction and purpose to his reading. He skims his newspaper 
to find those things he should read more thoroughly. He 
skims articles to gain some idea of what they may contain. 
When he has done this he is aiM^omatically calling to mindv 
his previous knowledge about this subject. It may be little 
or it may be a lot. As has been stated beforei the amount of 
knowledge brought to a subject by the reader is of utmost 
importance to his comprehension of any material. If he does 
not bring previous knowledge to mind while he is reading, 
he learns virtually nothing from the context. Thus the skim- 
ming of material will help him to orient his backgroiind 
knowledge^parallel with the ideas in the reading material. 
(For examples of skimming exercises see, Clock, P. 43 and 
P. 53.) The teacher can, of course, providevthe student with 
many opportunities to skim, using current materials. 

The comprehension skills which ttti^t be considered of a 
higher intellectual order than those which have been discussed 
to this point are all the interpretive aspects of comprehension. 
If a student does not learn to gain meaning beyond what is 
literally said by the author, he has hardly begun to compre- 
hend. 

The skjUs included here are: 

1. Drawing inferences and conclusions 

2. Predicting outcomes 

3. Recognizing the tone and intent of the author 

4. Recognizing the purpose of the author 

5. Understanding semantic devices 
^ 6. Becoming aware of one's personal HJa^es 
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Training: in these skills will help to reduce the gullibilityi 
in respect to ttie printed page, which has heretofore character- 
ized the American public,\lt is the aim of theijcollege or adult 
reading program to makeUlie reader more aware of how he 
reads. A greater sensitivity to how words are used, a slight 
suspicion of what the authbr . is attempting to do, an aware- 
. ness of individual biases, greater thoughtfulness in his read- 
ing habita in general— 'these \will help a reader to greater ma- 
turity and more useful comprehension, 

■ • • • 

To help the student to recbgnize implications and to draw 
valid conclusions he is given multiple choice exercises on his 
reading in which he is asked p distinguish between conclu- 
sions and inferences which majAor may not be logically dravra. 
(See Guiler and Raeth, P, 98 Qhd K 160.) ^ 

Predicting outcomes refers tb the ability of the reader to 
be aware of possible conclusiona an author might reach, of 
ways a story might end or a problem might be solved. The 
teacher can provide practice in tnis by merely stopping the 
student before the author has stated\his conclusions and ask- 
ii^ the student to state some possibilities. The obvious use 
of this type of skill is in the detective stories. However, this 
is by no means the most important. Authors do not always 
come to conclusions which are valid and it is up to the reader 
to attempt to decide for himself what outcomps can be within 
the realm of possibility. Unless he does this he will be prone 
to accept whatever the author says. Naturally, skill in draw- 
ing inferences and conclusions is closely related to the ability 
to predict outcomes. 

. The a-bility to grasp how the author feels abdut his subject 
is a great help to the reader in attempting to evaluate writ- 
ten material. 4t is often easier to sit back and let the author's 
emotions rule one's own. This is no doubt a good attitude for 
the reading of fiction. It is dangerous when the reader is 
trying to become enlightened on controversial issues. (Illus- 
trations of gxercises used to help develop this skill are : Glock, 
P. 63 and P. i224 ; Guiler and Raeth, P. 110, Understanding 
Point of View; Stroud, P. 157.) Again improvement in this 
skill will come about primarily by making the student aware 
that the author usually does have a point of view which will 
probably not be explicitly stated but which will be evident to 
a thoughtful reader. g <^ 
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Authors have various purposes: to inform, to persuade, 
to instruct, to amuse and a host of others. The reader must 
be aware of this purpose if he is fully to-appreciate what an 
author is trying to tell him. He must also be aware of. it 
if he Is not to be easily taken in by authors whose purpose is 
not consistent with the reader's welfare. Propaganda, of 
course, is the classic example of the need for a knowledge of 
the author's purpose. It is not the only one. Editorials, ar- 
ticles, reviews and books should all be read in the light of 
what is the attthor's underlying purpose, One way to help 
develop a habit of questioning the author's purpose is to have 
th6 student read various types of material and then answer 
the question, who would have me believe this? (See Stroud, 
P. 157-161.) Another, exercise is the multiple choice exercise 
in which the student is €iven several purposes and asked to 
choose which he thinks; i^ the one the author had in mind. 
(See Glock, P. 193 and P. 199.) 

To develop semantic sophistication in a short reading 
course is not a feasible goal. What is entirely possible is to 
help the student to recognize the more obvious semantic de- 
vices which authors use to achieve their various purposes. 
It is not the purpose here to explore all the semantic devices 
which a teacher may teach the student to recognize. A few 
of the simpler ones to recognize are: 

1. Using words with several coimotations. 
V2. Appealing to universal human needs, such as se- 
curity, status and desire to belong. 
8. Identifying a cause or product with something which 
is universally approved or disapproved (depending . 
on which side the author is on), such as a famous 
person or an ideal. (Democracy, Communism, etc.) 

Such devices are in such constant use today that it is not 
difficult for the teacher to find examples for students to ana- 
lyze. He should certainly come to recognize such statements 
as* 'Everyone does it; So-and-so uses it; It belongs to the 
better things in life; etc. (Examples of exercises which help 
to develop some degree of semantic awareness are found in: 
Stroud, P. 163-170; Glock, P. 85 and P. 38; Guiler and Raeth, 
P. 114.) 

The personality characteristics of the reader have a most 
'important effect on his comprehension. Most people have 
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areas in which their minds are not open to suggestion. For 
some it is religion, for some politics, for some particular ideas 
or particular people, though it would perhaps be a wonder- 
ful thing if all people were open minded on all subjects, it 
is nevertheless true that most people are not. The important 
thing is to become aware of those areas in which one is not 
impartial. In this area it is not important that the student 
do exercises but that he discuss his own areas of bias. 

To summarize briefly what has been said about the teach- 
ing of comprehension, comprehension" skills were divided into 
two types which were called the lower and higher order skills. 
Included in the lower order skills were: Recognizing main 
ideas, significant details, summarizing, direction following, 
vocabulary improvement and skimming. The higher order 
skills were: drawing inferences and concluBions, predicting 
' outcomes, tone and intent, author's purpose, semantic devices 
and personal biases. Hi was stated that practice in these skills 
with increase in rate of reading would help the reader toward 
bettor comprehension. This list of skills by no means exhausts 
the reading skills \vhich are used by the thoughtful reader. 
It is on these basic skills, however, that further improvement 
will depend. Development in reading never stops. The adult 
who reads widely, becoming ever more adept in the ug| of 
these skills and building an ever-increasing background of 
information on which to judge each new reading irf thej^ojpe 
of the way of life which has pinned its faith on the be||ef 
that the voting public will ultimately make the right decisions. 



The three workbooks listed below were repeatedly cited in the- arti^^ 
w^gre^ch^ntoins a wide variety of good comprhension xerc.ses. 
ScWlXion exercises may Se found n several other collet 
reaSng manuals, some of which are hsted in Lyle Millers article 
in this Yearbook. ' i, 

'Clock- Marvin,<r;ie Improvement of Coliige Redding, Boston: Houghton! 
Wlifflin Company, 1954. , . 

•Guilor, Walter S; and Raeth, Claire J., Developmental Itfioding, Chicago: 
Lip^incott, 1058. - 

•Stroud, J. B., Ammona, Robert S., and Bamman, Henry A.,^Jmproi;m^ 
neading Ability, New^York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, -1950. 



Current Use of Workbooks ond Mechanical Aids 

lY LYLE 1. MILLER 
Profttsor of Education 
Univiriity of Wyoming 

Whereas the several preceding articles in this Yearbook 
"have dealt with reeoiMn^ations of^edagogy and materials 
in college reading instructiim^JJie-fiejrtTffew pa will be de- 
voted to actual practices as reported by 233 colleges. The 
data summarized were taken from c(uestion|naires sent to 372 
colleges which had been operating reading programs at the 
time of an earlier survey in 1955. The 233 responses repre- 
sented reading courses with as few as four and as many as 
200 students in colleges in all but three of the states in this 
country* ' 

The questionnaires included a few items about adminis- 
trative procedures such as class size, credit given, and cur-- 
rent philofiophy regarding the reading program. While theat 
matters do not relate directly to the topic of workbooks ahd 
mechanical aids, some trends were disclosed which m^ as 
well be reported in the. next few paragraphs. 

/ ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 
Growth or Decline of the Reading Program 

. In terms of growth of program in the last five years, 49 
schools indicated that their programs had more than doubl^ed, 
67 indicated that they had had moderate increases, 84 mdi- 
cated no increase at all, 20 indicated that they were limited 
by college policy and would not grow, and 2 indicated that 
they were unable tt) tiell about growth. 

One of the most surprising facts to emerge from the study 
• was that 81 of the schools (13 per cent) which responded to 
the questionnaire; indicated that they wore no longer carry- 
ing on a developmental reading program in their schools. 
Several of the unanswered questionnaires were returned with 
an indication that the staff person to whom they had been 
addressed was no longer at the institution. One would per- 
haps be safe in assuming that some of the other question- 
naires were unanswered for this same reason. 
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In view of a general trend toward increasing demand for 
developmental reading classes, this 13 per cent loss of pro- 
grams seems to bear closei_g^tiny. A careful look at the 
reasons given, the accompanyiHjsletters, the footn^J)t!Bs, etc,, 
that 'Came back with these 81 ques|^ionnaires points out three 
major reasons for the discontinuation of these programs. 

1. Several schools seems to have had a definite c]bange in 
philosophy in. the last few years abou^ helping students 
to become adjusted to college.^Seyeral staff members 
mentipned' thflit their schools KSff^adopted a .policy of 

* "survival of the fittest," "rigid selective admission 
acreenin|r," or "sink or swim." The philosophy of these 
schools seems to be moving toward a, belief that with 
\ increasing numbers of college students in each succes- 
^ sive year? the c^gi;eater consideration' must be given^ to 
the student who is prepared and capabli^pf college suc- 
cess. ManyM these schools take the pbsitioil that other 
smaller schools can; provide these kinds of ''remedial 
programs" if they want to do so to attract students. 
Although most of the stdff members who have worked ^ 
witfi the reading prograftis themselveiS realize that thfese 
programs offer a great deal to the able student as well 
as to the "problem student,? this point of Vifew has not 
been persuasive enough to save the programs from ex- 
t iinction. ' , * 

2. Staff changes seem to be a significant factor in the dis- 
continuation of several programs. In these cases, one 
individual has take!l the interest^ and the time, often in 
addition to his regular staff assignments, to develop a 
readihg program. \ When this staff member left, ho end* 
else seemed ready to take over these responsibilities. 
They had never been estKblished as a part of the on-o 
going universit3Hprpgram, but only as a special interest 
area of an individual or a small group of staff mem- 
bers. In a few cases there was some indication that the 
university would like to employ another person with ' 
similar interests, but that they had not had much suc- 
cess in locating such qualified personnel. . 

8. Several schools indicated that their reading program 
had been discontinued because, it "cost too much," or 

. that they couldn't justify the budget expenditure. This 
again would indic|te a failure in not having established 
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the values of the program ajt a level that was readily 
recognizable to thoiae in j)o3itiona of administrative re- 
* sponsibility. Pierhaps too little was ddne in thfe way. of 
organization and information about the operation and 
effectiveness of the program. 

0 c CoUegc Credit ^ ^ 

In terms of credit, we find that over half of those schools 
reporting offer their reading progranion a "no-credit" basis. 
The maximum credit involved in any school was five quarter 
hours credit in combination with oth^r 'basic study skills* 
Table I below indicates a tMreakdown on the credit distribution. 



Table I' - 



Credit 


Quarter 


" Semester kbt Specified Total 


None 


13 


25 


87 124 


1 \ 


8 


' 18 


7 28 


2 


'9 


28 


8 85 




. 4 . • 


9 


8 16 


6 


2. . 


too. 


2 


J 







0 



In t6rms of the membership in reading classes, the ma- 
jority of the schools (1^4) reported that their enrolhnent was 
open to any under-classman. Thirty^six schools indicated that 
they limited their enrollment to freshmen only. Non-college 
adults were allowed to register in reading classes in sixty- 
three of the schools reporting. Three respondents went on 
to comment they encour^tged high school students to partici- 
pate in these classes and ten schools indicated they ericour- 
aged faculty members to take advantage of the rea(ding pro- 
gram, 

/ Time Spent On Reading Instrpction 

• ■ . \ . ^ 

In terms of. time spent in actual supervised readmg prac- 
tice, the general pattern seemed to be about 20 or 30 hours, 
g'**h ji substantial number of schools indicating even more 



time than that spent in reading class, breakdown of the 
'time spent in the responding institutions is presented in Table 

n. 

Table II 

Length of Training and Total Class Hours Spent 
on Reading Work 



No. of hours 
30 
20 
40 
50 
10 
64 
66 
60 
. 72 
96 



No, of institutionli 
61 
• 69' 
. 28 
21 
14. 
7 - 
1 

• 1 
1 
1 



Varied with individual needs 



Class Size 



In respoiise to the Question of average class shse, the re- 
spondents indicated a wide range in class size with accentual 
tendency seeming to be a class size of 20 to 26 students. Ac- 
tual distribution, of class sizes as reported by responding insti- 
■"tutions is presented ih Table in. 




_ Table III 

Average Size of Reading Groups 
Class Size Number of responding institutions 



Under 10 
From 10-14 
Fi-om 15-19 
From 20-24 
From 25-29 
From SO-34 
From 35-89 
From 40-50 
From-&0^99 
100 or more 



69 

70 



16 
83 
47 
59 
28 
16 
6 
6 
1 



METHODS AND MATERIALS' 

* ♦ 

Bjrjfarlfie most popular basic plan of instruction, as indi- 
jc&t^dbyOG r esponding i nstitutions, was the basic firroup prac- 
=-^ice1iaihg workbooks for the whole group, supplemented *by 
individual practice with mechanical aids.. The next most poput 
.lar pattern,- as followed by Bl institutions, waa one o! basic 
group practice with mechanical aids supplemented by indi- 
vidual practice in workbooks. Only a small dumber of schools 
indicated a subdivision of the. class into homogenous groups 
for BpecificM^ractice. Fmirteen indicated such grouping for 
workbofok practice and eleven indicated such grouping for 
.machine practice; Eighteen schools indicated an individual- 
, ized program planned for each individual's need with no com- 
'mdn group work f or^^alE^A? one might expect, most of these 
programs -were thoi^ of schools handling small groups of s>i- 
denta. Another common planr^hleh had not been provided 
in the (Juestionnaire but whiclflteeemed to be the practice of 
forty-six of the ina|ltutions, was a group program utilizing 
both workbooks and mechanical aids for indivdual practice 
within the group, but' with no compmOn basis for practice for 
the entire gfioup. . ' , ^ • 

In the areiTof basic itiethqd, liien, we seem lo find strong 
support for a basic orientation around either workbooks or 
mechanical aids, with the responding schools somewhat di- 
vided as to the jbCBt basic approach. Several respondents re- 
ported definite dissatisfaction with various mechanical aids,- 
however, and indicated tKat they were using their various 
reading irtachines^ less and less as time went on. Some indi- 
cated that they had changed irbm a mechanical aid to a work- 
' book approach rather recently. On the other hand, although 
so;ne negative reaction to specific workbooks was voiced, no 
definite shifts from a workbopk approach to a lAechanlcal aid 
approach seamed Dbvious in the replies. I \vould assume, there- 
fore, from, studying the questionnaire results that workbooks 
are a little more -soundly- established imd Aess subject to criti- 
cism than are mijchanical aids. Even^With a numher ot nega- 
tive comments about mechanical aids, however/one should not 
' necessarily conclude that this would imply that the workbook 
approach is the better approach. It majrbe that it^is simply 
a more economical approach for schools "with limited budgets. 
The factor of "quality?* or "cost" in (this issue could not be 
^ 'established without a more complete study than this one. 
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" J) ' Utilization of Workboolc 

In securing* more detailed ihformatioh about the utilization 
of workbooks, two possible usps were set ijp in tlfe question- . 
naire for identification. First, workbooks which were used i 
as a basic manual for all members of the group; and secondi 
workbdolcs' which were used as supplemental practice for in- 
dividuals, , ^ 

* ■ ^ 
Tho first question ctf the basic manuals for all members 
of the group, would seem to apply only to the'96 schools which 
indicated a basic approach of a workbook for all group mem- 
bers. However, 157 schools answered this^uestion, indicating 
some substantial use of workbooks for all meipbers of the 
group. 9[<Mfty-one tlifferent workbooks were identified in re- 
sponse to this question. Of these, 33 were mentioned by tonly 
one or two schools and therefore do not seem to have very 
extensive use. (These are listed at the en^ of the paper.) 
Some of these undoubtedly ard locally prepared workbooks 

which have only limited circulation. ' ' 1 ' 

* ^ ^ . 

The ten )i)ooks which seem to be most widely used in the 
sample of this study are listed below in the order of descend- 
ing frequency of use. The number in front of the listing indi- 
cates the numlj^r'of schools which reported using this y^ork- 
bodk as a basic workbook for*all members of their"^^ groups. 

(17) Miller, Lyle L., Increitsing Reading Efficiency. Henry 
' - Holt, 195G 

(14) Spache, George D. and Paul Berg, The Art of Ef- 
ficient Reading. Macmillan Co., 1955 

(14) Clock, Marvin D., Improvement of College Reading. . 

Houghton Mifflin, 1954 
» * » 

(13) Simpson, Elizabeth A., S A Better Reading Books, , * 

Chicago: Science Research Associates, Iitc, 1051- - 

(12) Brown, James I., Efficient Reading. D. C, Heath, 
1952 (Alternate Edition, 1956) 

(11) Gilbert^ Doris W., Power ar}d ^Speed in Reading. 
Prentice Hall, 1956 / ^ 

(11) Strang, Ruth, Study Type of Reading Exercises. 
Columbia University Press, 19B1 
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( 9 ) Witty, Paul, How to Become a Better Reader. Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1958 

( 8 ) Cosper, Russ^ and E. G. Griffin, Toioard Better 
Reading ^11 Appleton Century Crofts, 1953 

( 8 ) Stroud, James B., Ammons and Bammm, Improving 
Beading Ability, Appleton Century Crof ts, 1956 

Almost all of the schools identified workbooks which were 
used as supplementary practice material, and in all, 86 books 
or supplementary materials were identified in this question. 
Several of these apparently are not nationally known publi- 
cations and may be local materials or materials with a very 
limited distribution, / 



^ Materials To Sypplement Workbooks 

In listing materials other than workbooks used to supple- 
ment classroom practice, the following materials were listed 
in this orders y 

!• Mimeographed local material 48 

2. College textbooks : 25 

^ 8. Magazines 25 

4. Vocabulary exercises - 20 

5. S, R. A. laboratory ^«r..v..-12 

• 6. General outside reading , -I" 

.7. Novels -V- • ^ 

8, Newspapers - • ^ 

,9. Library materials • ^ 

10. Dictionaries ...r • ^ 

11. Various reprints ^ 

12. Perceptual DeveJ6^ent Laboratory Materials 8 

18. Short stories : 2 

14, Worksheets v * • ^ 

(80 institutions listed mechanical aids of various 
^ t types in this sectibh) 
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Mechanical equipment may be used for several purposes 
in a reading program so this question was designed to iden- 
tify both mechanical aids used and the nature of the use. 
This material is summarized in Table IV. 

Table IV 

/ USB — ^ 

Instrument, Diajrnoaia Motivation Training Group Drill 

Opthalm9graph 11 4 1 

Metrpnoscope X • 3 • 1 

Telebinocular 65 2 2 

Tachistoscope 25 99 84 75 

Reading Accelerators .... 22 • 118 131 20 

Films 19 74 , 69 47 

Other — 

• Orthometer 4 '1 1 

Controlled Reader 2 11 13 11 

Rateometer 1 1 

Tachitron :■ 1 -r- — • - 

Flash Readers 1 

Shadowscope 1 1 

Perceptoscope. - 1 ^ 2 2 

From the data in Table iV it is apparent that the most 
frequently used mechanical aids are the tachistoscope, which 
seems to be most popular as a motivational and training de- 
vice, and the reading accelerators, which are used most fre- 
quently as a training device. Films seem t^ be used for all 
four purposes, but a number of the respondents who listed 
films aisQ added critical comments about the limitations of 
the filnSf particularly for group work. Several of the devices 
listed under "Stlher" probably should have been included under 
the heading of "reading accelerators" but are listed sepairately 
hero to indicate that some reading instructors felt there was 
a difference that merited a separate listing. 

"Pre" and "Post" Tests 

. \ 

In teyH^^f tes^ used as pre- and post-class measurements 
Q in growth of reading skills, sixty-three tests were mentioned 
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but only eight of these were mentioned more than six times. 
Twenty schools used locally made testa. liisted in decreasing 
order of f reauency these tests are as follows : 

Diagnostic Reading Test ••• 61 

• Cooperative English Reading Test ..... 57 

Iowa Silent Reading Test..., ^ 45 

S. R. A. Reading Test • •• 22 

' Nelson-Denny Reading Test • 21 

California Reading Test • 12 

Robins-Hall Reading Test 7 

Material^ Desired to Meet Unfilled Needs in 
Developmental Reading Program 

A wide variety of ideas were expressed in response to this 
question but six points seemed to stand out as needs that ten 
'or more reading instructors recognized. These basic material 
needs are listed in the hope that some of you may become 
interested and develop some of these materials to share with 

your colleagues in the field. . „ * 

1. More material and tests appropriate specifically for 
the college level. 

2. Material in specific subject content areas. 

3. Easier editions of workbook for use at lower levels. 

4. More and better vocabulary aids. 

5. Better standardized tests of reading and compre- 
hension. 

•6. Workbooks which would include a greater variety of 
difficulty content in a single book* ' 

Other noeds^ressed were the needs for more mechan- 
ical aids of different types, less exjpensive mechanical aids, 
^hd longer standardized reading materials. 



PART TWO 
IMPROVING PROGRAMS 

Background Of Medsurement In 
Reading Improvement 

J. I. SIHOUD 
Stat* Univirilty of Iowa 

All research presupposes measurement. In a sense all im- 
provement in instruction in reading depends upon nieasure- 
ment. To be sure a given teacher may reflect that he feels 
more comfortable and self-assured teaching reading by pro- 
cedure A than by procedure F. This is scarcely measurement. 
But if a hundred teachers or eighty in a hundred, make such 
a report we have somettiirig approaching measurement. One 
could write a "descriptive history of methpds of reading in- 
struction without reference to measurement. However, when 
one attempts to investigate the. relative effectiveness of the 
respective methods, seen in historical perspective, he must 
sooner or later come to terms with measurement. 

If for the moment we consider the sum total of our knowl- 
edge of reading, such as might be encompassed- in a course of 
instruction bearing the title Psychology of Reading, knowledge 
which certainly has had a profound effect upon reading in- 
struction, we are impressed with the cruciality of measure- 
ment. Javal must have made his original observations upon 
the saccadic nature of eye movement in reading without the 
aid of measurement. Indeed it seems unlikely that one would 
have ever attempted to investigate the behavior of the eyes in 
reading had he tibt observed that they move in unusual ways. 
However, all subsequent kVioWledge of eye movements has 
been derived through measurement. The period from 1878, the 
date of Javal's Original observations, to 1917, the date oi 
Schmidt's monograph, was marked by attempts to measure 
eye movements in reading.* | , 

•VV A Schmidt. An Expcrimontal Sttidv in Iho PHUahphoy o/ licading. 
SuVpiemcnTury' Educational MonoBvaphs, No. 2, Cl.icago: Univcraity 
of Chiengo Proas, 1017. 



A^imilar history characterizes the work on the relation- 
ship bet^veen reading* rate and comprehension. In his booK, 
Mental Evolution in Animala, published in 1883, Romanes 
described some work upon this problem.**.Here he measured 
reading^rate much a's we do today. Teata of reading comprehen- 
sion as we know them had not appeared upon the scene. He re- 
sorted to the method of written reproduction. In passmg, it 
may be noted he observed "astonishing differences m reading 
rate," amounting to as much as 4 to 1. He also observed a 
lack of relationship between slowness of reading and power 
of assimilation. Investigations to the same effect, using more 
or less similar methods were reported by. Abell (1894) and 
Quantz (1897).*** As you well know, the problem of the re- 
lationship between reading rate and reading comprehension 
is still with us. I think it may be' said that the advent of the 
reading test as you and I know it has contributed more to 
confusion than to the solution of the problem. To this issue 
we shall return later. . t 

If we look at almost any of the practical problems of read- 
ing instruction we again see the significant role of measure- 
ment. Without measurement, without measurement of some 
kind we do not know what the instructional ne^ds are and 
do not know the effectiveness of instruction once it has been 
undertaken. Any consideration of such practical woblems as 
reading readiness, reading level, individual differences, ho- 
mogenous grouping, establishing s^ial classes for the re- 
tarded or gifted, referring pupils for remedial instruction, 
investigating factors associated with reading deficiencies, 
.calls for measurement appropriate to the problem. 

In thus recognizing that measurement occupies a crucial 
place In the improvement of reading instruction we should not 
lose sight of the role of subjective judgment upon the part 
of the teacher. The judgment of the shrewd, , experienced 
teacher may approach an unstandardized form of measure- 
ment and should always be given weight in pupil appraisal 
procedures. Moreover, in thinking of measurement we en- 
visage more than measurement of reading proper. It is really 
the child and his development that concerns us, not merely 
his reading. Thus the professional worker in reading must be 
conversant with measurement of intelligence, of personality, 



♦♦Now York: D. Apploton and 00^1883. . _ , , n 

♦♦♦r M. XuVRapld Reading, ilducaticmal Review, mi, Vol S, np. 
283 ff. 1.0. Quantz, Problems in the Psychology of Reading, PmuoU- 
O logical Review, Monograph Supplements, 1807, ,Vo|. Z, No. l. 



. especially as it may affect or be affected by reading perform- 
ance, and With the measurement of scholastic achievement 
generally as this reflects the use of reading. 

We are all familiar with the fact that writers recognize 
two kinds of reading testa, the so^ed survey test and the 
diagnostic or analytical test. The survey test whose purpose 
seems to be that of ranking pupils in over-all proficiency in 
reading or perhaps determining the general developmental 
level of reading of a class or school system, appears to be 
most appropriate to a general educational achievement bat- 
tery. The professional worker in reading w^ll probably insist 
upon the use of the best teats he can get— tests that yield the 
maximum amount of information about the reading perform- 
ance of the pupils being tested. Having made this point it still 
may be questioned whether or not analytical testing has lived 
up to its earlier promise, in the fifeld of reading, in the field 
of intelligence, or elsewhere. What I mean to suggest is that 
diagnostic testing is something to be critical about. . 

Analytical testing seems to imply that reading perform- 
ance may be analyzed into a number of separate and at least 
somewhat independent abilities, that these abilities develop 
in a given pupil atrates that are somewhat independent, and 
that we have separate and independent instructional proce- 
d«le9 for their development. In the light of these three condi- 
tions we seem to do pretty well at the beginning and early 
levels, and less well at later levels. 

There are certain abilities which we associate with reading 
readiness, which are correlated with one another and with 
intelligence, but which vary somewhat independently. More- 
over specific training designed to foster the development of 
these abilities or skills i^at hand. I have in mind such abilities 
or skills is at hand. I have in mind such abilities as auditory 

• di^rimination, visual discrimination, matching objects whose 
names begin with the same sounds, choosing pictures of ob- 
jects whose names begin like the names of certain objects 
or persons named in stories, and discerning the meaning ol 
stories heard orally. Of course the meaning of the obtained 
• scores on such testa will depend upon the measured intem- 
gence afid perhaps the social background of the individual 
child. Thus the intelligence becomes a factor, perhaps the 

- most important single factor, in assessing readiness for read- . 

; \>*"«f- 77 
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At the first and second grade levels diagnosis may also 
feature an intelligence score or some kind of reading capacity 
score. Especially at these stages of readinrr^velopment the 
teacher or reading specialist will wish to make sure that ade- 
quate auditory and visual discrimination abilities have been 
acquired. In addition it would seem to be profitable to test for 
word analysis, sight vocabulary, use of contextual 61ues in 
attacking fiew words, and of course, reading comprehension. 
.In the latter the test designer may make use of sentences, 
paragraphs,. or somewhat longer Connected stories, or of all 
three. I think some caution should be observed in attributiijg 
diagnostic significance to the separate scores. At least, when 
the three types are used there appears to be no reason why 
the scores cannot be combined to form a total readinjj com- 
prehension score. It is not sufficient, in order to enlarge the 
count of diagnostic features of a test, to call one of these 
sentence compreliensioni another, paragraph comprehension; 
and the other, story comprehension ; and to provide subtest 
scores and norms, as if the three separate scores had some 
diagnostic significance. At least,, the test author should be 
expectdd to demonstrate that the part scores have rfome ana- 
lytical value or present plausible argument that they do so. 
Ifseems probable that the pupils who can read and success- 
fully respond to such sentences as (1) Can some animals live 
under water all their lives? or (2) Do birds like to have you 
touch them? or (3) Would you be surprised if yoju^saw d mon- 
key drying the dishes? could successfully read stories of com- 
parable levels of difficulty and Vocabulary. This in no sense 
is offered as a criticism of test authors for using a yariety of 
devices for testing reading comprehension. They always work 
under rigid limitations of space. They face the problem of 
the most efficient use of space. They also face the problem 
of holding the interest of the pupils. Obviously they are justi- 
fied in employing any stratagem available. Upon our part, as 
professional workers in the field of reading, we do not have 
to attribute diagnostic significance to these separate tests 
simply because they exist. 

The reading test author always faces the problem of how. 
to combine the subtest scores to form composite scores. As a 
kind of rule of thumb I think it might be suggested that scores 
which have separate diagnostic or teaching significance should 
not be combined into composites. For example, work-study 
skills such as the use of indexes, the use of the library, or the 
^ ability to read maps, hardly belong with reading comprehen- 
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aion, not in a diajrnostic tegt. They might be grouped together 
to forni a total work-study skill score. Measures of reading 
' capaci^ if* they form a constituent part of a reading test, 
should be kept separate frpm work-study skills and reading 
comprehension. As much may be said of word attack skills 
or. sight vocabulary. A 'composite score comprised of all th^^ 
*7 " PaVt scores oh a rea^ing^test is not very meaningful and tends 
to obscure its diagnostic features. The practice oMProviding* 
such scores may not be objectionable at all in a survey type 
of test. / 

Once we are past the priipary grades, appraijgal of read- 
ing »performance in the ordinary course of school work re- 
solves itself pretty largely into measures of capacity, measures 
of rate, tind measures of comprehension. One of the most en- 
gaging tests ^to this' purpose, one which unfortunately for 
sometime has been out of print, is the Tan Waffanen-Dvorak 
Diagnostic Examination of Silent Tieadhiij Abilities, As meas- 
ures of capacity this battery features subtests of Vocabulary, 
Analogies, and General Information, As a measure of reading 
rate these author^ make use of ^ test of the Chapman-Cook 
-type, consisting of a number* of short paragraphs in each oi 
which is imbedded an incongruent word or phrase. The reader 
is asked to mark out these^wor^s or phrases, 

^ Upon the face of it this^ould look like a good procedure, 
since it provides evidence that the reader did or did not read , 
with understanding the passages upon which his rate of read- 
ing was established. However, this method h^s some inherent 
disadvantages.* Such tests are ordinarily administered by the 
time-limit method. If the number of items attempted is taken 
as the rate jSCore nothing is gained by requiring the reader 
to show evidence that he understood whjjt^^e read. If the 
number right, or wo^se still the number right minus a frac- 
tion of the number w^rong is taken its the sc^e, we confound 
the rate score with the\comprehens|on §core. One who attempts 
15 items and gets 10 rfght reads faster than one who attempts 
10 items and gets 10 right He would not receive a higher rate 
score .by this method, Indeed if a corJ-ection formula is ap- 
plied he would receive a\lower score, ^ 

There is the further^, fact thatthe reading rate score is 
, contaminated by the pujpits' habiMof work and thought A 
meticulous worker may dafn a lower ♦score than another stu- 
0 dent who reads no fasteii but is less careful about his work, • 
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Both of these criticisms of the Ghapman-Cook typo of test 
apply to any work-type reading r(^te tests. 

The Van Waganen-Dvorak examination provides for f ivd 
comprehension scores, as follows: (1) generalizing, (2) draw- . 
ing inferences, (3) tioting and remembering clearly stated 
detail, (4) drawing conclusionlj and (5) combining ideas that 
belong together, in thought but are not presented togethen^ l 
These subtests of comprehension are of high quality /They^ 
sample most of the important aspects of good reading compre- . 
hensioT^. At least these are aspects of intelligent reading.^ 
I think the merit of these subtests lies chief ly in their quality 
and in the ampleness of their coverage of comprehension 
abilities. I feel less assured about the diagnostic significance 
of the part scores. I doubt that these abilities vary indepen* 
dently to any great exteni or that we can or should provide 
instruction designed to foster their development independent- 
ly. Certainly this is a case in which a total comprehension 
scoreJsxmost meaningful. 



There are some traits which we simply associate with 
intellect. A huildJed years ago in Europe, as' railroads and 
highways were being built and gravel pits dug, men were 
finding stone implements, eoliths dating back to the tertiary 
period, and later, shaped tools of the second inter-glacial. No 
fossil men were found to go with these implements in those 
far-off periods. Yet, scholars recogjiized them as the \vork 
of man. These are among the^hings we expect of intellect, 
and only creatures capable of higher intelligence can do these 
things. Of course intelligent pupils can generalize, draw infer- 
ences and conclusions, can summarize, and combine ideas that > \ 
go together in thought but are not presented together in time . ' 
r and space.. Indeed they can combine and synthesize informa- 
-^^ion acquired at different periods in their lives. 

A test author can make more efficient use of his reading 
text by getting at comprehension in different ways. One good 
inference item may be all he can get out of a paragraph. But 
he may also be tb\e to get an information item or two, a gen- ^ 
eralizatlon item, or a conclusion item. This fa(?t alone would . 
justify the use of a variety of types of comprehension items. Jr 

At this point' the question arises as to the rightful rela- , - 
. tionship between tests ^f reading comprehension and tests of 
' intelligence. Suppose one of you, or for all I know, a bright 
sixth grade pupil read the following statements,: The Caspi^in 
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Sea, situated between Europe- and A3i^ is 92 feet below sea 
level. It is fed by two large rivers, the Volga and the Ural, 
which drain vast areas of Russia. You or he would be able 
to'infer th^t this is'quite a large sea; that it is a body of salt 
water; that it has no outlet to any of the oceans, among other 
things. Such statements and such inferences might well go 
into ah intelligence test at age levels to which they are appro- 
priate. I would not think them appropriate to a reading 
comprehensien test. The inferences must be drawn from too 
much information not contained in the two-sentence story. 
Conversely, in a reading comprehension test we might think 
that the stories to be read should feontain all or n^ost of the 
information the pupil would require in order to draw the in- 
ferences, to make the generjilizations or draw the conclusions 
called for. Obviously different levels of reading 'comprehen- 
sion will require different levels of intelligence. 

1 have suggested that there are three major facets to pupil 
appraisal in the field of reading and that the question of im- 
provement of reading be considered in the light of these three 
facets. As indicated, .these are reading rate ot fluency, reading 
comprehension, and reading capacity, perhaps chiefly intelli- 
gence. It is of the greatest consequence that measures of these 
three aspects of pupil growth be kept separate one from an- 
other in so far as possible. 

It seems fairly easy to secure independent measures of 
reading rate. As Professor Eller and his students have dem- 
onstrated, fair reliability can be achieved in reading rate 
scores, either by the time limit or amount limit method, based 
upon three or four minutes reading time.* At least rate scores 
based upon reading times of such lengths appear to be about 
as reliable as those based upon reading time of much longer 
length. Now, the test author, being under press to make the 
most efficient use possible of his allotted space commonly 
prepares Ta comprehension test over passages thus read to 
establish iieading rate. In so far as I can see this does no 
harm to the rate score. But it do6s in some cases, for some 
reasons unknown to me, introduce a con-elation between rate 
and comprehension, as for example dn the Pressey and Traxler 
testa. In the case of these two tests, as you will recall, the 
pupil proceeds to read a somewhat long selection and after a, 



length of time marks' the line he is reading when a pre^ 
arranged signal is given.^he pupil then completes the read- 
ing of the entire selection and straightway takes an untimed 
comprehension test. With these two tests I have repeatedly 
obtained correlations in the range .of from .30 to .40 between 
the rate and cbmpreliension scores. We would of course expect 
positive, aQd sonJewhat higher, correlations between rate and 
comprehension on those tests in which the 'comprehension 
saction is timed. I have also ^repeatedly obtained zero corre-- 
lotions between rate and comprehension ii^ other situations^ 
in , which pupils read entire selections eaclA at his own rate 
' and proceeded to take untimed comprehension tests over the 
passages. Another of our students, Mr. Thajberg^ has obtained 
correlations of zero, more or less, betwecp rate of reading 
established on one set of selections and comprehension scores 
established on entirely different sets of selections.* The latter 
were, of course, read. 

It is suggested that there might be some merit in using' 
different reading selections for the establishment of rate 
from those used to establish comprehension scores. At least 
this procedure would^p^mit us to conclude that any relation- 
ship found' to exist between rate and comprehension were real, 
and not a consequence of some kind of dependence of one of 
the measures upon the other. This jvould look like a legitimate 
thing to do. If reading rate has any generalijty, if tjievft are 
persons who are rapid, average, and sj^ow renders, this fact 
, can be ascertained, and ^uch persons identified, by one read- 
ing passage as well as another. If reading com^prehension 
scores have any generality, good, average, and poor compre- 
hension can be ascertained on reading selections quite inde^ 
pendent of those used to establish rate. Moreover, the rate 
and comprehension tests could be thus administered weeks or 
months apart. 

*• ■ ' , * 

It is true that the rank and filfr of reading comprehen- 
sion tests are confounded by a rate factor. It has seemed ex^ 
pedient in the marketing of tests to be able to.inform* school 
officials precisely how long jt takes to administer a test. Fow 
this reason, and also perhaps ta enhance the reliability of 
the tests, reading tests commonly are strictly timed. Thus 
the comprehension score reflects hot only power of compre- 
hension but also reading rate and. rate of work. An excellent 

♦S. p. Thalberg, Reading: Rate and CompVehension in a QoIIege Heading 
Q Proffram, Master's Thesis jyff^reparation> State University of Iowa. 
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substitute for a comprehOTsion test of unlimited fime is the 
"level of ''comprehensiofii*' feature of the Cooperative tc3ts. 
Here, oven though there is a specified time tor; administra-^ 
tion, the level of comprehension score is reasonably uninflu- 
V enced by rate of reading. Suffice it to say that it is possible 
^ for a slow reader to make as hig^) a comprehension score as 
a rapid reader. It is rather surprising that this procedure 
has not beien used more^tensively than has been the case. 

In my insistence that reading rate^nd comprehension be ^ 
n\easured by methods that yield scores^ that are independent 
of each other I am not assuming that rate and comprehension 

* never bear any genuine relationship to each other. I think 
in the ordinary course of events, and 'in the case of most read-'' 
in^: tests, rate and c!omprohension vary independently, jntfre 
or less. Either this is true or I, &nd some of you, have had 
no business teaching that slow reading is the consequence^f - 
bad habits. On the other hand I feel sure there are conditiohs 
under which rate and comprehension vary concomitantly. I 
think the question that shouW be asked is,. WhftHvre the con- 
ditions that influence the relationship between r^te and pom- 
prehension? not. Is there a relationship? My^ntdrest in the 
ladation between rate and comprehension at thji^ moment cen- 
ters not so much in the phenomenon itself as in its bearing ^ 
upon problems of measurement. ^ 

• I shall use an illustration or two. On some of the items 
in intelligence tests, such as "blocK design" and I'object asr 
sembly" ,on the Wechaler Intelligence Scak for Children, or 
the problems in Raven's Progressive Matrices, it may mean 
one thing to* solve oy fail to solve the prolftems at all. It' may 
mean another thing; tP be able to solve them quickly. In sych 
discs speed signifies power. Power makes speed possible^ In 
power situations sp^ed may signify intelligence. In miiie-run 

* situations it may not do this. Speed in mine-run iaituations 
may not correlate .positively at all with speed in power situ- 
ations. In ceirtain te^t* situations power of intelligence may 

^ make for rapid reading and for high comprehension. Another 
klnd^of power may come from training. We would expect an 
instructor in chemistry to read ia chapter in a- chemistry text 
more quickly than an instructor in psychology and to show 
better comprehension. 
- Thus in reading situations in which there is a premium 
• * upon power we would expect both reading rate and compre- 
O lension to vary with (he power of the readers. Even here,; 



prior liabit3..of <v6rk ind thought may operate to upset the 
Sationship. In order to dempnstrate a positive relafSonship • 
•,wCon rate of reading and comprehension even in a. power 
XZ it probably- would be necessary to arrange for some 

• Wn4 of work:type reading, in which all readers could be held 
to sonte kind of uniform reading requirenjents. . 

As already stifd. pupil apppaiaalMn our work . requires 
thetL 5 measures 6f capacity. Here also we are co«d 

• Sut thftlndopendonce of the »n«s. especially when cer-. 
tain group Intelligence testa are used for purposes of assessing- 
Spadty Since the inception of group testing, users of tcsij 
Se Leen concerned abou,t the effects of veading proficiency 
upon tho Bcorcd, since these- tests commonly invo ve reading 

. S sihQO for tJlo moat part the tests are administered unlfer ^ 
Xid time limits. Apparently wo face here a' somewhat com- 

- olex act of relatidnahipa. As. before, wo are not ao ipuch 
-, cSe?ned with knowing what th6 ^relatiohahipa are aa what 

they irioan in our work. » - , 

• If " reading rate ia determined in power aitiiationa, as 

• ^ir.Pn«oned abdve and if the group intelligence teata are power 
■ : .Sste ?£et Tnot^m^^^^ d6Sbt that tlie reate fate acorea 

■ teat? tnere la^^^^^ correlate poaitiyely witl]^^. mtelligence 
»hd under such circiTmatancea proba«f no one woald 
^unfortunate that" the iaatsat readei'a tended to make 
the htgheat acorea! Twenty-five or thirty years asp jay- 
choloSs were concerning themselvea With the apeed-power 
"Laue-in gro^^^^ 0"^ of the procedures uaed 

* in Tuvestfgationa of the problem waa to admin jater a teat under 
; Standard time limite. then, after changing to ^f^^^.f^^'^^ 

ferent colored lead, to allow additional time equal to the stan- 

- ?ard 4ita or n som^e cases more. The porkers did not quite > 
' .aSeTpSi wh^ the results signified regarding the speed- 

. ' pS iaauei but they were agreed in ahowing ^^f^Tlnt 
■ made' the lowest acorea iii atandard time improved their scoria 
St when allowed additional time. At leaat. wd may conclude 
th^t thcii low acoreswere'ndt a consequence of alow rcadmg. 
' » We-havfe reaaon to believe that the typical reading rate 
test is not a power teat, at least not ao to any conaiderable 
. oSenI even when it employa fhe work-type procedur^: JVe 
kC^ I tSk that^low. poor readera, alow readera with poor 
. ' comprehSoji cIo not improve their scorea yery m^^^^^^^ whgi 
b allowed^practically linlimited time on group i^^teUigence teats. 
ERICTI^/ do not aeem to be penalized by their ' alowneaa. Their 
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low scorea are not attributable to slc^esa of reading. Typi* 
cally such pupils do pot do well on intelligence teats that do 
not require reading at>all. Nor does a rapid, poor reader, as' 
determined by the typfcal reading test, a rapid reader with 
poor comprehension, fare appreciably better upon a group 
inti^igence test than a alow, poor One. On -the pother hand, 
•there is some evidence that pujJils who read rapidly and well, 
read faat with good comprehension, do somewhat better on 

.0 group mteUigepce teata than slpw readers who enjoy good 
comprohensfen^The differences are not great. We should not 
expect them tol^ great. The number of word.8 toi^be read 
in a typical group iht^ligence,^^ Is not great. One who reads 
at a rate at 100 words pei* minute could cover an equal number 

* of words of ordinary prose within the time allotted to the 
intelligence test. ^ 

Perhaps one would be inclinedto^he conclusion that ''group 
intelligence testa, which we use to meagre capacity, are not 
seriously contaminated withnhe thing w^e trying to pre- 
dict, reading Uself. Naturally there is it reUrtionship, rather 
a high one, between intelligehce and reading. Tmit^f course, 
is the reasorhfor our administering intelligence tesmn read- 
ing work in the first place. But so'that we may work witiUnw 
relationships we want our methods of determining yftelli^ 
gence to be relatively free, operationally, of reading profi- 
ciency itself. ^ 

Obviously m clinical work we would inaiat upon individual, 
paychological examiijiationa. The reasons for this are numerous 
and^obyioua. In the ordinary course of achool work thia ia, to 
aay the leaat, impracticial. ' \ 

I ahoiild like to cloaQ With the general .x)baervation that 
the best intelligence teata to use for -purpoaea of pupil ap- 
praiaal in reading ia fhp beat teats of intelligence available. 

► Thia would aeem pretty obvioua, but JHbInk the atatement 
deservea a little farther development. The best intelligence 
teat to ua6 for the prediction of reading achievement ia alao 
the beat test to uao for the prejliclion of achievement in arith- 
metic, spelling, language, or in other subjectnjatter fields. In 
our work over the years we havjp) studied the relationships 
among various achievement testa and aubteats and the follow- 
ing intelligence testsv^Fhimary Mental Abilities^ the Stanford-, 

- Binet, WecMar Jntelligence Scale for Children, verbal and 
nonverbal, Davia-Eells Games, Progressive Matrices, and 

O Lorge^Thorndike Intelligence Tests, (verbal -and. nonverbal). 



We have found little evidence of differential, predictive power 
among these tests or among any of their subtests. In general 
those tests and subtests which yield the highest correlations 
.with reading also yifeld the highest coVrelations with aritii- 
meUc, language, spelling, and so on. «rT°a"^ 
wbrk, the two subtests out of the eleven subtests on the W1S30 
which yielded the highest correlation with reading were 
"block design" and "object assembljr.'" It is significant that 
these same two subtests yielded the highest correlations, of 
any of the eleven, with the other 'achievement measures used. 





Reading Deficiencies aftd iBeKpjnelitx Forfi^ 

A Comprehensive JTreatment 

. ' -ry"' 

' - ARTHUR.S. MepONALp. tDWlN'S. ZOLIK omHAMES A. BYRNE 

X Morquttt*. University • ."^ <a 

In tho last few years there has"been a growing ?eCo^i- 
tion of the significance of personality factors in reading diffi- 
culties. Spacho has pointed out ^hat success ia teadm&. may. 
be markedly affected by the attitudes, -feelings, -ptejudices, 
and general adjustmeiit of the reader. He'njoncluded, Thus, 
remedial efforts may include or consist entirely various 
types of psychological or psychiatric therapies."" 

^ ^ — 

Qansequently, the relationship between reading diffi- 
culttfandopersonaiity maladjustment is presently receiving 
considerablo attention from a number of investiftators. Var^ 
lou* studies stron|rly indicate that in many cases rendlnff 
difficulties and personal maladjustment are mterrelated. 
There seotris to bo, however, no clenr-cut evidence as to which 
factor ia cause, and which is effgct. Zolkos^" states. In many 
cases, /intense emotional strain and reading disability scen^ 
to interact, each adding stress to the other." This point of 
vieyTis supported in the interpretaliMi of research studies 
' by/Robinson'o and Russell", who called yttention to thq iveed 
f6r the research on the relationship bet\^en. reading achieye- 
/ment and personality adjustment. 



In a study of the psychological, social,\and environmental 
differenced between 300' advanced rea'dersland 300 retarded 
r.eaders, Jackson' found that fears, woriUes, and the like 
~ existed among retarded readers to a degreelthat merited spe- 
cial attention in connection with reading |iifficulty. Raises • 
and Tait" in a review of nine research studijs concluded that, 
' in many cases, reading retdrdation is a symttom of emotioiml--^ 
illness in the individual. Witty'^ provid^ further -evidence 
for the relationship between personalitv diffieulties ajid read- >. 
ing disabilities. Using a noh-directive ^a^ therapy Tipproach 
'to the problems of reading disability, Ellis" reported that the 
sWerlty of emotional distuiifennSe is significantly feluted to- 
improvement in reading disitbility.. Although the causal re^ 
• lationship between reading failure and ehiotibimWisturbanQe 
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IB supported by viewpoints on^ch side of the question, per- 
^Ita^s the most appropriate conch^iion at present is that of- 
fet^j^ Gates^ : ^\ 

^ AU^)i tlicse symptoms ot forma of norvouanosa, with* 
drawal/Stjmcsslon, defentlam, chronic wDiry appear among 
cases in which tho maUdJustmont is tho cavso* the result, * 
or the concomitant of roadinif difficulty. It Is thorefpro not 
possible to tell whether they were causOs or effects or an 
accompaniment of trouble with readlnsr- 

Spache*^ has classified rea^ipg programs historically and 
methodologically into the f ollowin^atesfories : (a) programs 
depending mainly on mechanical clfivices, (b) skills-drills 
programs, aitd (c) the psychologicalV<;orioiited program in 
which the reaying difficulty is conceiVcXaa a symptom Of a 
grcatdr porsonhlity problem. In the third (and presently 
growing in acceptance) type of program, reading %is viewed 
as simply another aspect of the total behavior of the indi* 
vidual for which the clinical method will be the method of 
choice. - 

Adherence to the extreme view represented by the third 
' category is not warranted at present for a number of reasons. 
First, such ^Mcid-^pproach requires the availability of a 
large number of highly trained professiort&l personnel for 
the extensive treatment Of large numbers of individuals. Thfise 
t^rtned individuaia 4vre presently not available. /Secc/hd, the 
adoption of this view assume3 that the' most effective type 
of therapy for reading problems has already been determined, 
" I fact, hb%vever, uye literature contains relatively few studies 
onN^ application Tbf various .types of therapy to reading 
prob^fe^ There is (^rtainly no definitive evidence favoring 
one typeOT^orapy over another. The non-directivfe approach 
and pigy thi^^ are the only methods which have received 
much ntore tha^Gm-sory attention. Third, most of the en- 
deavors have been l^t^ly concerned with the application of 
some type of: therapyil^ually play therapy, in conjunction 
with remedial l^ading at flt^lefnentary level, so that there 
has been very little in Vestigati&^t the higher levels. Fourth, 
^ seems more^l^usibhar^that^<Sm&^ combina^ of^the three 
types of programs woludbe most.benef^curFfor the client and 
most'economical with regard to^heume and energy of the 
professional personnel available. 

A review of the literature on group therapy indicatel that 
' various individuals have been concerned with the application 
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of group psychotherapy to the claaaroom program and aa-part 
of the treatment program of educational problema. BerP de- 
ucribed the use of psychotherapy with children who have ^ 
emotional difficulties. Hinckley and Hermann^ have utilized 
group psychotherapy at the college level and have presented 
a discussion of the tranacribed sessions. Shedlin", . Baruch^ 
and Faw* have applied nondirective group psychotherapy in 
the classroom. Landsman and Sheldon" utilizing nondirective 
group therapy with college students in academic difficulty, 
have reported that, although the control and experimental 
groups did not differ significantly in the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test scores and the California Test of Personality scores, ' 
the groups did differ significantly with respect to grade point • 
averagea at the conclusion of the semester in favor of the 
nondirective group. These, rcaearchers reported that a follow- ■* 
up study one year later revealed that, whereas 47 per cent of 
the control group had left school, only 25 per cent of the 
nondirective group had left school. In his review of the re- 
aearch, Spache" mentioned workers in the field of reading 
' who utilized varying combinations of remedial work, play 
therapy,, and group or individual paychotherapy according 
to the type of peraonality pr-oblem preaented. In a forthcom- 
ing atudy,'WoolP» discusses the relationship of personality 
factors to reading deficiencies, These studies, although few « 
in number, suggest that group psychotherapy dOes contribute 
to the atnelioration of educational (and, in particular, read- • 
^ing) problems of college students. 

In view of the indication that groUp psychotherapy, as^ 
treatment method, offered advantages as part of the arma- 
>mentarium of reading programs, a research study was ini- 
tiated to assess the contributions of such psychotherapy to a 
college reading improvement pro-am. This report gives the 
results of a pilot study which prededed the main research. • 

The purpose of this pilot study was \o : 

1. Irivestigato the personality constellations in a random 
group of Btudcrtts who enrolle^-in a eoUege reading im- 
provement proerram. Particular attontjon was Riven to 
the self-coneept, the ideal-sell concept, concept of otliers, 

and the intorrelatioMhips of these concepts.- ^ 

2. investigate any ch which may occur in such per- 
sonalily configurations, tfiid the relationship of any , 

• "TcfiangS^ to readihg ability as measured by scores 
on Btondw3ized reading t^ts after exposure to, group 
psychotherapy in conjunciion ^v^th the regular college . 
reading improvement program. 
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The subjects employed were students who vvera randomly 
selected from all the students who had voluntarily enrolled 
in sections of the reading improvement program. Evalua- 
tion of their pre'-cdUege admission test battery scores indi- 
cated that all the subjects had percentile scores on the 
American College Entrance Examination, 1949 Form ( A.CE*) 
that were in the average or better than average range* The 
group was composed of low Q-scores, equal L- and Q-scores, 
and high L-scores on the A.C.E. On the basis of their A.C-E. 
scores in conjunction with their high school achievement, it 
would not be predicted that these students would experience 
any difficulties in doing college work of at least an average 
caliber. Examination of their grade-point averAges for the 
preceding semester revealed that, as a group, their perform- 
mance was below 2.0 (0=2.0), and they were experiencing 
academic difficulty. 

The pre-treatment test battery administered to these stu- 
"denta consisted of the following tests; ' ' 

Wechalor Adult Intolligonco Scale 
' Diafirnostic Reading Tost Battery (entire) (Form A) 
McDonald-Byrno Roudlngr Versatility Inventory (PormA) (8) 
^ Michigan Vocabulary Teat 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale 
' Zolik Anxiety Scale * 
Zolik Q-sort3 ^ * 

Dlag^noatic interview (semi-structured) i 

At Marquette University, the reading improvement pro- 
eri-am extends over an eight week period. During this -time, 
the students spend two hours per week in small group sessions 
and three hoyrs per week in individual work and* counseling ' 
sessions. This conventional procedur-^ was followed by the 
students of this investigation with the addition of one V/2 
hour session per week of psychoanalytically oriented group 
psychotherapy. During the first two weeks of the program \wo 
additional group therapy sessions were held in lieu of one; of 
tho reading improvement sessions. As a result, ten group 
therapy Hussions vvcro hold during tho cijght weeks program. 
One therapist only, a clinical psychologist, extensively trained 
in. both individual and group psychotherapy, conducted the 
group therapy. 

A second group, similafly randomly selected, was given 
an .additional hour of individual reading work per week in^ 
O 'ieu of the group psychotherapy sessions. Work during this*. 
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extra period was conducted^ along the lines suggested by 
Spache**. 

At the end of the eight weeks the subjects were adminis- 

tered the following tests : 

Diagnostic Reading Teat Battery (entire) Form B 
McDonald-Bymo Reading Veraatility Teat (Form B) (8) 
Tmylor Manifest Anxkty Scale 
Zolik Q-aorta f 
Aasessment interview^ ' 

A followup-on grade-point averages was done at-the end 
of the current semester and also one year later. 

The obtained Full Scale IQ's On the Wechsler Adult In- 
telligence Scale indicated that the subjects were all in the 
upper half of the normal range of intelligence. In terms of 
Verbal IQ the group was in the superior range of intelligence. 
The results of the tests of the Diagnostic Reading Test Bat- 
- tery revealed that^the members of this group were not# 
markedly weak in fundamental reading skills. Their -funda- 
mental vocabulary, word' analysis skills, comprehension of 
material on timed and untimed, oral and silent material, while 
below average for college freshmen, were not extremely de- 
fective. The subjects as a .group also scored below average 
*on the Michigan Vocabufary Test. 

Comparison of pre-therapy and posfc-therapy results' in- 
dicate that improvement in reading spee^, as meafsured by 
differences on the rate sections of the DRT Battery, was be- 
• yond the .001 level of significance. The pre-therapy and post- 
. therapy difference in comprehension scores on" the tests of 
^ the DUT Bfittery showed marked improvement although such 
differences were not statistically- significant. 

Th^ pre-treatment "scores on th^ Reading Versatility In- 
ventory Indicated that the subjects Were extremely rigid in 
t^ieir reading approach. They lacked abiftty to shift their read- 
. ing speed and method of approach to suit different types of 
material presented with sharply differentiated jiurposes. The 
post-treatment scores on this Inventory showed a marked 
InGreasij in moxlbility of reading (which is one of the marks 
of ^ good reader). The difference between the scores was sta-. 
tist^ally significant beyond the .001 level. There,; was also 
marked improvement in comprehension. 

This group made better progress] ou the basis of scores 
lottthe DRT battery and Reading Versatility Inventories, than 
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did the group given an extra hour'3 reading work in lieu of , 
therapy (the control group). The therapy group also made 
better progress, on the basis of DRT survey scores and Read- 
ing Versatility Inventory scores, than did the average of the 

- Reading Improvenjent Program sections. 

The Zolik Anxiety Scale, which provides a measure of 
the amount of situational anxiety experienced in situations 

- such as school examinations, indicated that the group was 
markedly more anxious than the average college group in 
examination situations. 

' Clinical evaluation, of the results of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) indicated that none of 
the subjects could be described as being emotionally adjusted. 
On the basis of the MMPI, the group could be considered as 
being comprised of neurotic individuals who were introverted, 
easily discouraged (and thereby experiencing depressive feel- 
ings), anxious in- social situations, anxious with regard to 
themselves and their abilities, and experiencing concomitant 
marked feelings of inferiority. 

The ZoUk Q-sorts were devised to provide^n external cri- 
terion of adjustment levfel. In this procedure, the subject is 
asked to sort 100 statements into 9 piles, putting the cards 
most descriptive of him at one end; those least descriptive at 
the opposite/ end. Based on factor analytic studies by /battel!, 
these statements sample as wide a range of behavioral and 
personality traits as practicable. Sample items are: 

6. I, am a cheei-ful and happy person most of tho time. 

9. I have a lot of interests and a wide knowledge. 

IB. I ten'd'to blame others and not myself whenever there 

'is conflict or things go wi-ong. 

19. I usually tend to bo cautious. 

25. I am not shy. , 

46. I have a lot of push. 




Pearson correlations were computed oeiween me pie- 
post-treatment ideal-self concepts, the self concepts, and 



cepts of others. 
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gelf concept, the self concept, 
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and concept of others. Post-treatment correlations indicated • 
continuing discrepancies among all of the concepts. These 
discrepancies, however, were not as extreme as the pre-treat- 
ment discrepancies, and there was moVe variation in the 
size of the obtained correlations. An jc to z transformation of 
the Pearson correlation coefficients was done for the purpose. • 
of statistical analysis. Analysis of the pre-r and post-treatment 
correlations' indicated that the post-treatment increase in all 

three correlations wab statistically significant at the .05 level 
ofconfidenceattheleast. The analysis of the correlations be- ; 

- tween and prt- and post-treatment ideal self concepts, self v . 

concepts, and concepts of others indicated that the least 
' amount of change occurred in the ideal self, concept. The . 
changes in the self concept and concept of others were very " 
marked on the whole. The non-parametric Mann-Whitney test 
shows a change significant at the .01 level, indicating a true 
change over and~above the control group, The relationship be- 
tween the ideal delf concept and self concept, was such that 
. the ideill self concept experienced some change,. but the far 
/ • greater amount of change occurred in the self concept. The 
change in the correlation between self Concept and concept of 
others indicated that the change in the concept of others was 
greater than the change i^ the self concept. The post-treatment 
results suggest that the subjects' perceived their peers as being 

■ much jafcre similar to themselves than prcviou&ly,as well as 
perceil^fc more integration betweei^ themselves and th^ir 
ideal seHcoiicepts. ' 

' The diagnostic interviews, conducted by the clinical psy- 
chologist, indicated that the group members manifested strong 
needs for abasement and deference. These students showed > 
weak needs for achievement, autonomy, and aggression. These 
needs are essentially the, same as Murray's trait descriptions. - 
(These findings are congruent with Woolf's study although 
this investigation was conducted from the point of view of - : 
a different rationale.) . r 

The' post-treatment assessment interviews showed that » 
the subjects manifested more need achievement, autonomy, ^ ... 
aggression'and dominance than was the case- m pre-treatment 

interviews. Chere \<ra3 also less need for abasement and def- . • 

^ erence. . ' ; 7. V 

■ Ail analysis of grade point averages revealed that the" . f 
^ Smprovement in grades at the -end" of that semester was sig- : 
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nif icant at the .05 level. The follow-up one year later snpwea 
that the impsovement in grades was maintained, 

The initial psychoanalytically-oriented group therapy ses- 
sions exploratory and minimally interpretive. The aim 
was to promote a feeling of security in the group and to help 
the subjects establish that there ^an be a relationship amon^ ' 
poor reading, pobr academic performance, and personality 
factors. Lengthy silences were avoided in order to forestall . 
any disruption of the integration of the group. In the initial 
Y^ges the group trended toLbjELguarded in its approacjy;o the ^ ^ _ 
rale played by personality factorg. Two members of the group, 

/ hpwever, were able to bring out emotional difficulties easily. 
' Their broaching of neurotic symptoms enabled the other niem-' . 
bora of the group to proceed more easily into their feelings\ 
and personal lives. Considerable iiff ect was expressed in the • 

' discussion of parent and peer group relationships. The amount 
of insight gained by the students as a result of the therapy 
sessions varied from minimal |to a considerable amount. One 
topic from which the members obtained insights that were ' 
considered to be significant centered around their reactions 
to their instructors and the relationship between this reaction 
and their reactions to their parents.^ 

The post-therapy interviews revealed that several a.ubjects 
felt that they now found it easier to make friends, and^that 
they had overcome to a significant degree the fear of expre$3- 
ing themselves. One individual stated that he now sought out 
frieitids and felt that hrs increase in self expression had re- 
sulted in an increasing acceptance of him by his peers," • 

» , ^ ■■••*• ■ 

All subjects, except one, reported that they were much ^ 
more self-motivated toward achievement in college rather 
than being other-directed (essentially parent-directed), and 
that they were much less fearful and anxious regarding exam- . ^ 
inaWons. Most were able, as revealed by post-treatment assess- ; ' 
* ment, to distinguish between normal and neurotic anxifety ii* 
relationship to academic achievement. All the subjects re- 
' ' ported that^ they had gained something fjfom the groyp 

therapy experience, although there was a^ wide latitudi^ Of | 
opinion regarding the value of the group experience, || 

These results in teitms Qf changes in personality ar^' con- 
' sistent with the resulM opfino in nondirective-^therapy asf . 

reported by Rogers and T3ymond", Although conducted from. 
O a different point of view, this research, was congnjent with f 



dura in showing that clients retained their positive gains over 
a considerable period of time. These r^esearchers also found 
that clients motivated for-couns^eling did not show alteration 
in the relationship between self dnd ideal self concepts simply 
&s a result of the passage of time. 

On the basis of the gains indicated by the test results, 
academic records of the group as a whole, and ^marked be- 
havioral changes, iurther- research has been planned. The 
onuoing research design employs the random assignment of 
matched subjects to a control group, a reading group, a group 
psychotherapy group, and a combined readmg improvement- 
group psychotherapy group. , ^ 

Conclusions: ♦ 

•• The results of the objective tests and the behavioral ob- 
servation of the subjects indicate that group psychotherapy 
contributes significantly to a college reading ^P^Qvement 
program. Seribus consideration shouWaccordmgly be given 
to the utilization of group psychotherapy as part of the various 
services offered in connection with reading improvement 
programs. 
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Some Unanswered Questions In the 
Psychology of Reading 

/.•'•■ 

EMERALS DECHANT 
, , 'Univerilry of WiehUo ^ 

Reading Ms been subjected to numerous investigations, ' 
but quantity in itself does not ftssure us that we are making 
the ieeded Investigations. Perhaps, the major contribution 
of this paper will be to suggest the direction that futur6 
• research might take. We have organized our discussion about 
, certain basic psychological concerns with the hope that these 
may outline our own endeavors while at the same time suggest 
a number of hypotheses that must bo tested. 

V/^Rcading, a Perceptual Process 

PerhfltJs the xHost characteristic statement that wo can 
make about reading is that it is a perceptual process. We 
define reading aa the process of giving Bignificance to graphic 
' symbols by relating these' to our own fund of experience. 
' Reading Is essentially a process of interpretation. In reading 
we go beyond what the senses provide ; m short, we jreact npt 
to the pymbol, but to what the symbol signifies. 

This makes reading a complex process and creates hum- 
— erouB difficulties. It makes It almost Impossible to commu- 
nicate perfectly. Too frequently we assume that communica- 
tion between writer and reader Is talcing place. We act as 
. though there were a direct connection between symbol and 
referend, between the .symbol and the datum, object, or event. 
Children are even wore pj'one to identify the symbol with 
thfe referend and frequently suffer from the illusion that by 
manipulating th^ symbols they also are nianiDulating the 
referends. They tend to exclude the referend and fall into 
X the practice of verbalism. Bright children especially have gi-eat 
• facility In manipulating symbols, but because of their lack of 
experience they have not filled these with meaning. - 

Perception or Interpretation In reading may be concrete or 
• .abstract. However, communication generally depends on the 
ability to -think abstractly, to think erf the individual object 
as a member of a class. Unfortunately not all persons can do 
this. Aphaslcs, for example, are incapable of making inter p^^^^ 
tations on an abstract level. Research indicated also that very 
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yQung children and some poor readers characteristically tend « 
to react to the individual as individual and not as a member 
of a class. This we call interpretation on a concrete level. 

Certainly, this question is important, A writer canirot 
communicate a generic sense to a reader who canno£ group 
according to categories. Adequacy of perception and" comirmrp.:* 
nication is a necessity in reading. Children not only ipMt 
ideiitify and recognize symbols; they must attain meaning. 
The good reader is characterized by this skill. Even* though ^ 
in his reading he makes^ubstitutions, these cominpnly keep 
the meaning intended^Bythe iJvj^ter. His perception tends to 
be vertical " . ^ 

Ti^^roblems presented by concepts atid meaning are not 
so apparent in grades I and IJ; they are more pressing in the 
intermediate grades, in high school, and in college. There, the 
student needs the ability to comprehend units of increasing 
size. He mtist relate One concept to another concept. We must 
'ietermine the ages and grade levels when various types of 
concepts might be developed and indeed bow reading might 
aid in this process. We ^ant to^know when and how best to 
teach concepts of size, space, num\?er, and time. At present, 
research indicates that the concept of chronological time or 
time in sequence generally is not acquired before the sixth 
gi'ade, Spatial concepts such as latitude, sphericity, date line, 
zone, altitude, and longitude seem to be acquired a)Dout>the 
same time. Social concepts are equally difficult. We 'want to 
know how we might promote readiness for thesft concdpts,^. 

We must know why cei'tain children, especially bpys, have 
less adequate perceptual development. We want to know how 
early differences in perception can be observed and how soon 
they can be taught. We must devise better measurements of 
a child's' ability to relasqn with verbal concepts, to generalize, 
and to remember word meanings. We must identify those 
youngsters who cannot assimilate the materials after they 
get to the brain, * ^ , 

The entire problem of meaning is far from solved. We 
have difficulty in defining reading -comprehension and have 
,not done sui especially good- job of teaching children to asso- 
ciate meanings with> word symbols. Too many children have 
not learned to evaluate . meaning, to select ^the correct mean- 
ing, "and to organise meaning. Our methods for teaching chih? 
dren to follow directions, to draw inferences, fo recognize 
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literary devices, and to apply meaning* are frequently lyj- 
and-miaa affairs. The great variety in ^ints of view as^to 
how best to teach coinprehension skills points up anbther basic 
deficiency. Some writers suggest that the student survey the 
main headings, check the key words and phrases, and relate 
them t6 Qtie another. Some sp^ak of thought-unit reading. 
Some/Btress that reading- should, be done to answer sf)ecific 
ques^ons. Some emphasize outlining and others recommend 
the/SQ3R or similar methods. Indeed, some suggest that .the 
bMic comprehension skills cannot be. taught. - . 

Words are important to the development and use of con- • 
epts. It is remarkable that with all our methods reading 
vocabularies develop so slowly. Somehow, children , learn to 
react to a far greater nuttiber of worjds orally than visually. 
Why? Are we perhaps restricting vocabulary growth by rob- . 
bing children of their interest in words through the meager- ' 
ne33<jf our offerings? Or is it distinctly easier to discriminate • 
orally than visually? We .want to know more about promoting 
vocabulary growth. We want to know how best to use the 
context, real and vicarious experience, visual aids, diction- 
Mi^a, word lists, index cards,, synonyms and antonyms, an^ 
structural analysis in teaching vocabulary. And, we want to 
know for which age groups these are best fitted. • ' 

_ « Ra^te of Comprehension . 

Our difficulties, however, ar^i not entirely with the mean- 
ing of words. Reading programs are placing increasingly 
more emphasis on rate of comprehension. Rate improvement 
programs have become so commonplace that we must If now 
the values they offer. Almost all atudieS" indicate that rate 
can be imijrovef Why this occurs is not so immediat^y ob-> 
vious. ..^ . . / 

The goals ^aikied for reading improvement programs are 
many: these;ai"clude increased accuracy of percejition, more 
' accurate and more' rapid visual discrimination, /better visual- 
memory, orderly left i6 right progression, wjder span of ap- 
prehension, better attention, orgamzation,%and concentration, 
better work habits, better visual focus, shorten reaction time, 
greater self-confidence, fewer regressions, f6wer and shorter 
fixations, more rhythmical reading, and bette^ comprehension. 

* Thes^ are worthy goftls, but we do n^t yet know how best 
to attain them. We have little conclusive evidence for choosing 
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between, njachinew and book-centered programs. We do not 
know tHe transfer effects of machine programs, nor how 
' these might be increased.. We do not knaw whether it is de- 
sirable Ito change the eye characteristics of the reader or not, 
We don't know what effect machines, 4;hat require the eye to 
move al; an even ^peed wlv?itever /the* nature of the material, 
' have upon the flexibility of the reader. We have little norma- 
tive data to help ua to decide whether to use digits only, words 
or phrases only, , or a combination bf these in tachistoscopic 
training' We have few data to help uS to choose the optunal - 
length 6f the exposure time in Beginning exercises. 

The mind, not vision, seems to be the limiting -factor in 
perception. The recognition span of the average reader is much 
amaller than his tachistoscoi^ic span. We must consequently 
ask ourselves; are machines m'erely motivating devices that 
' force the mind to work closer to its capacity and to think at a 
• fiister rate? The evidence indeed seems to indicate that me- 
. chanical devices.improve not the optic, retinal, and conducfewp 
processes, but rather the perceptual. Bate seems to -be ftn- 
• proved by hastening the mind rather than by stretching the 
• pyc span. Mechanical devit?es train the subject in making, 
miilti uBaoclutlonH-wlth rapidly changing visual stiirluli. 

\ Reading Is Learned Responding 
A psychology of reading suggests also that readingt is 
responding and that it is learned responding. It is not difficult 

. to see tliat we are not exactly doing an excellent job m teach- ^ 
ing our youngiiters to read. There ftre too many glaring^ex- 
amples of reading inadequacy. But, it is far more difficult tb ^ 
find specific ileasons for this inadequacy. Nevertheless, we 
know that some reading 'disabilities can be attributed to in- 
effective insjiruction.,Others can be attributed to performance 
variables. . •* . ' 'V;*? 

Children respo'nd more readilv/When the response is mo- 

' tivatpd; they respond more, readily when the response is re- 
warded; -and they tend to find it easier t6 respond when they 
have performed the act previously. But, we also know that re- 
sponses may be inhibited. In reading, numerous factors may 
inhibit the response. . • 

• Injury' to the brain, bad health, lack of physical energy, 
emotional maladjustment,' defective vision and hearing, apd 
the content and appearance .-of the text, for example, may 
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inhibit the chHd from making the responses needed to learn 
to read. Achievement in reading is dependent on many factors, 
and when we ask children to learn to read, we alp ask them 
to make certain responses. If they cannot make"* these, -they 
cannot be expected to learn to read. » 

Learning to ^d however requires more than^^he ability, 
to responcj. It ijiv^lves the association of the spoken with the 
written w6rd. Unfortunately, too many youngsters foil our 
efforts completely, by making either wrofig or inadequate as- 
sociations. They do not see the printed word or have not heard 
the spoken word correctly. Children of above- average intelli- 
gence frequently memorize rather than identify and read 
words. They hitve not really made the associations necessary 
for learning. 

Numerous questions related to the learnii^ of reading 
need answers. What is adequate practice? Hovrcan we, hest 
motivate the child in reading? Is massed practice more effec- 
tive than distributed practice with the slow leamelr? How can 
we increase transfer in learning to read? Whatjis the role 
of perception in the associative process? Ho'w is transmission 
at the synapse related to association and do the endocrine 
glands have any bearing on this process? May glandular 
therapy lead to better reading? How many reading problems 
are caused by inadequate instruction, by change of teachers, 
by interruption of the reading program, and bf «nsystemar 
tized instruction? What are the benefits of presenting words 
in Context as opposed to presenting them on word wheels, 
ca^rds, or tachistoscopes? Is it sound to u^e pupil-helpers to 
teach word-recognition skills? 

The Teachable Moment In Reading 
Numerous questions in reading concern the child's readi- 
ness for reading. When is the teachable moment f or.beginning 
reading and indeed^r each Of the specific reading skills/ 
Studies have suggested that reading readiness M a func- 
tion of thQ child's mental age, his experiences, his language 
and perceptual development, his sensory and maturational ade- 
quacy, his sodal and personal development, his auditory and 
visual discrimination, his memory and attention span, {^i3 in- 
terests in: reading, his health and freedom from neurological 
disturbances, and his opportunities for instruction. The same 
5 group of correlates naturally apply with equal force to achieVe- 
ihent generally. 101 
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. Mental Age * ^ 

Of these factors mental age generally has been considered 
most signif icant, and yet experience has shbwn jliat most poor 
readers have IQ's between 90 and llO'and thaf'the most se- 
verely retarded have been those with high IQ's. We also f ijid 
that some learners have a MA of 6.5 and do not learn to read; 
some have a MA of less than 6.5 and learn to read. 

Visual Readiness 

Mental age certainly is not an adequate criterion.* Reading 
^adiness and achJeV^ment are a function of multiple factors, 
iitciuding the sensory development of the re&der* A major 
question facing us today is: when do. children become vis-- 
ually ready for reading? This inay not be until the age pi 
eight. At six the eyes seqm to be too farsightUd to see clearly 
.symbols as small as a word. The tissues of the eye are too 
plastic. One writer suggests that the sweep in reading from 
the end of one line to the beginning of the next causes pres-; 
stires affecting the posterior pole of the eye. We Ichow that 
an increasingly greater pfercentage of children manifest 
myopia- as they progress through school. The reasons for this 
t*r6 riot entirely clear. Nevertheless,,^we ask: ^ould training 
in basic perceptional and sensory skills during the first year 
in i^chool be better than conventional reading instruction? 
Would it be advisable to introduce tasks demanding close 
vision much later in the educational sequenced 

Auditory Readiness • .s> 

Auditory factors also are significant in readirig. To be 
a good reader tfiejjhild must discriminate the sounds in words. 
Lack of hearing makes it impossible for. the child to distin^ 
guish the elements of speech he hears. And, children do- not 
learn to pronounce distinctions they do not hear. As a result, 
the reader cannot make, the correct associations. He associates 
tils' wrong sounds with graphic symbols. . c 

The research indicates that the auditory aduity of six-year 
old children is lower than that of eight-year old children. Six- 
year ol(j[ children also have more difficulty hearing high fre- 
quencies than older children. The incidence of high frequency 
loss is greater among poor readers than among good readers, 
and among boys than among girls. The poor reader especially 
weuk in analyzing and synthesizing the visual and auditory 
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into their parts or he cannot unite the parts into a whole. In 
the former instance He sees an undifferentiated whole. Gen- 
erally, however, he sees words as a meaningless jUmble of 
structures of words. He either finds it difficult to break woi-ds ^ 
detail. Furthermore, he has difficulty remembering auditory 
.-and Visual form even aftei; h^ does see it. How can we help 
these students acquire these skills? .What methods are appro- 
priate to the poor reader with above average intelligence and 
to the poor reader with below average intelligence? 

■ ■ " / 

. Sex of th^ Reader ' ' . 

Many other consijierations are of interest here. For ex- 
aiftple, girls generally\*chieve better in reading and at an 
eariier age than boys'." ^^ewer of them become reading diga- 
biMty cases. They ^o#|nore interest in reading, but read 
fewer comics. Fewer of tHem become stutterers and lispers. 
And, fewer are left-handeol Do girls become visually, ready 
before boys, are they mor^^uccessful with high frequency 
tone?, or do they excel in attOitory or visual discrimination? 
Do personality factors predispoSe girls more favorably toward 
readiarig? Are our schools desired especially for girls? Do 
girls learn to develop visujtl and dMitory discriminatory skills 
as a'result of their play/tfctivitielfxls intelligence more var- 
iable, among boys and consequent%is Te?iding achievement 
also more variable? Are our materid|a written primarily for 
girls? If so, AS'hat effect does this havlon achievement? 

• ■ • \ — I ' • 

Physical, Physiological, and Neurological Developnient 

The child's physical, physiological, neurologi|al de- 
1 velopment also are^important determinants of his r^|diness 
and achievement. Children with glandular and vitamilh defi- 
ciencies, hemoglobin variations, heart, disorders, nut|itional 
' and^irculatofy disorders,— in short, with almost any jjhysical 
Ji^ability may be handicapped in their ability t^ makdprtain 
'responses. And sometimes these deficiencies handicdb them 
in reading. In general, we believe that physical fac|ors are 
■contributory factor's in rkding disability rather thaii casual 
ffietors. This makes them tip less iipportant. The^ i<iaj//,be more 
important than we have believe^. 




We 'must also study further the |"elation%i; 
speech defects, motor inc6ordination, left-hander 
ambidexterity and reading disability. E'er exaw 
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defects frequently are associated with reading d/lfficultieg* 
Children with cleft palate tend to have difficulty with the 
letters v. b, t, d, k, and g. Stuttering leac|s to confusion of the 
initial sounds of b, v k, and n. Faulty articulation results 
in a general confusion of word sounds. A child tl^at hears a 
word one way when he says it and another way >hen some- 
one else says it tends to become confused. We want to know 
how these speech defects influence word recognition and com- 
prehension and what might be done to help these youngsters. 

But more than that, we want to know the etiology of the 
above group of interrelated disabilities. The common cauSe, 
if there is any, must be identified. At present we can only 
surmise that certain children inherit a predisposition, to them 
or that others have suffered minor brain injuries that give 
rise to them. » 

Language development' in ' general and reading achieve- 
ment in particular depend on the proper functioning of the 
brain. Injury to the parastriate cortex, for example, majtes it 
impossible for the person to recognize or identify what he 
sees. Injury to the peristriate cortex mi^kes it impossible to 
recall what one has se6n. Such a persc^rl cannot associate the 
printed word with meaning. We refer to this as word-blind- 
ness, and find it especially among our poor readers. 

The brain is subject to two debUit^ting conditions. It mky 
develop inadequately or it may suffer a specific injury. The 
full significance of minor cerebral lesions has not been es- 
' tablished in reading cases. Lesions in the left h'^isphere.jthe^ 
language hemisphere, seem especially significantX 

Numerous related questions confront us. We want to know 
what causes reversals and mirror writingr That these con- 
ditions frequently are associated with left-handedness and 
ambidexterity is not very informing. What causes left- hand- 
edness and ambidexterity? Con-elational studies are not 
what wo need. We must identify causes. Are reversals due 
to difficulties in differentiating among symbols, to inadequate 
Ijrain maturation, to brain injuries, or to a combmation of 
^uses? Why do certain children fmd it imposs|ble to note 
differences between symbols and between symbols and their 
, backgrounds? 

S ' > We know that children do in fact reproduce forms without 
% iuy apparent heed to the position they occupy in space. . Shapes 
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that point in opposite di^^tiona appear alike to young chil- 
dren. A (yhole word may look the same even though the letters 
are completely reversed. The question remains: Why do chil- 
dren reverse even after they have been infomed that they 
must progress in reading from left to right? Why do they say 
"hot^' when they mean cold, "up" wfeen they mean down, and 
North Carolina when they mean SoutJh CaroUna? How can we 
teach them to note differences between symbols? And, how 
early should such teaching begin? 




Auditory and Visual Discrimination 

These questions are not so theoretical ajlfrhey might seem. . 
Recent research tends ta indicate that proficiency in visual 
and auditory- discrimination may be more cloa^ely related to 
reading achievement, especially in the early grades, than in 
mental age. Since children generally possess the meanings 
they need, reading in the first and second grades consists 
primarily of word identification and recognition. . 

We know that children who can give the names of Vthe let- 
ters of the alphabet generally learn to read. We can only sur- 
mise what the relationship might be, but a child ^ho has 
learned to associate a name with a letter has already learned, 
certain basic reading skills. He has learned & discriminate be- 
tween graphic symbols and has associated sounds with these 
symbols. 

"Perhaps we must develop more skill in teaching differ- 
ences Our emphasis should be on word discrimination rather , 
than Oh matching. In actual reading we do not ask children 
to match words in a sentence; we ask them to note differences 
among graphic symbols so they can learn to associate these 
visual differences with the auditory differencs that they have 
already learned, . 

We suggest that .the best way of doing this may be to 
introduce the chilQ to reading by familarizing him .with the 
phonetic consistencies of our language, by giving him a diet 
of words in which each letter has only one phonetic value 
This still gives him an opportunity to learn the functional 
meanings of letters. H> is difficult for youngsters to ^detect 
differences in words, especially phonetic and structural differ- 
ences, and to learn, these effectively, if they are given a diet 
of phonetic and structural inconsistencies. The Committee 
on Diagnostic Reading Tests is testing the hypothesis that 
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atlditoiy discriminntion skills are^ more closely related toA 
learning words that lire spelled according to word attack 
px^nciples and that visual discriminatiglti skills are more sig- 
nificant in learning words that do not follow such principles. 

Nevertheless, auditory apd visual discrimination are not 
sufficient criteria of j'eddiness and abhieVc^ent^ The 
oof, multiple causation in reading disability are clear. Some 
■"^ children are proficient in auditory and visual perception and 
stUl make slow progress in raiding. We mu^t determine the 
be$i criterion or ^lornbinatMp/of criteria for predicting read- 
ing readine^ and achWeinen If, Jiowever, the major activ- 
ities in the early ^j^esVjare visual and auditory discrimina- 
tion, we need te§K that measure proficiency in each. 

. * Motivation and interest 

Motivation^ and interestWe additional factors in reading 
' readiness and achievement. We know that children learn to 
' read when they ar^ motivated by hasli personal needs. 
Gradually, as they "become more skilled in reading, reading 
• bectomea a motivating force in its own right. The reading skill 
" Hurns into an interest that is self-p4'opelli1ng. 

There are many elements in this sequence about which 
. we have very little data. For example, we have much better 
tecKniques for identifying childretfs interdstd than for de- 
veloping thfem. We haVe emphasized the "tekching"' of inj;er- 
est^ lather than the '*lem-ning" of interests. . ; 

. /We must examine the rol^ of television in promoting inter- 
. est in reading. And, .we, must explore the hypothesis that 
"interests develop through tfte acquisition of mlikea by in- 
' dividuals whose initial attitude is favorable toward ^every- 
thing.'* We must determine how the "self-concept" is related 
to interest in reading. W^ want to know how t6 get young- 
sters to choose literature of quality. \ 

We also jnust know how to give recognition \to the stu- 
dent's "^seeking" behavior while at the same timle lead him 
beyond his immediate interest. Individualized HeWing Pro- 
grams must be carefully evaluated. Can - reading \ be totally 
individual or is systematic instruction a necessity)? Can. the 
reader choose wisely his v own materials? Is ini^Mduahzed 
yeading more adaptable to the slow, average, or giffed learner? 
Do individ|ialized progi-ams give adequate training\in read- 
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ing skills? Do they make provision for readiness? Do indi- 
vidualized reading programs mininlize interference in lear- 
ing.or do they tend to increase it? 

- > Readability of Materiiils 

Closely related to interest is the readability of the mate- 
rials. Certainly a child cannot retail an interest in materials 
that he does not unc^erstand; in short, he cannot give pro- 
longed attention to Material that for him is unreadable. We 
must make many practical decisions about jthe book's read- 
ability. We must decide, what is adequate understanding. 
And, we must be concerned lest our books, especially" our basi^l 
readers, become too simple. " ' 

Readability formulas help m to make many of these de,ci- 
sions. Unfortunately, we are not certain that tlie factors that 
make materials hard or easy to read can be identified or 
measured. We must discover the importance of density 
and strangeness of the facts, pictorial illustrations, the 
^abstractness of the words, and the organization of the mate- 
Vial OT^ the readability of materials. At present it is difficult 
to say that the grade-placement arrived at through a given 
formula is an adequate criterion of theVpecific level of read- 
ing ability required for the materials. The gra^e placemeA 
is even less usable to assign a book to a specific grade lever 
It is' almost certain that many children ih any .given gi-ade will 
be unable to read it. We waotuiipre uniformity in grade-place- 
mejit estimates between the various fonnulas. And, we want 
formulas designed for all levels of material. . 

Emotional Development 

The emotional developnient of the reader is another factor 
that greatly influences a child's a-e^diness and achievement in 
reading. The inctdienceof maladjqstment among poor readers 
is significently great^than among good readers. Why is this 
istf? Does proficiency in reading tend to promote good adjust> 
ment? Does reading deficiency cause a personaV maladjust- 
ment? Does' personal* maladjustment cause reading failure or 
does reding failure cause personal maladjustment? 

Reading failure certainly makes it more difficult for a( 
V child to develop emotionally . in a nomal manner. . Failure 
make^ it difficult to achievb self-esteem and to gain the 
O .BSteem of peers and adults. ; 1 




Nevertheless, personal maladjustment may caiase readmg 
failure. Painful emotional events .during his eariy^fforts at 
reading may" turn the learner against reading. The child may 
displace his resistance from the mother to the teacher or from 
another activity to reading. Fi-equently, a vicious circle is 
set up. Emotional maladjustment causes reading failure, and 
reading failure leads to a more serious maladjustment. 

Apart from the fact that we have not learned to deal ade- 
quately with many emotional problems, we must discover when 
we should i^therapy and whether the reading? teacher should 
engage in Ihl^ activity. The role of bibliotherapy must be 
■ clarified. We want to know whether teachers have the*- skill .to 
guide the child in .the therapeutic use of books. The benefits 
of bibliotherapy are rather obvious ; the dangfirs are*sor)pyBtiBlS§^ 
concealed. , " y 

Reading as Learning 

Finally, reading is not only a skill that must be learned; 

- it is also a means to learning. We will pass over any considera^ 
tion of the study process itself, and, raise a few questions about 
reading in the content afeas. We know that reading in each of 
the content areas requires specif skills. How to develop thesfe 
skills has not been clearly determined., . ^ . 

~ We want to know how best to survey materials; to formu- > 
late the purposes for reading, to -develop flexibility, to handle 
gra"phic and illustrative materials, to skim and scan, und to 
read critically. We want to know how to teach children t© 
follow directions and to think through a sequence of ideas. 
The tendency to confuse the symbol with the referen^J la-esp*. 
. cially prevalent in content-area reading. The readibility of the 
* materials presents additional difficulties. ^ 

The Developmental Program 

This'piiper would not be complete without some comment 
on the reafling program. Whereas we were accustomed to speak 
of basal and remedial programs, we now speak of develop- 
mental programs. -The principles of such a program include the , 
following: development is a function of both.nature and nur- 
ture; the child is a product of the interaction of these two 
forces; and these a^e accOwitable for the vast differences 
amoniMiMldren. Sucli a progt'am extends through the elem^n.^ 

- tary Ofld secondary grades and zoWa^e. It seeks to meet the 
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needs of every child by differentiated instruction. It lets the 
student progress at his own success rate to his maximum capa- 
city. >^ 

Unfortunately, practice is far different from flieory, and . 
we are groping for a way of providing for individual differ- 
ences. We have progresfsed'ix) the point where ^e no longer 
make adjustment for individual students by failing them, but 
individualization of instruction is still the major problem fac- 
ing schools today. Homogeneous grouping does'not seem to be 
the answer. Heterogeneous grouping with flexible subgroups 
presents numerous practical problems.. 

Many other facets of the developmental program" mu^ be 
evaluated. Redding tests fhll into this category. What i*s the 
value of readiness and comprehension tests? Do they make a 
distfaict contribution? We know that too frequently compre- 
hension teats measure what is in reality partly speed. They 
test memory rather than understanding. 

Our tests generally suffer from numerous basic doficion- 
cles. Testa supposedly measuring the same thing f reauontly - 
disagree on the levo^of pupil achievement. Cnlidron score nigh, 
er on testa than their actual reading level appears to justify. 
Unfortunately, tests, stfik do not require complete undcratand- 
ing to got a correct aifsiP^er. Reading tests, in other words, fre- 
quently permit the child to get eorrect answers oven though 
tKe child cannot use the correct process. Tho diagnostic teach- 

. especially, is more interested in how the pupil attacks a 

' reading task than in his total score.' ' 

Reading te^ts also are not testing an accepted variety of 
outcomes. No one test stems to be measuring all the desired 
outcomes of readiiig Instructi^. Trascler, for example, found . 
tho* only one of 28 tests measure the abiljty to perceive^-rela- 
tioriships. We certaitfy^l iavfe not con structed tests in which 
"th^ weight of eachiskilTTh the totaT score will be pi-oportion- 
ate to the weight of that particular skill in the total re^mg- 
process." , / 
;'We ^Iso want to know the relative effectiveness^ of \M 
various methods of teaching reading. Is the kinesthetic meth- 
pfi valid only for remedial purposes or sho^ld it be giv^n more 
F'emphasis on the kindergarten and first grade level? Children . 
\leam kinesthetic skills first and might their kinesthetic abili- 
a,ihen bp more stjitable in e^irly readinganstruction than is ■ 



the emphasis OH' a child's auditory and visual skills? What is 
the place of the non-oral method, of filmstrtos, of lantern 
slides, of workbook instructionf^nd of individual library read- 
ing? What lire the values df readijiff readiness materials such 
tfs the experience charts? What, if any, ^re- the benefits of '^.^ 
teaching children to discriminate geometric forms, pictures, 
or objects? What are the initial steps in learning to read^nd 
what sequence in teaching the basic skills ought we to follow^ 
What iff the appropriate sequence in the teaching of the pl^onic. 
skills ?^And^ whaMire the f-elative merits of different methods 
of teaching sounamg? 

Wb hav^aslced manV questions. Aa-we ponde/the direction 
v^hat reading programs might take, we foresee a greater em- 
phnsia on reading as tv monjtal process. Reading will bo taught 
as onp clement of the total developmental process. Wo will 
speak of the language arts program rather than of the i*eading 
program, Our beginning instruction will emphasize the analyt- 
ical and the syntliotic methods a^ correlative aspects of one 
process. We will cirtphasizo phonetic conaiatencles and will 
, spend conaiderably more time on t^io development oi vJauhl and 
auditory discrimlnntlon akJHs. We will put more cmphaala on 
rending as a tool for lem^iing and Hving,.imd \vin put greater 
emphasis on the suitable conditions for learning to read. Pin- 
ally/ we will attempt to individualize learning without losftig 
the benefits of group instruction. * * 
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Motivation and Specific Instructional Materiols 
In the Reading Program 




PAUL CONRAD BERG 
UnWenity, of- South Carolina 

The teacher of reading, like other educators, is engaged in 
the process of prosfiding ft meeting place for the student and 
the world of learning. Like the story of .the proverbial unmoti- 
vated horse, howover> sometimes the water and the trough are 
present, yet iib drinking takes place. The horse isn't thirsty, 
and the educator's student just doesn't see any real need for 
learning. Aa teachera, we may wor^ry o^?cr the materials which 
make up our instructional bill of fare and look fruitlessly for 
the perfect package deal to meet all ills, na if the ideal panacea 
could create a thirst where indeed there is none. It is to this 
problem of motivation that our first remftj-ks are directed. 

Motivations are internal sprlnga to action, promoted by 
needs, omotioSs and organic states which lead to Boal-seokifig. 
behavior.. Wfiy a poroon chooaea a particular Incentive to help 
him attain hiWgoal is, of course, based on many reasons— 
cultural, social, emotional„and peer group aspirations, to name 
only a few. With fs consChnt incentive or stimulus, the re- 
sponse or choice will vary according to the motivation or state 
- of the student. We know that stuttefits do nol^ respond in the 
sam^ way to a given situation each time it is encountered. 
■ Thus the unvarying program; offering always the same meth- 
ods and materials, cannot keep up with the dynamics of the 

• learner. Thus our' first problem: what factors 'cause a person 
to choose reading as one avenue to need-satisfaction and goal 
attainment? * ^ - 

Before'an individual will engage in activity of any kind, he 
must be stimulated for that activity in some manner. Felt 
needs, as we have said, form the basis of this motiviition, and 
the aetion Is relative to the individual's awareness and accept- 
ance of the fact that a particular behavior pattern is the best 
possible one open to* him. 

~ Man^ of the factors which motivate are related to the 
contijiuum of tasks of our maturational and social deyelop- 

• meii. Love and affection, for example, are primary emotional 
' neJfls. Yet the mother-lovd relationship of early childhood is 
' ^ «ot totally adequate for the teenager who seeks the acceptance 
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and respect of peers, nor yet are either of these totally aatis* 
fftctoi7 to the younff man contemplating man'iagefHe selects 
fji'om his environment those experiences which help him inter- 
pret and organize his feelings and needs iffEo an understand- 
able completeness. 

There is,, probably, a central covet of interests which may be 
common for a particular ihsttiictional group, as well as a cen- 
tral coje of interests specific to each individual within the 
groups Wo give lip service -to the need of selecting reading ma- 
terials with reference to these interests aft^ goals, yet perhaps 
.it is honored more in the breach than in its fulfillment. Books 
and materials dealing with the prime motivators of love and 
.affection, belonging, approval, in^lependence, adequacy, l)reff- 
Mge, the lovo of adventure, curiosit/i, and the thYill of discov- 
ery often are a part of the equfpment of the reading teacher. 
But not all stories of adventure are appealing to all readers 
interested in adventure, nor ar.e'all bits of curious information 
intor<iiiting.to most people. Materials sele(?tcd on the basis of 
a group's ihterests may still be inadequate for individuals 
within the group- A few evenings ago I was .using a reading 
about sea snakes with a community adult group. After the 
session one of the ladies said to me, "If you want me to read 
your stuff, don't Imve any more stories about snakes. I hate 
them." In a study by Bernstein,^ two reading selections 
equivalent in difficulty were chosen, one content emphasizing 
teenage problems and doings, while the other dealt with adult 
situations. Given to a teenage group, it was, found that they 
read with greater rate of comprehension those materials deal-^ 
ing with their own problems. It was also noted thatjthe lower a 
particular person's rij^dlng ability, the greater yfas the rela- 
tionship ^between his- ijvl;erest and comprehension level. Prob- 
lems of physical development, sex roles,- personal Appearance, 
peer acceptance, self-confidence, identification, vfdarious es- 
cape, developing a set of values, and a faith for living would 
very likely hold the attention of many Of these young people, 
while materials selected for an adult group would probably 
best deal with Such topics as job satisfaction, professional sue-, 
cess, or how-to-do-it? books for the' man repairing his lake cot- 
tage. \ 
If Ipehavior springs from motivation, and motivation from 
need,4t may further be stated that the individual must be able 
to identify his need and be aware that reading will meet iU 
Vague need identification with little or no guidance in select- 



ing ma'terinls does not result ii) goal satisfaction: A study by 
•Bertha Handlan' indicates that simply encburaging stu- 
dents to read without guidance in need identification or. book 
selection results in reading of a rather purposeless, random 
sort, s with little regard to the needs that reading could have 
helped them meet. A study by Leavell and.Wilson»» in Dallas 

• is probably -fam'ilhir to ftiost of you. Tjvo hundred and iflnety' 
tenth grade students were divided' into-six instructional groups 
ior reading, with a different .instructional method urfed for 
each group. Of the variety of methods used, results indicated 
that, the guided free reading 'program, including an interest 

• inventory and individual and group conferences on book select 
' tlon, not only -met the need for growth in skills but also added 

individual initiative 'and interest. . • 

Well-meaning attempts at guidance in* need identification 
and book selection are not enough. A recent study at the Uni- 
. Versity of South Carolina" indicates how unsuccessful these 
attempts-are when they are not coupled with sound methods 
of procedure and direction. In a large urban junior high 
school,' the" eighth grade had " been^ divided into thirteen 
group's according to scores-on a battery of achievement tests. 
Methods and materials differed for each group relative to 
• • levels of homogeneity obtained. Theoretically, this situation 
might appear ideal to some, but the research data collected 
' indicated that in almost no instance were the difficulty and 
■ interest levels of materials matched with the groups for which 
. • they had been selected. „' 

Ideally, selection of materials for reading improvement 
should be based on the needs of the hiflividual, but for the in- 
structor with large college groups, or for the person giving a 
short pibgram in an industrial or business establishment, 
there are practical considerations whicTi limit a total individi- 
ual approach. Even here, however, the^e must be.ht least a fade 
validity to the^ materials selected, with a meeting of purposes 
• and :needs with greahr preciseness than was done in the 
preceding illustration. Matching reading materials to a group 
suggests, at least in part, that the materials have a level 
of difficulty and content familiar to the group's common 
needs or understandings, through which are -channeled the- 
skill-building' concept we wish tov include for t)ur program. 
, It is generally recognized that instruction must start |rom 
the known 'and the familiar and move outward toward the 
O Bser known: The/military* for ejiamplo, has recognized 
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this fact in their basic reading instructional materials, such as 
Private Pete. T6 illustrate further, if a group were made up of^ 
businessmen, instructional experiences in reading improvement* 
)uld d eal wjth business experiences, not academically 
orientfidTmrtedjUswhich make up a large „ part of reading im- 
provement literaturBr^lhtebusinessman perhaps should be en- 
couraged to rea^ more wiHaysSian just within his particu^r 
field; however, if a part ♦of tnfevmaterials Selected for skill- 
building alsd answer some of his f^tmli ar pro blems, reading is 
then seen aa a part of a successful solution, and success leads to 
a repetition of thfi activity that created it. Thus, with thebusi^ 
nessman, success with the familiar motivates, him, anfl w^| 
prdper continuing* guidance, he will likely aljtempt greater' 
diversity in his reading. 

The same stocjc materials for every group, matter^ 
different their backgi'ounds and needs, are as pajg^ffl^eless as 
the king who ^either stretched or sawed each of his house 
guests to juake them f it hia bed. , 

One purpose of the reading improvoinent program, is to 
prcseni a series of reading skills in a more or less coordinated 
fashioh; Lf^mir prior remarks, wejiave stressed the selection 
of n}aterftil3 which xict as a vehicle for the skills we wish to 
teach. If the ,skilla-pa^^ of our program is to be effective, the ' 
activity mu^t be sefffiJ^ as meaningful and purposeful, \frith 
understandiig as to how a particular. exercise or reading helps 
to prodiicfe %rtain desired results. Understanding is a basis 
for tran^fer-^priieyce alone does not make perfect, nor does 
it mdllvate" Thus, fc^ a pejfson to undertake an activity, he 
must see how^il; is to meet hisi need, whether it be that df build- 
ing a.better. vocabulary, hriproving rate, or gaining new skilly 
in comprehension. Not only should the transfer value of a 
particular exercise be understood, liut exercises should be pre- 
jaented in such a manner that the movement from eaph to the 
next is seen as cumulative toward the purpose of the activity. 
For, example, a. sequence of events within a session on rapid 
Teading njight psychologically move f?om an exercise on phras- 
ing, to,^ii speed film presentation, to a final reading in which 
the te^t is pi*esented in bopk fashion, ynless the movement 
of events i^ seen'by the student as leadirfg toward a completed 
goal or closure, the" value of the session aa an incentive to 
learing will appreciably be decreased. Further, practice of any 
complex process results in learning only if the learned varies 
^ hia jgcrformanco on successive trials. Th|a suggests that the 
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reading program should include many types of materials and . 

exercises that illustrate and give practice in a particular skilf. 
■ '\ * 
If thiei learfler recognizes his need, beUeves that reading 
will help him in satisfying it, and if guidance is given himjn 
making his selection, real motivation for reading should cer- 
tainly be- present If skill-building activities are understood 
and meanin rful, and if they are seen as a configuration- build- 
ing toward a functional activity, then motivation should take 
place for these activities. Gauvey^ points yp the ultimd^e 
individualit r of learning when he calls instructional aids used 
• in this way harning aids rather than teaching aids. To quote 
from him, YNOt sound films, nor educational comic books nor 
all the audib-visual aids in the world can lure a student from 
his sweet repose, unless these devices are used as learning aids 
rather than teaching aids. Teachers can plead, beg, and tempt, 
but real learning springs from the student." 

The integrity of the student's right to learn or not to learn 
cannot be viobted; thus, the question may be, raised as to 
whether reading improvement programs^'should not t^bvays be 
voluntary. If tha student does not recognize his need and is not 
convinced that reading or a reading improvement course will 
help him, there is ev<|l'y reason to believe that it will not. 

It may be presumed that some instructors do teach captive 
audiences created by administrative fiat If these students do 
not believe that their needs can be met through the reading 
program, then to begin at once with a skills-drill program 
would seem to be a questionable starting point. Perhaps a 
beginning utilizing a fairly unstructured interchange of ideas 
through group discussiQji;^jj;lloWing the student time to search 
out his own feelings and needs through the support of the 
group, would have merit. 

Because learning mtist spring from the student does not 
mean that the instructor himself is not an important factor 
in the choice of what students desire to learri. Indeed, the 
dynamic quality of the instructor,"his ability to organize and 
present material in a meanin^ul fashion, and his skill in pro- 
ducing a climate of interest and expectancy is of great impor- 
tance. The Law of Effect,] or the fact that we are motivated 
to Ibam that which is pleasant, certainly holds true in this 
instance. That teachers do influence the behavior and attitudes 
O ^ students is attested' to by the study of KrolH^ in which 
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pupilsl attitudes are shown to ^hift toward the teacher's atti- • 

tudes after the influence of only a semester's work. 

fc • , # * . ■ ■ . 

Many studies iiave been made and much has been wri^en • 
about the effect of emotional conflict upon the student's choice 
\f incentives to action. For example. Kunst^S taking n 
isyxdioanalytic approach, feels that many poor readers have 
icome so by having had unfortupattf experiences with the 
t^ftural curiosity motive. The person may either fear aever^ \ 
punishment or danger to hiAiself if he gives free reign to his 
curiosity, o> curiosity may become distasteful because it has 
been werdone or come to b6 satisfied too early. Thus, as read- 
ing^seen by the person as a means of satisfying curiosity, he 
')m3»a conditioned attitude againsWit. Adjustment disorders, 
.inhibiting the function of the usuat motivators, should be con- 
flidercd by the readinfijmprovomont instructor, especially since 
thei toicidonce- of- emotional disorders is high among poor 
teadSrs. A survey of the literature dealing with adjustment 
problems and readin^r improvei^ient points out the following 
'Suggestions. . . \ ' 

Tne instructor, maintaining a casual and confident attit^e 
withm the group, keeps optimism alive so that the pbor reader 
Will not consider his condition critical and thus hopeless. The 
reduJtion of the sense of personal inadequacy and the decrease 
tof frustrations will in most cases increase motivatioii ancf the 
(ability to read. The structure of the program allows for con- 
sistent appraisal of the student's progress, and this biformo- 
tion fihould be available to hii^. The tonic effect of progress 
in developing basip reading skills and study habits helps ulso 
in buUding self-confidence in the student with the result a 
bettering of reading skills. For some, the specialist must direct 
his attention to the reorientation of the emotional turmqil of 
the pupil and only secondarily to the techniques of reading. 
For all, there should be a placement of emphasis, not on path- 
ology, but on the opportunity to re^experience, again and again^ 
in a safe setting, the situation they have been avoiding. , 

\ A second major problem'of- the reading speclafist is to have 
instructional materials available which are suitable for the 
student motivated to use them. We have already discussed 
the incentive values of materials chosen on the basis' of the* 
sljudent's felt nfeed.'If this were the answer to^the whole prob- 
lem, our task would be far simpler than it is. The motivated 
student still has specific skill problems for which specific 
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treatmenf is needed. Unfortunately, motivation does not in;, 
form the student of they;echnical nature of his wealmess ; diag- 
nostic evaluation, is still necessary with prescribed remediation 
or development relative to the findings, 

" Perhaps one of the most common ' questionable practice^ 
in the selection of materials is one based on the tacit assump-* 
tion that reading is a.simple activity, made up of a minimum 
of arbitrarily selected skills, A school Bystem or business > 
establishment may purchase an instrument, for reading im- 
provement and assume that the minimal skills exercis^^ in- 
cluded are all that are needed to sucQessfully improve the read- 
ing habits of its students. Occasionally our clinic is asked, fdr 
example, to>verify the use of advertised handy pocket flasih 
devices, guaranteed to doyble the client's reading speed, what- 
ever his present rate. Or again we are asked, usually by par-^ 
ents, to recommend phonics records for their teenage^ son, who 
may be having difficulty reading in social science. It may be 
that work on perceptual span or rate of recogniljion on the one 
hand, and phonics instruction on the other, is what is "needed, 
but neither of these is a cure-all for everyone with reading 
difficulties. It is of course true that a motivated student with 
an incentive to read rapidly will feel that his^eeds are being 
met only if instruction begins withjemphasis on rate. Certainly 
the* instructor has a responsibility to reorient this per soft, if 
* objective test results indicate that the student's problem is 
one of comprehension or vocabulary weakness rather than 
rate per sCn 

In selecting specific instructional materials, the instruc- 
tor should recognize the range and complexity of skills that 
'go. into the act of reading and have materials^available "S/hich 
offer guidance and practice for them, Npt all manuals or 
workbooks at the college and adult levels offer a complete 
rationale of reading. Perhaps the instructor of developmental 
'reading might check these factors occasionally so that he may 
continue to offer a balanced program, ' 

. Factorial studies on reading by Davis^*"** the FoHy^ 
Seventh Yearbook Committee of the National Society for the 
Study of Education^ and others indicaje^that reading skills 
include the ability to determine a writer's piirpose, intend or 
point of view and the ability to identify literary devices used 
in a passage, and its tone or mood. Further, the reader must 
.have sufficient \y6rd knowledge and be able to select the 
O )propriate meaning for a word or phrase in the light of its 
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^ ^ xontejxtual setting, Tha reader must also be able to select the 
^*^ain thought of a passage, answer questions that are an- 
swered explicitly or implicitly in the passage, and be able td 
follow the organization of a writing. Rate, applied t6 this 
setting, refers to the ability to use these skills according to 
purpose and need with an optimuin of time and energy ex-/ 
penditure. The two-or-three-skills approach ox the mechanical 
/ pi'Ogram leaves much to be desired when viewed in relation 
to all the skills which make up reading, ^ 

An early study by Traxler" on the opinion and research of 
controlled reading programs obvioJgisly points attention away 
from sheer mechanics to thought processes themselves in an 
littempt to facilitate speed of reading, comprehension, Gray« 
txUo scores against the over-simplif ied program when he says 
that : "The central factor in the speed of reading is not the 
control of eye-movemeYits, as is often assumed, but rather the 
.,,,^_ _rapidity wj th which meanings >Hp grasped. Definite steps 
'^"T^hoiild boTalcen, there/ore, to arouse interest in the content 
of what is read, and to develop an appropriate background 
of related experience, and to stimulate mental alertness on 
the part of the reader," A recent review of research by Karlin® 
on reading improvement materials continues to indicate that 
stress on reading as a total process is more effective than a 
program which makes practice av^able in only a few of the 
skills of reading, 

Summary 

* In this discussion of the values of motivation and specific 
. instructional, materials. It has been pointed olit that neither 
. is sufficient unto itself, but that each must be supported by 
the other, Reading must be seen as contributing to a person's 
basic felt needs or he will not select it as meaningful to goal 
attainn^ent. Various causes for lack of motivation were men- 
tioned, and suggestions were attempted as possible answers 
to some of the many problems the instructor faces in his 
attempts to hold a group for reading improvement work. Some 
suggestions wore also made relative to the selection of specific 
instructioiYal materials, including comments on readability, 
adequate coWage of skills, variety of practice materials for 
each skill, and proper identification of a person's need for 
instruction. 
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International Student^ As Readers 

RICHARD Wi CORTRICHT " 
Baylor UnWersIty * 

More thait fort/ thousand, foreign atudteifts (or, prefer- 
ably, international students— IS) are now studying in the 
United States. AltHouglTtnost of these students may feel that ^ 
they are well qualified td^spe^k, read and write English, 
teacliers of these students ma ve sometimes found otherwise; 

It is often dishearteniilg^for the international student (IS) 
to be asked to study mdire Engjish when he comes to th6 
United States, especinlly if he i$ a wience student, or has 
studied English for a number ot years at home. Nevertheless, 
he may need help in English. 

In the beginning course for the IS the emphasis is put on 
9poken Engfish. The general aural-oral technique is followed 
in the classroom. Supplementary help from drlW instructors 
and tape recorders are used in laboratory meetings. However, 
even at this elementary level there is emphasis on spelling. 
Of all components of the English-learning process, nothing 
seems more like succeas to the IS than his ability- to spell^ 
English correctty^is e^quation : To spell English equals to 
Icnow English. W ^ 

Concommitant with tile desire to learn to 9pell correctly 
is the sometime^, miatftken notion that grammar breeds suc- 
cess, i)articularly grammatical terminology. Notwithstanding 
the erstwhile effort of some*^ descriptive Hnguists to the con- 
trary, there is a need for tlt^IS to learn grammatical termi- 
nology. Otherwise, an IS who knows aural-oral but does not* 
know the termiholo^ry will npt be able to pass^^nglish 101. 

Therefore, English lOOA for the IS includes terminology. 
T>e IS learns from linguistically orientated {texts which use 
a' modicum of , terminology, and a maximupi o| atral-oral drill. 

Beyond this level of learning English com^ an opportunity 
for the instructor to introduce some systematic efforts at 
reading in English. However, this 'reading \b usually post- 
poned until the second senjester English couirse for the IS : 
^ English IOOB: 

" In Ejnglish lOOB the IS has been readied for reading by 
listenW t6 tnuch reading in English lOOA. In fact he is care- 
fully tested on his abHity4o LISTEN and take notes. The instruc- 
tor reads passages of different lengths: first, of a sentence 
^ mgth ; then of t\^o or three ; and' finally a whole paragraph. 



: . In the first attempta iit this prbcedure ^during ^ English 
vlOOB, th^e instructor uses easy materials. But later he i^witcJies 
to such materials aV passages from currently used textbooks, 
manuals and <iollege^eyel reading on the Atldntic-p\us level. 
After these exerciaes^j^^'e dictated, the IS has a short time to 
* take notes in English of what he has" heard, Soir^ptimes he 
js .asked (during a lonjzer *time) 1 to write everything he re- 
members. This is v^ difficult. , " ^ ^ 

The" notes are corrected by the instructor according to 
spelling, accuratehess, and Recency of English. They are re- 
♦tuyned and the students are^^ asked to reconstruct in writing 
the original passage from their notes. This in turn gives^them 
opportunity to use their Wal English with, their written 
English, ' \ ^ ^ 

^ Finally, the IS is rfeady \a read.^o far, we have been^ 
speaking about a kind of "ISVreading readiness." Our at- 
tempts at helping the IS studeimiit this level assume that he 
can' read some English. In an wdeavor t^ find appropriate 
material, the following two piee03 of fiction were chosen: 
My Antonia by Willtf Gather and^M^ Rfid Badge of Courage^ 
by Stephen Crane. Both are ,well|^ritten novels. We want 
-^novels with suffi'cient motivation so^t^iat the IS will want to 
- read them. We believe that under iS^ijfj^^a great proportion of 
the IS^'s reading problems ils a simple i|ck of common Ameri- 
can knowledge about thin|pA^erican./#)i?ese two novels deal 
with 19th and 20tb century ba^cgrouiid^ common to a well- 
read American, but probably literally foreign to the IS. 

We begin with a well edited edition of ikfy Antonia. I^ie 
. instructor helps to fill in fo^ the students thiiigs American at 
the time ot the immigrarit settlement oi th6 Mi^we The 
MS is interested in this development of America from abroad. 
He is sym pathetic to the desires of the immigrairit Bohemian 
family which Willa Gather has carefully drawn. 

1^ The IS hps heard much about the Civil War, but has not 
actually read about it. The Red Badge of Courage is a psycho- 
, logical story of a man and a war. Since it does not have to ))e 
'\ an American war, th§ IS can transfer his reading of it to 
situations from his own country, tte learns about American 
. thinking at the time. The job of fenglish lOOB is to help bridge 
) the '^cultural gap". The instructor gives many Americanisms 
in both novels which. the IS does n6t know. It would be un- 
O :o put the IS in a regular English class with an average 



group of O^itiericah. stude^^^ by "osmosis'/ knew these 
' words andf^did not need to jumjp tKe "cultural gap". 

• It was dWided to find out what the IS read "on his own!'. 
There is a need for a cbrripreherisive'^study of the amount of 
reading done by the XS. ^ ^ ' ^ , 

Each IS was^-asfeed to list the ^books ind magazinja^^^l^ 
& sides texts/ which he 'had read^.in. .aiij^ 

; summer holiday s. These questions were distrifittted and^ol- 
^ ' lected bythe Baylor Jtiterfiatipnal Community. Thg membfers,^ 
international and A^nerican, took this oil as the -kind oTf ^ : 
• projectjwhicJi they fe could benefit the eptire International , 
Community. The a'ssumption was that it would show jbhaf^ 
the IS was often moi*e serious and t^etter* read than the Ameri- 
can student. Only a m%re cotnpreh^sive survey can verify 
this. ' ^ _ V * 

A summary of materials read by ril, representative n^umber 
' - of the students indicates the extent of readirfg doij^\)ther 
than textbooks. One graduate student in/English reported ; ^ 
having read fiv^ weekly magSiines, one monthly magazine L 
and five books. An Argentinian g^duate student ih English 
read ten books. An ItaUfj.n upfyferclassmanVin mathematics 
reported that, he had read si^ Weekly magazines, three schol- 
ariiyr journals ^nd five novels. A graduate Japanese student 
- m English reported two weekly magazines, two JJnglish novels 
and fiv6 Japanese novels. A Lebanese graduate studen^ in o 
Chemistry reported fotir weekly magazines, three monthly * 
magazines, one -quarterly, two scholarly journals and -four 
' books. One Cuban upnerclassnjan in business had read three 
of Mark Twain's books and Bne book relating to ^-business 
management." One Chinese freshman reported /having read • 
o^e .Chinese magazine and three books incluaing Hoxv to 
Repair Your Automobile (in Chinese), Oner-€hinese upper- 
classman in political science reported the r^adinj^^Sf thirty 
\' „ books, nineteen magazines in English and foijr margazines in 
Chinese. ^ " , 

Reading in isources^ other thai| textbooks reported on the 
' basis of averages jper student was as follows: Weekly maga- 
zines, 3.6, monthly niagazines. and journals 2.2^. books 7.5. 

A^ide range of reading was noted. There is an indication 
of the^popularity of American novels. A much more- cotnpre- 
. hensiye study will be necessary to properly assess thfe trend 
of is reading and to discover* the compar^ison^between the IS 
and«his American counterpart. 
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Reoding ImprbvemGnt As o 
Counseling Procedure 



\ ■• ■ ' ■ 

•Univtnify of Florida . - 

In a paper read at the fourth meeting of the Southwest 
Bea!hiiig Conference in 1954, I pointed out three types of 
college reading "programs. First, there is the machine or 
Bidlis-oriented program with primary emphasis upon' ii^creas- 
ing rate of reading or improving specific skills such as com;= 
prehension or vocabulary. Secondly, there is the broader pro- 
gram that strewefe insights^ skills and counseling in equal 
proportions. Tl^d, there is a clinical program using psycho- 
therapeutic approaches almost exclusively." In that paper, 
we suggested that college reading programs of the future 
would probably employ all these various approaches to read- 
ing training in varying degrees according to the goals Of the 
courde: We also suggested that there Avould come a decreas- 
' ing use of mechanistic and drill procedures accompanied by 
' an increasing dependence upon counseling and psychothera- 
peutic techniques. 

These predictions of the manner in which college reading 
training courses would develop reflect, of course, certain 
beliefs. They .imply that we believe the primary purpose of 
such courses is to improve the adjustment of the student 'to 
the demands of college life. This is really the ultimate gonlj 
of reading training. The final aims are not actually improve- 
ment in rate or other reading skills, or the improvement of 
gi^ade point averages. 

Reviews of the literature such as those by BliesmerS '-* and 
• Sommerfeldi" jn the yearbooks of this conference show that 
many programs report increases in rate and some' show im- 
provements in other skills. However, these skill developments 
bear little rgfationshi\ to improved grade poirtt averages 
except in specific college courses or majors. Most reading 
training courses iail -to show increased overall academic suc- 
cess for their trainees. In other words, if the<goal of reading 
training courses is to improve reading skills in the hope of 
increasing academic grades, then most programs ar^ot 
accomplishing their goals and are not justifiable. Yet, m Spite 
of this apparent failure to prove tlieir values, we see increas- 
ing enrollment and wider establishment of reading training 
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courses each year. There must be some justificatjon in the 
minds of college administratota and in the p^sonnel teaching 
these^jourses. / , 

We suggest that the reial reason reading courses continue 
to be offered Is that adua^nistrators and instructors believe 
that the courses will help the college student to adjust tq col- 
lege life* Tjhis is aii impliqit belief, and, as . I suggested earlier, 
is actually the primary purpose of reading training. Most 
reading instructors would agree, I bdlieve, ^at.what they 
, are trying to do is to improve the personal organization, an^ 
'the 'efficiency of the college studenftfl in dealing with the 
demands of college life. Stated then |h its Broadest terms, 
college reading 'training is intended to improve the personal 
adjustment of the student while, in college. Improvement in 
rate or other reading skilltf,' better grades in some courses, 
prevention of drop-outs, improved study habits, and reduc- 
tron of academiic failures are only minor manifestations of 
the better adjustment of the student to the demands of 
college. ' ^^ ^^ ♦ 

Thus far/ we have tried to justify the stand that the most 
significant goal of reading training in the college is a pigycho- 
logical gosil— the better overall adjustment of the student. 
This goal is synonymous with the aim of practically all coun- 
seling offered to the student. If you will grant this similarity, 
then it is apparent that reading training may be considered 
part of the total program of counseling services offered to 
college sturdents. The fact that the reading course may be 
mechanized or stereotyped does riot dexjiy this relationship 
with counseling. Even the most prominent proponents of 
training machines, emphasize that their primftry valuesJie in 
such psychological phenomena ^ as motivation, attention, "and 
ego-support". ^ 

Because of the belirf that reading training is actually part 
of the broitder counseling program^^Jwe expressed the predic- 
tion in the 1954 paper that reftdin|r courses would make in- 
creasing use of counseling and. psychological techniques. A 
review of recent reports on college reading programs has not 
fulfilled this prediction, however. It is true that there has 
been an increasing volume of literature stressing the impor- 
tance of achieving better personality adjustment among poor 
readers but n^ost of this relates to programs at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels rather than to college programs. In 



Blieamer's reviews of the research on college and adult reading 
programs, there 4re only a few articles in which the pergon- 
al!^ element is stressed. Most college programs appear to be 
pursuing the secondary goals of skill improvement, a* though 
unconscious of their real, primary function. • 

Qnly a few college reading programs are growing: in the 
use of psychological or counseling techniques; and very few 
emphasize outcomes of the training other than gains in meas- 
ured reading skills. Yet there are observations in the reports 
of these programs that reemphasize the significance of a 
psychological or counseling approach. For example, sonje ex- 
perimenters are recognizing that the motivation of students 
applying for remedial training may differ significantly from 
those who do not apply". Reading training may well be a form 
of psychological theramr for anxious or disturbed college stu- 
dents, and their improved general adjustment may ^e mani- 
festing itself in spontaneous increase in readipg skills. This 
may mean that the gains from reading training may really 
reiaect, recovery from feelings of inadequacy, reduction of 
anxieties and thp release of students from some of tlje prob- 
lems which led them to seek reading training in the first place. 
Bills'i pioneer studies of play therapy with children confirm 
the fact that reduction of tensions and anxieties" among dis- 
turbed children results in spontaneous improvement rfead- 
ing. Undoubtedly, many of the college students who apply fdr 
reading training are unconsciously seeking more help than 
increased reading skills. Yet, as we have said before, most 
courses measure only gains in reading slcills and consider 
these the most significant outcomes of the instruction. 

In a small-scale study of delinquent adolescents who' were 
also retarded readers, Roman^ explored the values of three 
types of approach for gains in reading and .social adjustment.. 
He* found "tutorial group therapy," a group process empha- 
sizing both repiedial work and non-directive therapy, superior 
to group remedial work or interview group therapy ^in pro- 
ducing both reading and adjustment improvement. Smith, 
et al " also varied the classroom climate for groups of students 
according to their personajities. A directive approach induced 
maximum progress for anxious, disorganized students while 
anxious but rigid students were apparently not influenced by 
the choice of approach. Moore* fojmd that the ability to learn 
; skimming was related to personality patterns t^a-t 9f 
types found it very difficult to feel free enough to do this 



rapid reading. Tho relationship of reading performances to 
temperament and personality is sho^vn also in' tho norma of 
the Diagnostic Reading Teat for varioua populationa. Students 
majoring in engineering or science^ for cxamplp/ dUtar in 
many reading skills from those tnajoring in liberal arts or 
education: Reading performances may be as much a reflection 
of the interests and personality of an ii^dividual as his choice 
of a college major is.* 

These few research studies ot the personality and psycho-, 
logical liapects^ of reading traixting are certainly not conclu- 
sive. We will have to depend upon reading* research* at other 
^ levels for definite suggestions. If we can generalize from the 
studies of the personalities of younger retarded readers, cer- 
tain- common patterns of resistance to authority, figures, do- 
fensivcnesa, and feelings of being different are present in 
marked degree.**** 

Let us look at some of the. common gains from college 
reading programs and interpret them in terms of their possible 
•personality cor^lates. Gains in reading rate ttmy well reflect, 
increases in self-confidence in dealing with college-level ma- 
terials. Rate gains may imply that students are able to aban-^ 
don the cautious, perfectionistic reading dictated by anxicity 
and fear o'f failure. Increases in comprehension are ofteii Aiore 
difficult to achieve because of their dependence upon reason- 
ifig and other intellectual capacities. However ,^ when compre- 
hension does rise, it 'probably indicated ^that through release 
of tensions the individual is achieving freer use Of his thinking 
potentials. Rapid vocabulary growth is commonly most diffi- 
cult to achieve because of its dependence, upon skill in ^vdrd- , 
analysis, intelligence and cultural backgrounds. Yet we often 
see attitudinal changes such as aroused interest in words and 
an analytic attitude toward their meaning and structure 
which reflect in improved reading. 

Pn the other hand, most i^eading clinics haver experienced 
failure with the rigidly, cautious student, or the timi^^ som4- 
: what disorganized pupil. Still other failures are rtiet with 
* tltoso who block up on meeting^ a difficult word, or cling to 
dhildish techniques such as spelling or pronunciatloiji to repeal 
meaning. In both our suiccesses and our failures with studenta^i 
the personality of .the student is a most significant factor. , 

Perhaps we^'have l)een overemphasizing the importance 
of personality for certafhly there is more to counseling than 
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* undoraUnding tho personality ot the clionfc What'thon must 
reading tralnihff profframs do to achiovo their primary purpose 
of helpinff the student to adijlat to thj^ demanda of cqllcge 
life.' mttit, acceptance of studohta for rcadinff work must be 
baaed on ihtorviewa and personality analysis. This diagnosis 
. should attempt to I'donUfy any other problems Pf acntjn the 
fltodbnta' lives which may be related to their reading perf orm- 
ances.*rhc Instructor must try to determine whether the read- 
ing performances of tho students are tho reflection of the 
other adjustment problems: At this point, the reading Instruc- - 
tor win refer students to other clinics and specialists such 
as psychiatrists, psychologists, speech- therapists, marriage 
• counselors, etc. for the type of counseling or treatment the 
' |itudent appears to need. ' , 

' ■ ' With -the advice of these other specialists, decisions will be 
made regarding admission to reading training. The questions 
which will have to Ife^answered are : Can this Individual really 
learn to read bptte?? Will reading training help his personal 
organization aiJd college adjustments Or will the training be 
inadvisable in view of his other problems? 

Following the, selection of students who might benefit 
from reading training, there will be detailed plannlrig of tHo 
nature of this program^ First, the personality patterns of 
atuSnta will bo balanced with the social climate to be created 
by the Instrhctor. Some studentav^fvUl be assigned to directive, 

• textbook-orltnted courses, others to supportive machine train- 
ing courses, others will be offered a laboratory course wl^h 
a minimum of direction and still others will be given an In- 
dividualized but closely supervised program. In these various 
' groupings, emphasis upon particular reading skills- will a^^^^ 
vary according to personality needs of the atuden^. Such . 
elements as the amount of self-planning by stiidents, the ease 
with which success Is achieved In various-Tasks, and the se- 

. lection of practice materials to provide insights or drill will 
also be manipulated by the Instructor In various groups. 

>. These aro only' etertientary Indications of the ways In 
^ which reading training programs should crow toward a broad 
counseling approach to the problem of Improving reading 
skills. We have- stressed only one facet of the- student s ad- 
■ justment, that of pei-sonallty or social adjustanent. Readmg 
training- Is al(o interwoven with the voca^tlonal and academic 
■ • 'justment olj the student. As reading programs broaden to 
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'meet thd^rimary goal of aiding i^he student to make a atttis- 
factorjf a'daptation to collcgo life in all aspects^tthe training 
^ill inevitably attempt to relate to m^ny of the counseling 
needs of the Student* 

J ' . 
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The Clozb Procedure— Its Validity and Utility 

EARL F. RANKIN. JR. 
UnWinlty of Kaniai City 



The cloze procedure is a recently developed technique ^or 
the construction of tests to measure the effectiveness of c6m- 
munication. This technique was introduced in 1953 by Wilson 
Taylor, Who was at that time a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Although a few articles and papers on the 

• cloze procedure have been published during the past five years, 
it is still relatively unknown among specialists in the field 

- of reading. Indeed, it is little known in the general areas of 
nsvchology and education. The little use which ha.s thps far 
been made of the cloze procedure in these ^Jrofessional areas 
is due in part, to the inevitable "social lag" existing between 
publication of a new idea and the diffusion of this informa- 
tion among members of a given, social group. Communication 
about the cloze procedure to specialists in reading has not 
been facilitated by the fact that written account^ of the tech- 
' Se have for tL W part, been limited to three unpub-. 
lished doctoral dissertations, an armed forces technical memo, 
randumrand several publications in the field of journalism. 
S is unfortunate, for the cloze Procedure has tremendous 
potentialities for practical use in the field of reading. It «an 
be adapted to the study of any communication coinponent 
(i.e., writers, messages, or readers) . and cloze tests can easily 

• be constructed and scored by personnel who are neither ex- 
perts on the subject matter of the test nor in the intricacies 
li test construction. (This last statemen should not be con- 
strued as a reflection upon the degree of "expertness of pro- 
fessionals in the field of reading.) Thus far. the potentialities 
of trcloze procedure as a research tool or as a technique for 
ase in reading clinics or classrooms have scarcely begun to be 
realized. 

' In presenting this paper, it is not my intention to provide 
answers to many specific methodological questions which 
wouTd enable one to make effective use of the technique in test 
Suction. Instead. I shall present a summary of ^evidence 
conceding the empirical validity of the procedure as a tech- 
S for'' measuring readability, intelligence. P^^-readi^^^ 
knowledge, t^nd several components of reading comprehension 

• In addition. I shall offer several suggestions concerning the 
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usefulness of the technique. Theoretical prQ})lema ^ill fie con- 
sidered only in so far as'thejr affect validity or utility. But 
before attending to these matfers, lot me present a brief de- 
scription of this technique which» I assume, is new to moat of 
you. . . * 

Rationale of the Cloze Procedure 

The word "cloze" was coined by Taylor froih: the Geatalt 
concept of "closure", a t^sndency for an organmm\to form a 
complete whole by filling in gaps in a structure.\ln construct- 
ing a "cloze test, a message is mutilated by "dqlotingNfertain 
words and substituting underlined blank space3\ of constant 
length. A person taking the test is instructed to guess thei)re*- 
cise word which was deleted from each space. If, forexaniple, 
a person ^king the test finds the statement, "Tho professor 

assigned a\ of readings to his students," he may form 

a completQ structure by writing the word "book'Mn the blank 
space. Provided that the original message contained the word 
"book", the subject will receive credit for the correct answer 
only if Ihe exact word "book" is filled in. At this point you 
are no (aoubt thfnking, "A structured whole could be formed 
by filling in the word /selection' or 'group\ etc. Why does the 
respondent have to^U in the precise word that Was deleted?" 
Before answering tnia question we must first consider -the 
rationale uhdprlying the use of the cloze procedure. , 

A "cloze unit," as deiined by Taylor^ is "any single occur- 
rence of a successful attempt to reproduce accurately a pftYt 
deleted from a 'ipessage' (any language product) by deciding, 
from the pontext that remains,\what the missing part should 
be.** Sgjthe extent that the readeVand the witfer h^ve similaff^ 
backg^unds^ of experience, interests, language habit'Si etc.,*^ 
the reader should be able to make accurate predictions of 
words which have been deleted. In the words of Wilson and 
Carrell", "The underlying logic of the method is iis follows: 
. . . If the encodelv producing a message and the decoder re- 
ceiving it happen to have highly similar semanjtic and gram- 
matical habit systems, the decoder ought to be abje to predict 
or anticipate what the encoder will produce* at'each moment 
with considerable accuracy. In other words, if both ir(embe|B 
of the co/nmunication act share comni^m^^^ocjations^and coni- 
mon constructive tendencies, they slfould^be able to anticipate 
each others' verbalizations," TlmSf the cloze procedure is an , 
objective measure of Ihjig^utge doirespondence between reader 
a^itd writer,' " . 
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It may be inferred, howj^ver, that the ability to make cor- 
rect word predictions 6f tfie precise words deleted in a cloze . 
, test iS' indicative of ^respondent's grasp of "meaning" con- ^ 
tained in the njessage. The ability to predict the precise word 
lised by t^,e Writer is^mor^ indicative of the reader's undeJr- 
standing of the writer^ total meaning (with all its semantic . 
* . ^and stylistic connotations) than the prediction of^a synonym 
with sfhiilar, but neveir quite the same, connotations or the 
prediction of another woijd which merely produces a plausible 
sentence/ Empirical evidence related 1^ this point will be pre- 
sented ln a lAter section of thrs paper\ 

' . ' / 
Since it is possible to study the cprreapondence in the lan- 
guage habits of the reader and the Writer as a function of 
writer, message, or reader experimental variables, the cloze 
procedure can be used to study thej communication process 
from several viewpoints* Thus far, irhas been used to study^ 
readability ''.s.u.w and inforrriation^o (or lack of redundancy) 
of messages, knowledge,^'** comprehens!on,=»'8^«^ and intelli- 
gence^'» of readers. It has not, thus-far, been lised to study 
writers as such. 

Comparison with Simil/ir Techniques 

In constructing a cloze test, the words to be deleted are 
selected by a mechanical procedure such as leaving out every 
5th. or 10th word Dr by selecting words through use of a table 
• of random numbers. Words may be deleted throughout the 
length of the entire article or deletions "majr be restricted to 
samples of lines from the total'passage, provided that-the line 
samples are chosen by some raj^dom or "every nth" procedure. 
According to the purrj^oses of the test constructor, word dele- 
tions may be made without reference to the type of word 
' -selected or may be restricted to certain grammatical forms 
such as nouns and verbs. The only restriction is that the : 
method used be mechanical and objective. The test is scored 
simply lily counting the number of blanks correq.tJy filled in. 

In several respects, this technique is not unlike other tech-^ 
niques which have been in use for some time. One bf the- 
. earliest attempb to construct an intelligence test was the * 
"Ebbinghaus Completion T^st" d6vised in 1897, in which a 
person'a ability to fill in blanks in sentences was used as the 
criterion of intelligence. Teachers have lojng used incomplete 
' sentences (for example, • "France is on the continent of 



") to measure classroom (achievement Vocabulai^ 

context tests%re commonly used to measure the ability to • 
predict the meaning of an ^nknown word from a grasp of its 
contextual clue^s. The cloze procedure, however, should not be 

. confused with these or similar tejcnniques. . 

Jtri sentence completion testa the words qmitfc^d are^apt to 
be restricted to tiie ends of 3ent6nce3 and unrelated ta other 
.sentences. Furthermore, the words to be omitted are deter- 
mined^ the test constructor in^terms^of their specific mean- ^ 
iniffs and ihe purpose of the test Jin contrast, cloze units may 
occur at any point in a continuous message, are choseh me- 
chanically, and are interrelated jso that success, or failure in- 
prediQting one word may influQt](ce subsequent success or fail-^ 
ure ii\ predicting other words. 

- Unlike vocabular context teats in which the focus is upon 
the person's ability to guess the meaning of a\word located 
in a sentence by using contextual clues' immediately surround- 
ing the word, the contextual ernes in a cloze test may be far 
removed from a ^particular dqze unit. In addition, the cloze 



2 clues, as does the vocabulary 



test presents no word structur 
context. 



\ VALIDITY . 

^ The Mea^yrement of Readability ^ 

The measuirement of the structural diff icijlty of a message 
is of considerable importance both to the practitioner and the 

V researcher in the field of reading. Several formulae have been 
devised to measure readibility; Perhaps the most commonly 
used techniques are the Flesch and Dale-ChaH formulas. Both 
teehniques are characterized by the counting of eleni^ts in 
a message. The Flesch tecjhni<[ub counta-^syllables p^ Word 
and the number ^6f \yords 'in a sentence, and the Dale-Chflll 
device counts tfie words per sentence and the number of words 
not found on a list of commonly used words. Both approaches 

' , are baaed upon the simple] notion that messages with poly- ' 
- 'syllabic or untisual words ^jid long sentences are more diffi- 
cult to read than articles! wilh short or common word^ ar- 
ranged in si^prt sentences! Both readability formulae can be 
fooled if * a .m(i#;3age contains short words- jwhich are hightly 
abstract or uritisual and /or short sentences written in a higHlj^^ 
alypical style; In addition, neither formula, is able to measui^e 



the reading difficulty of a megaag^i relative to a particular 
eXQtxp of readers wth particular backgrounds of experience 

or interests. ' - \ 
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^ ' ' Although only ft few studies have utilized the cloze pro- 
cedure as ft measure of readability it appears to be a valid 
?>%eaBUre wWch is not subject to the previously mentioned limi- 
. tations of, the Flesch and Dale-Chall formulae. It is based Vpon 
the assumption that theinteractidn of ^11 semantical, gram- 
■'^'matical, and stylistic characteristKjs 6t a message will effect 
the degree of redundancy (that/i^, fhe predictability) of a 
inessage. A highly redundant article should "be easy to read 
because it contains many common words arranged ih com- 
monly used patterns or cliches so that the reader is, in large 
. degree, owar^fof * 'what, is coming next" at anypoint in the 
article. A clozevteat may be considered as a sample of inessage 
redundancy, because it samples the reader'^ ability to predict 
"what word compB next" 'at randomly chosen plojnta in the 
article. That, it is. a good measure of message redundancy is 
indicated by the,correlation .of -r.87 ^hich Jaylgr" obtained 
between cloze scores and a measure of "information" in a 
sample of continuous prose. > 

When both the Flesch and Dale-Qhall readability fomulae 
and-the-niloze procedure were applied to sa^xples from, the 
writings of James Boswell, Julian Huxley/ and Henry James, 
Taylor^ found the readaloility of the three passages to be rank > 
ordered similarly by each technique.jHbwever, the superiority 
of the cloze procedure was demonstrated when articles were 
selected which could be reasonably Evaluated by the- cloze 
procedure and not by the readability formulae. Such materials 
consisted of an obviously difficult passage by Gertrude Stein 
with short common words and short sentences (rated easy by 
both formulae) and a difficult passage by James Joyce with 
short words «nd sentences but containing' words not found . 
in dictionaries (rated easy by the Flesch formula). Both of 
these passages were ranked as the |hoatMifficult by tj^-cloze 
rocedure. Within the limitations of this stydY based upon 
. sniall samples of both materials and subjects,; the cloze pro- 
cediS^e^appears to be a highljr valid measure of readabdito^. 
Other studies have indicated that it can also be applied to- the 
measurement of readability of t)ie Korean and Japanese la|- 
. guages.''" X 
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The Measurement of Intelligence \ 

. When cloze tests are constructed by deleting words with- 
out consideration of the type of word being deleted (hereafter 
to be referred to as the "any word";deletion, system),. a defi- 
nite relati^ship is found between ^oze test results and in- 
telligence tests, Taylor* obtained correlations of approximately 
.73 between a clozes test based upQn a technical article on the 
Air Force supply system and the Air Forces Qualification 
Test. Sub-test correlations ranged from ,82 to .85 for Word^. 
knpwledge And from .70 to .76 f or^^lrithmetical reasoning. In 
a study using high school students ^nd litefaiy type materials, 
Jfenkinson^ obtained a correlation, of .69 between cloze scores 
and intelligence -quotients. These optain^d correlations com- 
pare favorably with the c6rrelatic(n between standardized 
reading tests and intelligence test results. 

l^it should be noted that these results were obtained only 
when all types of words were* deleted] Taylor*^ obtained lower 
correlations (*.46-.59) With- intelligence when he deleted only 
nouns, verb3, and adverbs, all' pf which were found tb be the 
most difficult wor(}.s to guess. The guessing of these difficult 
words, however, proved to be more closely related to knowl- 
edge of the content of the article than did the prediction of 
words without restriction as to ,type. This is important for 
it suggests the possibility of reducing the influence <^f intelli- 
gence upon the measurement of comprehension through the 
selection of types of words to be deleted. - 

The Measurement of Pre-reading Knowledge 

J* 

To measure pre-reading knowledge of the content of an 
article, cloze tests may be administered prior to subjects read- 
ing the article upon which the cloze test is based. The validity 
'criterion in such studies is a second test based upoii the con- 
tent of the same article as the cloze test, tjsing an "any word" 
deletion system, Taylor® obtained a correlation of .70- between 
a cloze test based on^ the Air Force technical mater i{|!l and an 
objective test of the maiterialrHowever, when he /constructed 
a test deleting^ only nouns/ verbs and adverbs, his correlation 
was incireased io .92, Rankin,' using a noun-verb deletion sys- 
temf^Diind a correlation of .59 between a cloze test based upon 
'^sfcieijce*' material and an objective test covering the same 
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article as tKiB clpze test. Due to low test readability, this .59 
correlation is an underestimation of the test's validityvWhen 
corrected for attenuation the ''real" A)rrelation was .86,^ 

It is quite possible for a test to be vifcj^u|for a total group 
even though its validity, may vary as a funcBJmiof sub-group « 
characteristics. A number of studies carriied oul; Bjr^mith and 
his colleagues at the University of Michigan«'<^ hSVft^oint^d 
to a relationship between personality factors and reading com- 
prehension. Smith et. al. found the personality dimension 
"permeability"*, as measured , by the SA-S Senior Scales, to be 
related both to degree Of comprehension -and to improvement 
in comprehension. Permeable individuals tend to be relatively 
flexible, disorganized, and extroverted, whereas impermeable 
personalities are relatively rigid^ organized, andjntroverted, 
Rankin^'* hypothesized that individual^ with above' average 
level of permeability would display less consistency of test 
responses than impermeiible individuals, both within a given 
test and between different tests. Thus, botb test reliability 
a^nd validity would vai^y as a function of permeability. TPhese 
hypotheses were confirmed for the pre-^reading cloze test. As 
a mejisure of pre-reading knowledge, the test proved to be 
relatively unreliable (split-half reliabih'ty coefficient =.57) 
.for pemfeable subjects and more reliable (split-half reliability 
coefficient =^3) fbr impermeable sub jects.f Also, the validity 
coefficient (^coixetted for attenuation) was only ,38 for 
permeable subjects afe compared to'.Tl- for impermeable sub- 
jects (p«.002 for the difference between coefficients).. 

It is interesting to note that when the cloze test was ad- 
minister^ after reading the article upon which it was based, 
no differences in reliability and validity were found between 
permeable and inipermeable personalities. This finding may 
be interpreted in terms of the need of permeable, readers 
"for structure in predicting the missing words in a cloze test 
Permeable people are characterized by a relative lack of ability 
to organize id^as as compared to the less imaginative but more 
organized impermeable individuals. Before reading an article 
-upon which & cloze test is based, the ^tructurfe of the remaining 
context of a pre-reading clo^ test i& much less clear to the 

*Due to the low test reliability of the "noun-verb" . Selition. teat forms 
used in Rankin's study, all obtained correlations are serious^ undor- 
dstimations of relationships. Therefore, all subsequent references 
to these results will given as attentuated correlations unless 
otherwise indicated. ^ , 
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^reader' than it is after readirfffithe article. Thus, the relatively 
disorganized person is at a disadvantage on the pre-reaqling 
clozd test and theJiighly organized person is^able to capitalize ^ 
on his major asset. After readitij^ the article, the §tructi|re of 
thfe remaining context is nc^ so iebulous, and the difference 
between validity coefficients for i^he two types of personality 
/disappears. jl * . 

Validity coefficients for total groups on pre-reading cloze 
tests iire reasonably high. However, the pre-reading cloze test 
is not recommended for the study^of individuals unless their 
level 6f permeability has been ascertained. 

The AleasuFement of Reading tomprehc;iision 

The validity of cloze tests to metisure reading coAfiprchen- 
sion will bo considered from the standpoint of general and 
specific comprehension, the comprehension of facts ver3us re-^ 
lationships, and comprehension as process versus product. 

General Versus Specific Com&hension,— The cloze 
procedure can be used to c6n^uct tests for the purpose of 
measuring either general rfeading comprehension m measured 
by standardized reading tests or the specific coniprehension 
of a particular article. ^ ^ ' ' 

Two studies have been Carried i>ttt on the measurement of 

generaTrellding comprehension. Jenkinson^ correlated cloze, 
scores with results of the ''vocabulary" and "level of compre- 
hension" sui>-tests of th^ C?PP2^^^ English Test, 0-2, and 
obtained correlations of .7^ and .73, respectively. Rankin^, 
using the Diagnostic Reading Test, Siti*vey Section as a cri- 
terion of general reading skill,' obtained the following;, cofre- 
lation j^u ncorrected for attenuation) with clo^e scores: Story 
CompRpfension .2)^, Vocabulary '.68, and Paragraph Coriipre- 
'hension .60.<> All of the previously mentioned r^ults, based 
upon the "any word" deletion system, show a substantial re- 
lationship between cloze test scores and results of standard- 
ized reading tesjts. • 

^ Even so, the cloze procedure produces tests which teii^ to 
measure specific comprehension of an article better than gen- 
eral comprehension./ The highest correlation in Jenkinson's^ 
study was .82 between cloze test results and objective ciuestions 
based upon the same material as were the eloze tests.' Rankin," 
using a noun-yerb deletion systehi obtained correlations rang- 
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ing from ,45 to .65 between the c[oze teat and the Diagnostic 
^Reading Test, Survey Section sub-tests, but found a signifi- 
cantly stronger relationship (r=.78) between the cloze test . 
and an objective test covering the sanie article* 

Comprehension op Facts Versus IIei;ationships.— The 
type of /comprehension measured by a cloze test ia^ function 
of the <ype of words selected for deletion. For example, if a 

statement reads, "The was given the hdo%" the 

structure of the sentence is quite clear even in the absence 
of the noun "professor." This being^ the case, filling in the 
correct word should reflect, primmnly, the respondent's knowl- 
edge of the name of the agent receiving the book. On the <fther 

hand, if the statem'ent read, "The professdr 

' given the book," the absence of the word "was" would remove 
the neceaaary clue for the respondent's knowledge of the 
structural relation between "profesabr" dnd "book'* (since 
^ the inscrMon of "has" would change the relationship. In this 
'^ latter case, guessing the correct word ahould reveal, primarily, 
the respondent's grasp of relations between words or Ideas 
In the sentence. These examples illustrate two aspects of ntean- 
ing which may be "tapped" by a cloze test. The first type of 
meaning refers to the meaning of individual wprds as they 
might be defined in a dictionary. Fries* calls this "lexical mean- 
ing" and differentiates it from "structural meaning'? which is 
^'signaled by a system of morphological and syntactical clues 
apart from words as vocabulary units. Although time does not 
permit a thorough consideration of tiiis point, it can be shown 
that if otte deletes noutts and verbs from a sentence, he will 
reduce the total amount of lexical meaning in the sentence 
more than the to%t\l amount of structural meaning. Therefore, 
a cloze test from which only nouns ax(d verbis have been deleted 
should measure, primarily, "lexical comprehension" (that is, 
the comprehension of substantive content or relatively iride- 
pendexit ideas). Structural meaning, according to Fries, is 
signaled hjr (1) individual "function words" which include 
such words as verb auxiliaries, articles, prepositions, conjunc- 
' tions, possessive and relative pronouns, etc. ; (2 ) syntactical or 
word order clues; aiid (3) morphological clues such as verbal 
inflections. Since a random '{or "every nth" word deletion) 
' sihould sample all of these clues to structural iheaning arid/ still 
- leave mmiy nouns and verbs*, which occur iri giNeat abundance, 
> in the remaining context to signal lexical meajiingr an "any 
word" deletion form should reduce the total amdunt of atruc- 
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tural meaning more than the total amount of lexical meaning. 
Th{«iatQre, a cloze .test so constructed should measure, primar- . 
ily» struptural comprehension (that is, the comprehension of 
interrelationships between ideaa) , . 

To, test the hypotheses, -that a "noun-verb** form of the 
cloze test will measure lexical better than structural compre- 
hensions and that an "any W6rd'* test will measure "sttoic- 
tural" better than "lexical" comprehensioi^^ Rankin' used the 
Story Con^pr^^iension sub-test of the Diagnostio Reading Test^ 
Sui'vey Section as the criterion of "lexical comprehension" 
because the test questions are primarily factual. He used the 
Vocabulary arid Paragraph Comprehension sub-tests as cri- 
teria of "structural comprehension" because the Vocabulary 
test measures ability to grasp abstract symbols embedded 
within a verbal context and the Paragraph Comprehensiarf 
questions consist of such itehis as identifying the main idea, 
drawing inferences, etc. Results confirmed ' the hypotheses. 
The noun-verb test correlated .57 with Story Comprehension 
as contrasted with .42 and .89 with the Vocabulary and Para- . 
graph Comprehension sub-tests (p«.05 for both cOmpaHsons). 
The "any word" test correlated .85 with Story Comprehension 
as compared with .80 and .73 for the other two sub-tests \ 
(pc.05 for both comparisons). It should be remembered, that 
the "any word" fom also correlated highly with intelligence. 
It may be inferred that intelligence te more closely related . 
to structural comprehension, than it is to lexical comprelien- 
sion. Both of these two components of * meaning are closely 
interrelated, iand yet the cloze procedure may be used to em- 
phasize the measurement of one oife»the other aspect of total 
ling, ^'depending ^ipon the purposes of the ,te^t constructor. 

COMI^^HENSION AS PUODUCT VEUSUS PROCESS.'— The USUal 

method e3f\measuring i:eading comprehensioij^Js to measure 
the end proiiuct of the reading process by Asking questions 
concerG^ing tha^terial after the reader has?completed fead- 
tn^ a passage. A -^loze test may be used to measure compre^^ 
h^sion as product Ttryadministeringihe cloze test based on a 
total passage (or somfe^ortion thereof) immediately .after 
the reader has completed the^ passage. Taylor^ r^orts a cor- 
relation of .S^pJ^etween cloAi l5e^ results and an immediate 
recall test, a^, aS^vaajprevloUsly^^^o^ Rankin^ found 
a correlation of .78 ip. a^mrtteiujom^ Appar^ently cloze 
teste are valid measOres of comprehensjl^^efined as post- 
reading Somjor^Kension. 133 ' 
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Perhaps the greatest potential of^his technique lies m its 
use for measuring reading comprehension as an on-gomg pro- 
cess. If two people make the sbrae score on a test admixustered 
after reading an article, and one person knew more about the 
subject to begin with ; the amount of learnmg is quite unequal 
between fie two readers. If orte wants to measure tiie amount 
learned through reading a passage, it ig relatively easy to 
construct two cloze tests based.upon samples of an article and 
to administer one test before and the other after reading the 
passage. Both Taylor" and Rankin' have obtained gam 
scores between pre- and post-reading cloze tests significant at 
the .001 level. Such measures do not confuse post-reading 
knowledge" with reading as a learning process. Learning-gain 
scores serve-to reduce the advantage held by individuals with 
' an Initially high level of ii>formation,but who may or may not 
•be superior readers. Unfortunately, the influence of personal- 
ity upon the pre-cloze test performance limits the usefulness 
of this comparison. Also it is important to rempmber that 
unless the effects of regression upon gain scores is measured, 
' the gain sfcore may be the largest for those mdividual^ith the 
lowest initial scores. 

'Another use of the cloze procedure to study reading as a 
process was made by Jenkinson=» who selected high school stu- 
' ddhts for individual interviews who had previously made very 
: high and very low cloze test scores. During the interview, each 
subject took another cloze test and, while taking the test, 
verbalized his reasons for.the insertion of words. The intro- 
. spective and retrospective verbalization of these two groups 
were analyzed. The high scoring students demonstrated sig- 
nificantly greater superiority in such characteristics as recog- 
nizing syntactical clues, sensitivity to style, fusion of separate 
mSngs into ideas, recognition of implied meamngs verbal 
flexibility, knowledge of word meanings and language Struc- 
ture. It is doubtful that the "catichistic method" (Jo use Jen- 
kin's apt phrase) which . equates "comprehension with the 
ability to answer questions after reading could yield such m- 
' sightful findings of^the underlying factors mvolved m the 
' process of reading. 

UTILITY - ^ 

'The striking utility of the cloze procedure lies in tlie ease 
with wh c? it fan be Led in test construction. This fact can 
best be appreciated If one compares the time and effort ex- 
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pended in writing a sgt oi jobjective questions which have suit- 
able reliability with the corresponding time and cfforfe in- 
volved in sijiiply deleting, say every 6th word in an article or 
some portion of the article. The need for careful selection of. 
^questions for an objective test i\nd the problems involved in 
writing these questions demand considerable skill and train- 
ing, whereas, different cloze testa can be easily constructed in 
quantity by clerical personnel. ^' 

Even though responses to cloze tests are written-in by per- 
sons taking them, they can be easily scored with a hand, scor- 
ing key* Such scoring is very simple because ft is strictiy objec- 
tive. The exact word that was deleted must be filled in. Taylor^ 
has shown that the more laborious procedure of givipg credit 
for synonyms does not yield a more discriminating measure of 
readability, and Rankin* found that test reliability and validity 
was not improved by synonym scoring. 

Another feature of this technique which contributes to its 
general utility is that it can be used to construct equivalent 
test forms drawn from the same, or similar materials. It is 
possible to Construct multiple test forms with similar means 
and variances and high intercorrelations'. 

An apparent limitation upon the usefulness of this device 
is the influence of personality factors upon test performance. 
As was previously mentioned, reliability and validity of clOze 
tests administered before reading an article are low for indi- 
viduals with above average permeability^ Also, the writerij 
found that subjects with above average anxiety performed'] 
- more poorly than other subjects on one out of four equivalent | 
test formal If it turns out that cloze test results are peculiarly 
susceptible to influence by extraneous personality factors^ this 
would certainly limit the usefulness of the technique^ How- 
ever, not a great deal is known about the interrelationships 
between personi^ty factors and test performance on other 
types of tests, Subsequent research may indicate that test 
reliability and validity vary, in general^ as a function of cer- 
tain personality dimensions, . 

From the standpoiiit of the classroom teacher, the .cloze 
procedure has. many potential uses. The teacher could readily 
determine the readability of textbook material relative to the 
type of students in a given class. Both general comprehension 
skills and specific comprehension relative to particular subject 
matter material could be determined. Discrepancies between 
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these two types of comprehension might provide suggestions 
for individualizing teaching techniques. The use of the pre- 
reading- test as a test of information about a given subject 
could be used to assess readiness for the class as a whole, but 
not individual differences in readiness. 

'/ ' The remedial reading specialist will find many uses for this 
/techniaue. The use of introspective reports combined with the 
cloze test (as used by JenTfinson") appe'ars to have consider- 
able diagnostic v^lue. By varying the type of words to be de- 
leted, the reduction of the influence of intelligence upon read- 
ing test results might permit the evaluation of improvement 
over time which is masked by the relative constancy of intelli- 
gence. The use of several test forms from the same article 
should permit a more continuous assessment of progress for 
the class as a whole than can be attained through the dsual. 
before-after comparisom It seems quite liMy thoj^ cloze ex- 
ercises" might be of value in improving the utjf of context 
cliies or vocabulary. > 

For the researcher, this technique will permit the study of 
some of the underlying procesd involved in readmg. The use of 
"pre-post reading" gain scores may permit the study of read- 
- ing as a learning process rather than a fina^P^/***"*!?- J*l^ 
-study of the interrelationships betwfeen "lexical and struc- 
tural" comprehension might prove to be of practical as well as 
theoretical value. 

'-'"Although the cloze procedure appears to be a valid and 
useful measure of readibiUty, intelligence, knowledge, and 
Sng cotnprefiension, only a few studies have been carried 
Tt to assess the validity and usefulness of the technique under 
varying conditions. Many problems need to be investigated 
auch as its applicability to different types of materials and at 
various age levels and the size of the word deletion sample 
necessary to measure' the readability or comprehension of a 
total article. It is only through a (Sombination of theory build- 
ing, research, arid practical usage that tlio potentalities 6f 
the cloze procedure can be fully realized. 
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The Value of Piscussion in the Reading Group 



ALBIRT i. KINGSfON, JR. / '"^.^ \ 
UnJytrsltY of Georgia ^ ^ 



The atmosphere generated in certain reading prpgrams is 
tense and fraught with pressure; In such progranis the tense- 
ness and anJciety of students usually is. intensified by the meth- 
ods erflplo/ed by the instructor. An excess number of speed 
exercidls, /attention-demanding machines, pacing devices 
, which fdrce the student to follow prescribed standards, and 
^numerous testa often serve to increase anxieties 
•'Ifmes oven frustrate students. Often ^uch pressure is doHber- 
lately generated by the reading mstructor m the bcl ef that 
^^ater motivation and learning is attained It is ^kely. how- 
ever, that many of the failures which result m the conventional 
reading program result from this situation. 

Many writers have pointed out that reading disabilities are 
often accompanied by more or less severe personality diff icQl- 
. S Considerable space has been devoted tx. discussion of th^ 
^ relationship of reading to personaUty. Although a complete 
discussion ot the relationship is oUteide the realm of this papery 
rtlould be pointed out that many pollege students who enter 
reading programs do have social-emotional problems Many 
■ stoS see themselves as inadequate, others have diff icu ty 
. ?^«)mLn?cation. and some will have hostilities and anxieties 
which prevent optimal self-other relationships. Counse mg and 
SidWidual conferences have been urged as concomitants to 
rSing instruction iii order to assist such students. Group 
Suasion also can assist by. pr.,viding an atmosphere which 
. promotes a feeling of security and belonging. » 
At the beginning of the reading Program discu^^^^^^^ serves 
several purposes. First it serves to orient the skident to the 
\piwam and to familiarize him with the taskslt^ faces and 
\thPir nurooses, The objective is. to have him express h s own 
Sngs aCut Ms needs in the hope that he will set h s own 
Ss A second purpose of discussion at this point is to help 
tT stodent ^SogniL that his problems are not unique^but 
are shared by otlfer members of the group. As many^stodents 
: la4 seciSty it is likely that they receive consolation from this 
rea^iS It jUso is likely that identification with the group 
Si be faC litated. Identification with.the group, and recog^i- 
O " tSatCe iffree to express one's feelings in a permissive 



atmosphere, probably will result in an alleviation of tensions, 
anxieties. Throughout the reading program discussion is 
^(continually employed for this purpose. 

Although the time spent on discussion can' be justified from 
the psychological viewpoint described above, it also can be 
justified fromr^Oujure learning viewpoint as w«ll. Many stu- 
dents enrolled in the rSiqitng program have, difficulty in verb- 
alizing their fqelings and ideas. In many cases, failujre to com- 
prehend abstract passages stems from difficulty in associating 
ideas and verbalizing them. Whether the difficulty is due to 
intellectual factors, personality, or faulty habits; discission 
techniques may facilitate the development this skill. 

If time and facilities for counseling are limited, group dis- 
cussion techniques are of even greater importance. Time spent 
in discission actually will help the reading specialist to achieve 
the desired outcomes. * . 
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Helping the Able Reader Is Not 

"Teaching Reading" 

: . '" - J? ■ ■ ' 

■ ESTHER J. MeCONIHE 

« Weitirn'Rueivi Univtriity ' ' . 

' ■ ' " . The Reason for Reading^ Trainingf , 

■ ' . < ' ■ </ 

A current trend iii industrial psychology plus the ever- 
increasing flood of printed material has had a marked influ- 
ence on the teaching of reading. The trend in question is the 
emphasis on the development of executive talent and -it has 
' resulted in a rash of courses, institutes, seminars, and confer- 
ences all designed to increase the effectiveness of management 
perflonnel in ipdustiy. It is inevitable that this emphasis should 
turn to the improvement of a skill which is basic to much of a 
supervisor's success on the job — reading. Reporting at this 
conference last year, Dale Bryant* affirmed this. He found 
that of 165 replies to a questionnaire, 40% either had or 
planned some kind of reading training for, their personnel; 
and that 32% of the total were interested. This indicated that 
72% of his sample either had a program, planned One, ((V were 
interested in offering one. 

• -The marriage of executive development and reading train- 
■ ing i? inevitable from proximity alone, if not from natural 

affinity. At present the union is a fairly bappy one. It is to 
" be hoped that the offspring^f the union will be reading skill 
, for business-andj professional men and.women which is more 
nearly in "line with their .cTapabilities than appears to be the 
casb nowMnd another relult of this happy union could very 
well be, for us who work in reading, a better under&ta^dmg of 
hdW the dble thinker really reads. I for one would Vei-y much 
like to know why he has to be trained to read withxdispatch 
. and why he doesn't do this as naturally as he breathe^. Also 
} how he derives meaning? What techniques are most Ma&M to 

• him here? And how good his judgments really are when there 
1s evidence that all too often the fabric of his general vocabor^ 
lary-lijgs glaring holes in it? — 

But suffice it to say that business, industry and evfen t|i'e 
professions are at present hot in pursuit of improved reading 
and it is the process of improvement that is our immediate 
concern. HOw should we conduct this training? And why^^' 
O " ould we do it that way? I make bold to offer the followmg 



^ * 

as one "trainer's" answer to these questions and invite you 
other "trainers" to contribute your answers so that we may, 
by pooling our ideas, better fulfill the need. In our program 
we have developed a four-to-six session course based on em- 
phasis and have not found much difference in the results, be- 
tween that short a period. and our previous 10 to 14 session 
courses. In each case the improvement in. rate varies from 
about 90 to 180 per cent without loss in comprehension, A 
^ report of one of these -programs is available*. 

The Method and the Rationale 

. The hypothesis from which I believe reading, training foi^ 
industry should operate is that greater e:^fifi:^veness in read- 
ing ia primarily the result of a change of aftituBiS^ward read- 
ing. A corrollary of this hypothesis i^ that although attitude 
may be a. function of the psychology of the reader, it is also a. 
learned response,. Now learning; as w& know, can be achieved 
by extinguishing undesirable responses by rewarding hew, 
moife effective ones. The method by which we would improvfe 
the l&xecutive's reading is to convince him that reading is a 
thinldng process mediated by the use of words. To read he 
must think. Tb rea9 well he must think clearly. In order to 
read well he needi? the same tools he uses whenever he thinks, 
namely, words, language skills, reasoning. (Though I am 
awaire we have reason to believe that thinking may occur witii- 
out the use of words, for practical purposes and in a majority 
of instances, we think in words.) 

Now most of the readeys'^in this group, i.6., the industrial, 
business and professional, have the use of all these skills to a 
^ high degree. Adults who have achieved a iripre or less high 
level of professional or busiri^Ss success have had to use judg- 
ment, intelligence, and good reasoning ability. They have usu- 
ally demonstrated more rather than less efficiency on the job 
' from which fact We may reasonably infer the preceding three 
characteristics, , 

The next step, therefore, seems obvious.- Since the reader 
has the skills necessary, all he needs is tabe shown how to put; 
these skills to use in a process that he has been misunderstand- 
ing for most of his years. He does not really need to be shown 
how to read. He needs only tq^be convinced that he has not been 
treating reading as the reasoning which it is. When he undqr- 
stands what he's really doing, he will, ergo, convert his efforts 
^''*^to more appropriate channels. Ifs as simple (?) as that! 



And 30 we center our attention on changing his attitude. 
But this alone will not make him ati effective reader. The new 
attitude must be set to work. To implement an effective change 
he must extinguish the undeairable responses and replace tTiem 
with new> desirable 6nes. This is the second phase 6f the train- 
ing, reinforcing the changed attitude by introducing him to 
techniques which will be rewarding. Now may I be somewhat 
detailed and specific. , ; ' . ' 

- . * ' ■ 

Characteristics of the Ineffective, Though Able, Adult Reader 

, When one of this group of readers comes in for training, 
we find he usually has three characteristics which set him 
apart from his more effective peers. One, 'he |ias often a- 
meticulous, word-by-word approach to reading; two, he is 
overly cautious and, thre^^ he has undue reverence for the 
printed word. ^ 

The first of these, word-by-word approach, that most prim- 
itive form of reading since it often ^mounts to >mere name- 
calling in its most virulent "^orm, keeps him from reading any 
^faster than he Would il he were reading aloud. He doesnJt 
seem to realize this and' his usual answer when faced with 
the inefficiency is, "But I can't see more than one wojd at a 
timel" Of Course, we know how we handle that one ! The same 
way you do! { 

The overly cautious attitude acts to keep him tied to merle 
plodding through the endless desert of words which is his lot. 
He fears to slight any one particle of print lest he "miss some- 
thing " *He "feels guilty if he doesn't heed each word in turn, , 
He "thinks it's unfair to the author" not to hang on evfiry 
word. And so he ndt only reads eVery word but he also re- 
gresses to be doubly sure he hasn't made any mistakes in 
comprehension. If he's as honest as one of my former students, 
"he eventualy admits, "I read so slow I bore myself! Usually, 
. by that time he is ready to do something about his problem. 

-His third characteristic, undue reverence, must be another 
of those hang-overs from some authoritarian influence in his 
past. Professionajs working, with the pr.oblem of how to de- 
rive meaning from the printed page know that just because 
a man is in print doesn't mean he has something to say. But 
engineers, doctors, lawyers, business executto seem to be 
unaware of this. At least they read as though they are. They 
hang on each word, each sentence, each paragraph of a« they 
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ad as though it were filled with a profundity which can be 
deratood only by the most careful and laborious thinking, 
he reason for this is not hard to find. Many of such readers 
5 spent niuch of their college study and almost all of their 
dult working life in pursuit of detail. Their reading has been 
in science, math, law books, medical texts and its purpose has 
Keen to gain more and more specific and detailed information. ^ ^ 

Parenthetically, allow me to assert at this point, that this 
approach even in the learning days was probably unduly me- \ . 
ticulous. Actually many medical and law students are in- 
efficient in their emphasis on verbose, some articles are writ- 
ten for so wide a public that authors use repitition and 
example ad nauseum. In failing to be aware of these conditions 
; the reader approaches all reading with reverent attention. 
The method is so discouraging in its results that they can in 
self-defense read only what is barely essential for success on 
: the job. . " 

« • * • * ■ 

As a iftatter of fact I am convinced from my experience 
with these readers, thtffc only when they have advanced in 
their fields of work to the point where their need for general 
reading is. forced upon them, when, that is, it is no longer a 
matter of choice, only then do they at last become aware of 
/ the ineffectiveness of the' atomistic approach. Promoted to 
yjnore advanced supervisory positions where peripheral read- " 
^ing is mandatory, they can no longer avoid it. But all .theiy^^ 
previous learning defe^tts them. The word-by-w6f d" alpproacht'"^ ' 
the overly cautious attitude of "let's not mfes a thing," the 
undue reverence #)r all printed matter just because it is 
printed — all of these sppll defeat to the man pi the advanced ; 
management group. And so he calls for helpi' 

The Techniques That Aid Change of i(ttitude 

The fii^^t step toward improving reading for this group is, 
as 1 have^ai^, a change of attitude. This presents no problem , ' 
in 49 out of 50 casea. A single two-hour demonstration is 
usually suffjcjeHt. Often no convincing is necessary. Some 
yeaderft 'have realized it. before Hhey come for training but ^ 
have been unable *to effect the change on their own. The one 
in 50 who is too insecure, or fearful, or compulsive to permit ' 
himself this break with habit requires more intensive instruc- ' 
tions and often a revised approach because he must be re- 
grii&iited in more than just his approach to reading. 
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.'It is .in substituting the new responses for old that train- 
ing is necessary. The method as we use it consists of tliree 
pa'rts. These are not necessarily independent nor can they be 
taught in isolation, but as I surveyed the sum total of the 
techniques, it seemed to me they cluster around three mam 
areas, the first of which is purpose. Lodk at any good readmg 
improvement workbook, Gilbert's Pot<;ier and Speed in Read- 
ing^, Clock's Improvement of College Reading', Spache s The 
AH of Efficient Reading'', to na^ne only three, and you will 
find this a,ppfoach always up near the front -in the improve- 
ment program. It is not new, <In fact nothing about this 
training ia n^w except the emph^asis.) To this type of reader, ' 
however, it is new. He has too bftejri not given his purpose a 
thought, with the result that ^ie arrives at the end of, his 
reading too^te with too little.^He hasn't known, consciously, 
iohy he is reading, hence w/ia* he is reading register^ only 
through his own Interests art.^ prejudices or through the 
writer's' ingenuity and cleveim^ss of presentation. He must 
be taught to orient to his reading whether it's a polity letter, 
a trade journal \ikQ Pxinter's Ink or a text in human relations 
like one of Pbter Drucker's. , 

He then baa a target to shoot at, a goal to reach and W 
is far mote apt to uae the necessary language and reading 
skills, and coine up with good comprehension. Any variations 
of the SQ3R method will serve. Here again almost any sound 
manual of study habits will off ej 'suggestions, M;organ's How 
To ^iidi/, for example". liike to say '^Orient, Survey, Ques- 
tion." To do this, the reader is forced to attend, hence he be- 
ginPto be aware that it was often inattention that caused his 
poor comprehensiohv-net^plexity of thought in the material. 
He attends, he then surveys. At jthis point he may need to be 
shown several things. He may not know how to skim, which, 
of course, he must do to survey. M may have ignored the 
organizational Mttem of the writing. He may not be aware 
of the helpfulnidss of transitional Wdrds. ■ 

Frequently he has done considerable writing himself, some- 
. times for publication, and needs only to have it demonstrated 
to him that the language skills of paragraphing, punctuation, 
coherence, et cetera are all signposts for, deriving meaning. 
Adequate skimming M, the use of typographical aids plus 
the language skills are the important tools used by purpose- 
ful readers, 



The second area of emphasis is to develop a^; positive api- 
V proach to reading. Too many of these ^low,^ ab^e readers are 
top passive, even negative in readiijg.^<toe are not very 
v verbal themselves and mistrust verbosity in others. The need 
here is to learn to read for ideas: A single sentence with all 
the key words deleted easily demonstrates the point Trigga* 
♦used this devise years ago i6 Improve Ymr^Reading. Follow 
this with training in selecting key words in^sentenceg, then, in 
patagijaphs. Tljen train for key ideas In the complete article. 
.Here again he needs the ability to skim, to' recognize -the 
;ftutiior's organization by letting the transitional words tip him 
off)tq meaning. If the reader has some of these devices, at his 
^ cpmmiind— and he < usually has whether he uses thettv or not— 
^"ne very soon becomes more* positive and aggressive. Fortu- 
nately for the reading coacft, these readers are highly moti- 
vated and they have ready at hand plenty of practice material. 
One or two successful experiences with ^ attention to pre- 
selected ideas, pre-selected by themselVes^nat is, and the race 
is won. r ^ • > 

They have demonstrated to themselves that it can be done; 
they have long sinc^,,felt the Heed for doing it; the combina- 
tion is excellent r etvaircl for the new response. Leariiiiig results. 

^ As you who work in reading are awa^je, the purposeful, 
/ positive reader must also be a flexible reader and flexibility 
, • is the third area /of emphasis. This is a somewhat skewed 
' emphasis for industrial readers when the training is confined 
to as short a period as six weeks.; But if the hypothesis under- 
^ lying the approach is to be tested it is necessary that we em- 
phasize only given required skills. In the case of flexibility 
this means the ri^er must be^bl^ to shift frorp meticulous, 
slow, detailed readiiig4.hrough the moderate and rapid rates 
* to very rapid skimming. Usually he hais some of this range. 
Occasionally he has only the very slow. And again wb get one 
who jtas had to survey so much that he has only the very 
rapid.^e trainer's task is to help him develop all the rates 

^ . and to become ade^t at shiftiiigf-^Q quote "McDonald*^ : 

, • _ . >■ ■ 

"One of the most important characteristics b£ *th^ good 
' reader is flexibility. He chants his reading speed and ap- 
proach to suit his' purpose for reading. H« varies his rate 
41 and method of reading to accomodate differences m btyle of 
^ : writing, level of dyrficulty in ^ontcntj and amount and. 
quality of hh backgropnd knowledge of -the subject. Tim 
ability to change tone's reading ratCit^ vary the thorough- . 
O ness and fullness of comprehension ach)ovod by reading, and 
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SSly, to ev«lu»tc and judge what nai Dccn re»u. 
It is fairly easy to teach when short aelections^ are used 

Of procedural needs to be^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tttry paragraph rapi^y. reaj ^^^^t^y/, ^^^^ rate when 

mendationB and perhapa slow operation. This is 

tV^r^^rW ' ~ 

teach. ' r v 1. 1 X,' 

• Tf ia even a difficult onb t6 measur^. Fortunately two 

tion to the development of ^he sKUi. 

To develop to « Vhf doetl.«h 
selections under pressure. H he must 

unconsciously uses a Pf'*?''! '"Xfalvs s K"^^^^^^ 
of iecessity develop ^'l^^'* j^tTbe done Is helpf?! 

rn'rou^;^r»^s°?^^^^^^^ 

the peripheral ones. / 

Summary 

The approach I am suggesUng tor *°»f 
indu^iaUnsiness and P^^-'™^ "f/f^^^ °en- 

• Set: 'S'^^'S^^^J^J^ 

. To understand the ideas ^J^Tf organization, 
rial and must be aware of his purpose ^J^^ ^^^^^ the 
the writer's thinkmR. H« must use good^^^^^^^ 
. rt^lt KelS K a%.tious. passive in. 
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fieWe reader of wbrds to a purp©teful,\ggrMsive, flexible 
sSef d^^8. It is tiSisk of the (soech to aid him in this 
mi^i^orph^B^. 
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^ Elfective Use of f extbooks k the | 
Reading Progrom „ . 

* • ■ \ . 

. HOMER U J. CARf ER \ . 
, ' ■ , ' v/«»«r« MlcWofl" Unlvtnllr 

concerned with a ^H^^^i^.fSSSVcases t^^^^^^^ f^^to^^ ^""^ 
is made to isolate, in i^'J^vi^^/i^^^'f'* secondary, or predia- 

posing conditions held '^«3P°".^l°;i„^lf_j:cine and education 
Siaciplines'as psychology. Pg^SriSr^^ second major 
afe drawn upon to make tneir of colleges . 

approach ^hich is employed by a ^^JjJ^^^'^Ee ar^^ th?ee 
. Z umyeraities is d^elo^^^ 
manifestations of this "P^'^^l .f.'^^^.t^^^ up certain reading 

Irtusingthis aPP'^.^^^^' tC P^^^^^ opportunities • 
skills as their^major objectives and^^^^^^^ 

for drill. These skills, although "av^^^^^ being essential 
frequently not appreciated by t^e^t"f nt as d g 
to his immediate purpose ^or examp^^.^ 
add to his vocabulary ^""i ^^ffeS^ rate 's stressed. The 
instances the importance of ,f J^fed aSd his work is fa- 
respoH^bility of the t«^^J«/jy/SarSy of this skm drill 
militated. This may account fof,JJ^^«^P°f a developmental . 

type of program. Other "^^S ?h "?ge ofmechanized 
program, may resort almost entirely ."^'^^ te visual 
equipment. Attempts a,re fixation. 

skills. An empluisis is f^^^f 3"^^^ /^^^^^^^^ the number 

longer spans of ^ecognition.jind the r^^^^^^^^ ^^j^^^^^ 
. of regressive eye movements This approacn. 

hBS its advantages hmitat ons. Stm^^^ ^^^^.^^ 

developmental aPProach to the improv .^^^ 

comitant aspects ol ""tos •» ''He foVwmaelf the re- 
S»°£»"rto'°^ran. au.ce. in Wa 
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academic field. Like all approaches to the problem of readinff 
• improvement, this technique also has its advantages and^ di8« 
advantages. 

It becomes obvious to the teacher qf reading at the college 
level that all these approaches and points of view are merely 
tools which should be selected to accomplish specific goals and 
always in consideration of the immediate needs of tho sjtudcnt. 

• * < 
Reading Needs of College Students 

* In a study now in progress at Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, 61 per cent of 1,029 students completing their freshman 
year in college reported that their high school teachers had 

« provided no opportunity to improve their readins^ skills. 68 
per cent reported that they had never beea taught how to read 
a chapter effectively, and 70 per cent indicated that they had 
hot been taught to concentrate upon a reading activity* 64 per 
cent had not been shown how to develop an awareness of 
problems, and 70 per cent had not been taught how to critically 
evaluate a writer's bias and use of preconceived ideas. In 
summarizing their reading needs, 82 per cent pf these 1,029 
students pointed out that a high school course in the improve^ 
ment of reading would have been beneficial to them. The 
teacher of developmental reading at the college level can deter- 
mine more directly the reading needs ^f his students by means 
of standardized tests, informal inventories, observations, and 
by a study of the student's academic history. All of these 
means are important and in sopie cases their use is essential 
to an understanding of the individual. Their application, how- 
ever, is time-consuming and many instructors become lost in 
a mass of resulting defail. In view of existing conditions, is it 
not reasonable to ask what are the reading needs of college 
students in general? What is the consensus of investigators 
in the field? • ^ 

Aft^r eight years of careful study of the reading skills 
essential to successful college adjustment, the reading staff 
of De Paul University and the University Testing Service* 
have concluded that "reading skills required for 'academic 
f success in college shouid be pperationally defined as thinking 
skills rather> than as comprehension.'' These investigators 
pdtnt out that to read adequately in college the student must 
share with* the author in his experience of generalizing af- 
firmatively, negatively, adversatively, hypothetically, and 

O 
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coftaequentially. Half ter and Douglass point out that"<;tho con- 
trolled and experimental reading improvement programa, over 
an eight-year period, that have correlated significantly with 
college semester, grade averages are not those with emphases 
, on apeedlFlftining, visual span Incraae, phonics, or even vocab-*^ 
I ulary, but those with formats directed to acquaintonco with 
. • the major discernible patterns of organizing and developing 
thinking in each field of coShcentration." Briefly summarized, 
these invesUgatora recommend that college students be taught 
to think and to make effective use of the textbooks in the 
various subject matter fields. Pauk» of Cornell University in 
$k t^mi article substantiates this'point of view when he con- 
cltll& hls discussion of skills needed in college reading by 
sayingi^^VIVe must teach basic reading skills in terms of the 
8tudent%"Bttbj.ccta." 

Program at Western Michigan University 

In the fall of 1944 the staff of the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic established a reading laboratory fbr college students 
who were falling to make satisfactory academic progress. In. 
the early stages of this work the emphasis was cTilefly clinical 
in nature. As the number of students increased, a develop- 
mental approach to the problem became mandatory. Students 
asked, "How can we Improve- our reading as we do our regu- 
lar-class work?" "Can you show us how to read more effec- 
tively our college textbooks and library references? Many 
of these students asking for help had percentiles in readmg 
. on the Ohio State Psychological Examination rangmg from 

■ 60-90. In attempting to meet this need of a thorough-going 
instructional program in reading, consideration was given 

' to aims, materials, and procedures. ^ « ' 

1 Aims 
In slanging from a clinical to a^developmental approach^ 
it was assumed that rending instruction should be related to 
actual classroom situations so that the student would have an 
opportunity to apply instructional sugges-tions as he does his 
• dally preparation. In brief, the student phould be taught to 
identify ideas, "to interpret ideas, and to evaluate ideas. Any 
intelligent student can identify facts and concepts, for this 
skill has been emphasized throughout his early training. In- 
terpretation, the second higher skill. Is more dependent upon 
the reader's background and experience; for m order to m- 
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torprjet and understand, mental content resulting from ex- 
perience and background is essential. This level is difficult 
to attain. The third level is even more difficult for it is not 
only necessary tor one to identify fact3 and to understand 
yfacts but also to possess the judgment based upon mental 
content which will permit the acceptance or rejection of facts. 
The student must not only possess a skill but he rqusp know 
when and how to apply it. Some specific objective3,* aet .forth 
by the Ataff of the Psycho-Educational Clinic, are: ♦ \ . 

1. To improve the student's ability to use the dif- 
erent parts of his books and lo see the manner in 
which materials are organized 

,\ 

2. To develop skill in reading a chapter effectively . 
and well, using both textbook and non-textbook 
material / 

3. To develop skill in/as9ociating facts obtained from 
a textbook with fActs already known 

4. To learn how to/concentrate upon a reading ac- 
tivity i 

5. Tq^^evelop skills in the use of the dictionary 

6. To mcrease reading vocabulary and to develop 
skill in word recognition by making use of con- 
textual qlvies 

7. To develoj^ skill in interpreting a short poem % 
utilizing choice of words, diction, organization, , 
form, and torje . 

8. To develop'sWll in reading the newspaper effec- 
tiv^ely so as to make use of "leads," "catch all," and 
main body 4f story 

V- ■ ' 

£rX To dh^elop ability and skill in problem solving, 
especially in such areas as mathematics, chemistry, 
^ or physics . . 

10. To develop ^kill in the use of the card catalogue and 
the Reader's Guide so that sourpfe materials for 
reference reading oiid term paper may be located 

Ih To develop skill in applying what is read to the so- 
lution of one's personal problems 



12. To develop sicill in adjusting rate of reading to the 
purpose and nature of materials 

18? To develop skill in speaking and writing, listening 
• • and reading, all . aspects of communication, and 

14. To develop aiility to do critical reading in several ' 
content fields 

. •• ■ Materials 

The primary source of materials used in the Reading 
Laboratory at Western Michigan University is the textbook 
of the student Each individual makes use of one or more of 
his textbooks during a part of the class period Or as he reads 
and prepares for his classes in the different subject matter 
fields. As a means of assisting him in this undertaking, he 
u^es Effective Reading for College Students.'' Thi^ book em^ 
\ phasizes the following basic principles of reading improve- 
i\ ment tit the adult level. The student must understand that he 
I ' ^ can improve his reading skills and that the responsibility for 
\' doing HO rests with him. Ho should learn by means of stand- 
\ ardized testa or, if necessary, from informal inventories how 
V well he reads and after an appraisal of his reading require- 
' ments he should select for himself the specific skills he needs 
' t6 achieve. Each^individual should be given an opportuni^ to 
\ .1 altain these skills at his own rate and in accordance with his 
V\' own plan while he does his regular academic work. Instruc- 
^ tional materials should be simple, direct, and specific and • 
should be applied in meeting one's daily reading requirements. 
' The student should understand how physical, psychological, 
" <and environmental factors may have lowered his reading 
' performance and how these injurious factors may be modi- 
fied The student should evaluate his reading skills both at 
the beginning and at the end of the laboratory oif^traming 
period. These criteria of a developmental reading^ pro^grara 
suffgest not only what materials are presented but indicate 
. how and in V^h^t order they are utilized. Furthermore, a part 
of eacti class period is spent in using the Clontrolled^ Reader 
and taking the tests based upon the filmstrips. In addition to 
these sources of materials, dictionaries and other references 
• " are made available to the student Equivalent forms^ of the 
" Iowa Silent Reading Tests are administered at the. time- of 
, ■ the; initial arid final evaluation of the student's reading per- 
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Procedure 

Studenl;3 who enter the Reading Laboratory do so because 
of their own initiative or as the result of counseh'ng. No one 
is compelled, to enroll. Each section is limited to thirty-six 
students and meets for one hour two times each week. No 
credit is granted* A report, however, of each student's achieve- 
ment is filed with the Director of the Counseling Bureau and 
with the registrar. During each class period time is spent 
for lecture, demonstration, and laboratory activities. At the 
first meeting, members of each group discuss 2vhv they should 
improve their reading, how successful others have been, and 
what they will be expected to do during the eighteen weeks 
of the semester. The use of Effective Reading for College 
Students is discussed and chapter one. Value of Effective 
Reading, is assigned. Students are expected to complete the 
Guided Activities at. the end of the chapter. These activities 
are functional in nature. Specific selections to be used as exer- 
cises are rarely presented. Instead the student is given guid- 
ance in applying a new skill to any material he wishes to read. 

^ Thus, these Guided Activities are in keeping with the general 
policy of providing functional practice. During the next two 
meetings of the class. Form Am of the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test is administered and the activities centered around the 
^ Controlled Reader are explainer!. During the fourth meeting 
the results of the Iowa Silent Reading Test are summarized 
and the student is shown how to interpret his profile sheet. 
Class discussion is encouraged at this time. Chapter two in 
:;Effective Reading for Collage- Students is introduced and the 
students are expected to complete the Guided Activities and 
to list the reading skills which they believe to be essential to 
« theif academic success. Their inferences are to be based upon 
their performance on the Iowa Silent Reading Test and the 

. Informal Inventory found in their reading text. At the fifth 
meeting of the class the students are shown how to plan the 
task ahead. By this time the student has discovered how well 
he reads and the reading skills he does and does not possess. 
From class lectures and Effective Reading for College Stur 
dents he has discovered some physical, psychological, and 
environmental factors which may have affected his reading 
performance. Logically, his first question is : What can I do 
about it? His reading text provides practical answers which 

. have been emphasized in class lectures. During these instruc- 
tions each individual hak been treated as an adult and has 
been given an opportunity to appdy the content of the bourse 
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to hk own work. Many utilize the various reading procedures 
S Seirdarpr^paration of history and English, while others 
use their textbooks in biology and diemistry n working with 
College students, it is not unusual tS f ind reading ability rang- 
S from the ^ixth grade to the. thirteenth grade inclujj^ 
AdiuBtment oi materials to the reading levels th^«t« 
is Lential and frequently becomes \real problem for the ^ 
instructor. No attempt, however., has been made, similar to 
S renorted by Kruglak* at Minnesota, to read aloud to 
IdeXand itpret^hd textbooks to them. Four to six 
class periods are s^ent i" the development of such topics as 
chapter reading, vocabulary building, learning to concentr^^^^^^ ^ 
finding and organizing information, reatlmg to solve prob- ^ 
ferns, and critica^^^^^ The student is given an opportunity 
to apply and practice what he learns both during the labora- 
tor/peribd and as he prepares for his co"ef Pj^Jf ; " 
possible for him to learn to read as he reads to learn. Lot^e. 
has given support to this point of view when he states, Read- 
fng in actioS for thinking and learning can be achieved by 
striving for independent and extensive utilization of the 
world's resources of print." In.order to facilitate this applica- 
tion to the use of textbooks, conferences are held with_groups 
Sudente having similar problems. In ^ome cases indi^.idua^^ 
Sed instruction is necessary and is provided by graduate 
Tudent^ under the direction of the staff of Psycho-Edu- 
I«*:^r,oi riinip At the end of the semester, Form Bm ot tne 
ifv^i S lent S^ad ng ^^^^^^ administered. Changes between 
}SSl aSSS scores are interpreted and discussed. 



Evaluation of Program 



•Any attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of a reading 
nrogram must toke into consideration not only changes on 
FnTtfalTnd final test scores in reading but changes in academic 
iSement as ^^^^^^ This is especially true of any reading 
piSm attempting te teach studente to use effectively heir 
Sooks^fts a means of increasing scholarship as well as 
Sadi^g proficiency. In evaluating the reading^ program at 
WesS M^gan University, McGinnis^ fofunithat stodents 
If enroUed in the Reading Laboratory, no on y made a 
marked and statistically significant gain "i^ read ng as 
meSed by an objective test but also made statistically sig- 
Snnt hicrher point hour ratios than an equivalent group of 
stodents who^^^ complete the work oilhe laboratory. In 
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consideration of the facts presented in her study, it is rea- 
sonable to assuine that the materials and procedures employed 
in the Reading Laboratory are of value in improving not only 
the reading ability of college students but. their point hour 
ratios as well. This, in part, may be due to the nature of the 
materials presented for the content has been directed pri- 
marily to the accomplishment of academic attainment aiid not 
merely to an increase in certain specific reading skills. It is 
reasonable to assun^e that mechanical devices and techniques 
used to facilitate adequate eye Movement are useful adjuncts 
to the development of reading, and study skills but that they 
cannot be regarded as sine qua non. Motivation is a factor to 
be considered in the^nterpretation of 4ata presented in this 
study for each student eptered the laboratory voluntarily and 
not as airequirement. In interpreting data resulting from this 
evaluation consideration should be given to the possibility 
that some gain in achievement may be due to the fact that 
' \ students in thfe Reading Laboratory haVe been 'singled out 
\ and given individual attention and that some students show 
gain in reading skill without any instruction^ or guidance. 

Some Inferences Resulting/l^rom An 

Overview of the Problem 

in this presentation, an attempt has been made to set 
forth a developmental approach to the teaching of reading 
at the college kivel which emphasizes xi^he use of the student's 
textbooks as ^le does his academic work. This approach has 
* been used at Western Michigan University since 1944 arid at 
De Paul University since 1950. After one has applied with 
variations this attack upon the problem for fourteen years, 
some inferences can be made with a degree of impunity. Five 
postulates follow. 

1.. It is reasonable to assume that those interested in 

y : ■' ^ , the improvement of reading skills at the college level 

would be, primarily concerned with' the applicatiori 

A or transfer of these skills to successful academic 

/ ' achievement 

W ■ ' ' " 

2. It is becoming apparent that if this transfer is to ^ 

take place, trailing in worljc-study or thinking skills : , 

. must be directly applied in the respective content ^ 

areas in which the student is working. ; ' 
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8. If this is done successfully, there must be full co- 
operation and understanding between the reading 
iataff and the various schools, departments, and sub- 
ject matter ar&^n other words, work-study skills 
should not be taugnt in a vacuum. 

4. The work-study approach should be made available 
' to those students wRix-have, been regarded as good 
* or even superipr readers for many of these young 

people are able only to identify ideas. They exper- 
/ ience difficulty in interpretation, evaluation, and 
application. They have not learned to think and us^ 
effectively their college textbooks, . 

5. The work-study approach to reading needs careful 
study, further development, and continued evalua- 
tion. In accomplishing this end, groups of indivir 
di^als should cooperate.and pool their findings. 
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Cloy Idols in the 'Reoding Business. 

DONALD E. K SMITH • 
Universiry of Michigan 

Despite what some psychologists say, man is by nature 
afraid df the dark. Motivated by his overactive adrenals, he 
fills the itight with enemies, with murderers, thieves, and 
sMJtlfecrea tares from outer space,. Even more frightening than 
the lUghiJajth^unmeliae void of his ignorance, the darkness 
under his intellectual bad. 

One's only defense against the terrifying povyers of dark- 
ness is a god, an all powerful being who ean protect one from 
the evil out there. And, what if it is made only of clay ; that 
is simply a representation of the true being, put together for 
purposes of worship. 

"Unfortunately, such idols are maintained long beyond 
their useful life — maintained to a p^int where they begin to 
dominate their makers. Their dicta prevent an open-minded 
investigation of the dark places. And when an occasional 
iconoclast shines his feeble light ahead, discerning the vague' 
outlines of new knowledge, the high priests of the idol warn 
the faithful against the lies and half-truths of the sceptic. 
After all, anyone who would question the wisdom of the 
people's god must be an enemy of the people. As a result, the 
people's appraisal of new knowledge is distorted by their own 
half-closed minds. 

The purpose of this paper is to expose what ^ppear to me 
to be clay idols, the existence of which acts as a powerful 
deterrant to the progress of our profession. \ . ■ 

Diagnosis 

The first of these concerns diagnosis of reading problems. 
A diagnosis usually begins with the determipation of symp- 
toms. A reading diagnosis begins with an evaluation of the 
.present status of a client, that is, his symptoms: what is his 
rate, of reading? his comprehension? his recognition vocabu- 
lary t his word attack skill? The next diagnostic step is to 
account for the symptoms. What causes his slow rate, inade- 
quate comprehension, etc? Most "reading diagnoses" consist 
only of the first step— an appraisal of status. Seldom does 
the clinician take the next step, determination of the cause. 
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'When he dods, he most often thinks of causation in an 
hi&torical sense. E.g:, "He probably received poor teaching/' 
or "His parents are probably at fault: too much^ pressure," 
Such a view . of causation would b^ acceptable if removal of 
the cause cured the symptoms. Neither removal of the teacher 
nor the parent is likely to cure the symptoms. But to put the 
jSiilfc another way, diagnosis does not mean placing the blame. 
Furthermore/ even if it Were salutary to fix blame, therq is . 
seldom any clear evidence ihat ^parents or teachers are at 
fault. TJhis kind of psuedo-diap^osis is pure^ supposition. Par- 
ents of good readers (as well as those of poor readers) place 
•a good deal of pressure on tlieir children to succeed and they 
credit the ensuing success to such pressure. With reference 
to teaching* a child may receive the self-same in&truction at 
ago nihe and at age twelve. He did not profit from it at nine. 
He profits" from it at twelve. Therefore, we as^jme th^t he , 
did not receive instruction at age nine. And seldom do we 
check on the truth of that assumption. ;v , 

^ Then what'^are causes? How about low intelligence? How 
about brain-damage? The coixiforting thing about such 
-^''causes" is that|, having invoked /theift,0ur responsibility is at 
an end. After all, what can be/ done about them. We aren't 
^ expected to raise intelligence are we? And everybojd'y knows 
that damaged brain tissue canno* be restored. 

But the very fact that we are beginning to feel comfortable 
-should make us wary. The propensity ^f or Inducing coinfort- 
able feelings is the hallmark of the clay idol. What does the ' 
evidence really say about intelligence and reading skill? 

Read the evidence as Bliesmer did a few years back for 
his report to 'this group.^The ''classic" studies dcj not bear 
close scrutiny. Intelligence becomes an important comp^fnent 
of reading ability only after independent reading has l?een 
achieved, roughly about the 5th grade level. But oflr reading 
problems aipthose who fail to achieve that level. Furthermore, 
the inference ^ causation is based upon evidence showing that 
some, perhaps even a sizeable proportion, of readers have 
. low intelligence. If wd follow that line of reasoning, we must 
infer also that high intelligence causes reaHing disability; 
a^ter all, some, even la sizeable proportion of poor readers 
. have unusually high intelligence. 

' ' The dame kind of counter-argument can be made for "brain 
damage" as a cause of reading disability. "Damage" is m- 
^ -ed from ^rceptual and motor behaviors, from a ^istory. 



of encephalitis, cerebral palsy or epilepsy, or from electro- 
encephalograms,' The f act tSiat readipg:i4isability may be co- 
incideatit witTh such symptoms proves npthing. As a matter of 
fact, evidence is aecumulajting that sucu children, hyperactive, 
distractible, presenting serious problems of control; beljave 
normally and and read nornjially within 24 hours after being 
treated as* though the cause were ^metabolic disorder. But 
then, everybody knows that damaged brain ^sue* cannot be 
restored, ' ' ^^"^ 

The first clay idol is, then, the dead-end diagnosis. When 
it is applied, nothing more need be donq for the cli^t. ^ 

\. Let's next look at readiKltg skills!^ How many times have 
you Heard the salesman say, "This^macTiine will increase both 
perceptual speed amKlpan of recognition," I quote from two 
circulars which crossed my desk last weelc, both ex:tolling the 

merits of tachistoscopic devices ; - 

''The reader increases his reading rate by broadening^ his 
' eye-span [the distance between his eyes?], by shortening ' . . 
his eye pauses and by developing ^ rhythmic movement of 
eyes along tlve reading lines. Broadenin|f his eye pauses ^ 
[or eye-span . ^ . ■ . • ^ 

.The other: • / ^ ^ 

''Broadens the spanl^ of perception and recognition — ^instead 
r 6f cfne or two words the student perceives four or five 
' wouds at a time." 

Obviously, advertising -materials don't need t<S make sense m 
order to sell the product. They need only inspire faith. Per- 
ceptual speed -is a function of familiarity with the configura- 
tion (usually a word) and 6f e)ectro-chemicar processes over 
which we have only ^^a little control. Consider* the effects of 
tachistoscopic practice qn digit recognition. At the beginning 
of trdning, the typicaradult subject recognizes a series pf 
about five ^digits with brief presentation. Aft^^ sik months 
of training, he reports seven digits. But at the beginning of 
training he can already report whole phrases and sei\tence8 
such a^: - \ ' 

/ ^ Th(5 boy ran home. --^^ . 

> Once upon a tinle ' 

Bbth have sixteen letter$ and spaces. 




Such practice wtth digits will influence his familiarity 
with particular digits and configurations of digits. It prob- 
«bly has no effect on absolute porceptuel speed. Practice with 
digits is, however, a useful activity for small boys and others. - 
' who -watch license plates. ■ 

Absolute perceptual speed can probably be- influeftcfi^ .to 
a* small extent in a reading situation. First, an inci'ease, in 
muscultJr tension increases perceptual speed, probably by 
raising metabolism temporarily. And, secondly, anticipatjon 
of what is coming seems to reduce recognition time, probably 
by pre-sensitizing Or alerting the neural counterparts of par- 
ticular ideas. 

Pacing devices, when used pi-operly, provide conditions 
which force the reader to exert muscular tension and to an- 
• ticlpato. Under time pressure, the organism, bo it a rat in a 
maze or a student, will find the fastest way to the goal. ^ 

* But the fastest way for one may not bo the fastest for' an- 
other. The use of films which force the reader to follow a 
fixed; rhythmical method probably does as much damage as 
good. Superior readers, by and large, do not read rhythmi- 
cally. They skim^ skip two or three lines, r^ess and check, 
regress and pause, skip a paragraph* regress two paragraphs, 
etc. "We have found two outstanding effects of f ilm .trainmg : 
first, introverted subjects are quickly conditioned to a rhythn 

. mical method which then controls them— their new eye^ move- 
ments ftre inimical to comprehension ; and the second outstand- 
ing effect t headaches. 

The second clay idol is, then, the machine or, rather, un- 
informed acceptance or rejection of machines as training aids. 

" . Comprehension 

Next, let's consider the false god of comprehension. It , 
must be a false god.Since we give it so much' l^-aetvice even 
while wo do nothing about it. Let's face it. We know that, 
' when we report a 5% increase in comprehension, what \va 
really mean is that 5% of our trainees improved a little in 
comprehension. Our effort^ haVe been to increase speed of 
.reading and speed has increased. We have not tried to Jftcrease 
compilhension, at least, directly, because we know ^^^^^ 

• will not increas^with current methods for the majority &f 
" O ? subjects. • . 1 p5 



But why are tv« 80> apologetic about speed? Our stjudenta 
know its va}ue; we know its value; and we can do something ^ 
about It ^ ■ ' ■ 

It seems to me that the reason for our worship of the false 
god of compreKension is the pressure pul upon,usjiby critics/ 
We don't know why comprehension does not increase and, 
thereforCi when charged for ignoring it and working only 
on speed, we put up half-hearted arguments — and^-^int tQ 
the B% inc^easfe. . * 

'Consider the following facts: 

1, Th^xcessively sloW readei* fails to understand be- 
ycause the words come too slowly to integrate, i.e./to ^ 
'form ideas. Increased speed results in increased 

comprehen^on for him. ' • 

2. -r^The anxious and disorganized reader, i.e., the anx- 
'ioiA^ e?ctravert, does not understand because his ' 

iind is seldom in touch with the page.^ Each idea . 
ser^ba^s a spring board into his personiil dream 
worfd/Fl^Qiim, increased speed results in decreased ^ 
lind wande¥te^ and subsequent improved compre- 




Por the Injure person, tRl^vgtory comprehension" 
test is^not fiSwilid measure ofcSfinaptrfiension.* Most 
of our trainees^ea^^^^ the storyabQut.^;olves, 
foxes, bees or wffatfe^. The twenty questicSSsT 
lowing such a story a^^teKjather^ a measure of re- 
tention. ^ 
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Paragraph comprehension, -ipartlJS^krly the ability 
to report^'the main idea of a passa^fey!^ what we 
mean by comprehension. It will not be impmved by 
using the usual material— a series/of paral^^hs 
each' followed by^gPoitr choiiJes for a main idea^^As 
presently prepared, one choice is- usually too broacC 
one is too narrow, one is Irrelevant and one is cor- 
rect,. After a few of these, the student no longer 
needs to look at the paragraph. He simply reads the 
choices, identifies the-broad and naprow, eliminates 
the irrelevant since It has nothing in cott^mon with ' 
./the other three, and chooses the remaining answer. 
• Rather, comprehension will be implrovedj^ if at 
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by instructing the trainee in a concept-forma- 
tion procedure, preliminary re'sults with alow learn- 
6r«» taught such a procedure look promising. 
The third idol is, then, comprehension, raised as the onfi 
legitimate god by the critic, and before which we burn incense 
whiia our important work, increased efficiency, is carried on 
clandestinely. * \^ 

Referral ^ 

/ Let's turn last to the altar upon, which we sacrifice our 
unauccessful students, our failures. The altar is the ante- 
room of the specialist, usually a psychiatrist, opthalmologist 
or optometrist. Our client doe^ not improve despite our ef- 
forts; the best wo can do is to suspect anxie^, difficulty with 
fusion, alternating vision or some such anomaly,, 

Like Pontius Pilate, we wfeh our hands with great cere- 
mony and considerable relief. We have done our duty. We have 
referred. Ou?" hands are clean. ' ^ ' 

But let's follosy the client. What hapf)en3 next. The ^sy- ^ 
chiatrist examines 1% patient, I'Ah^ yes.^ trKgedyr Anxiety 
neurosis." ParentarreX§i&i (if the parentaJire-un^^ 
- orrejection with reactionfteitknt^^er-sohcitousness (if 
parents ar^ conceniedi^^or-tirtoites) a character disorder 
with-o»al'3a^gtie^\^ne3 ad K6^m.The parent is abjured 
to lQW-«'ititSehardei? and^e'stud^^^S Vetyrned to school 
=<OTia new entry in his- cumiiiStlve fecoT*::^xie^ neurosis. 
Ol^Se may be given thfirfipjr so th^t,^ter a^erM learns 
not loOaite people. He sublimates his^nve anUi:^mes a 
■ dentist/If^ can get throligh dehtal^hool \\?m0Ut rfea^in^. 
And theWthe tragedy. These ^^iB^e sli^nte^ f roiiK 
Specialist to sp^^ialfst until they leave schooir TJiey s^l need 
lining instruc^on^W#er''i/i« suspected blocHng^ 'cmmtion'' ts 
remoS-if it is. Ah^Wnever learn whether ouv^spicion 
13 right/Gw-e^t his vis^n. give him psychotherapy,- feumi:, 
nat^s paren^^Qr'what yo^^U. B«i then give furtlierreaa-: 
ing inWniQtion. Yoti Will find #b^|^e have found. In many 
moat cdsiSt^ they still d(f not learit^^:^^ 
One never f irids that^qt, however, so Rmgas he worships 
before the altar of l,ho specialist. Once agahvit^ great 
comfort to be able to refer^ a good sign that wfeW^rected 
onlither idok Referrat is jusiiiicd onjy when we coittim%4» 
:|egard the" client as our re^ponsibility^unless we pref^^ 
V fcolytes, , - /\ - V. 
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And that is my mcssaffo, The dead-end diagnosis* tho 
worship of specialistSf and other sacred cows are blocking 
our progxog3/L.et's f irst be* honest \^th oursolVes, Liet us bo 
proud of our succossos. But then let us^dmit our failures since 
today's failures are tomorrow's successc^^f we will accept 
the challenge of our ignorance, of the darkn^, * 



• Don't expect to find the answers to your questib^ in books. 
Yesterday's facts fire today's errors. As Bacon put iV^^xiowl- 
edgo keeps like fish." Don't expect the specialist to kntwy the 
answers to your problems either. He doesn't. The answer^ He 
in the behaviors of your clients, waiting there for you to dlV 
cover them. ^ '/ , 

^ And you will discover them. Simply observe and questionL 
then* speculate and test. If your speculationsjsrry-yoir^cros^ 
the boundaries of other disci^HpfiV^HowThem. Knowledge 
is public domain. Only in tlfiTagfeNof the specialist was cross 
discipline research verboten. But tW erd is past. 

^0 Havifnow entered the age of the goneralist. The 15th 
ceivturj^ t/otno nniversale, the unlversaKman of the Renais- 
3anc^^kSallc for a rebirth in the 20th century. 
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Review of Recent Research On 
College and Adult Reading 



EMERY P. BLIESMER 
UnWtnily of Virginia 



• The great majority of reports or articles referred to in 
this yea?s review represent the results of a rather thorough 
' Bearch in the issues of the past twelve to fifteen months of 
I approximately forty-five different periodicals. Several reports 
_.,,^P5SriTnrwne^ year's review" have . 

dTo been included. A number of references pertinent to the 
purposes of -this paper were also found in the last Yearbook 
Of this Conference'" and in the published proceedings of the 
last meeting of the International Reading Association." In 
addition to reports of actual research, a number of reports 
which appeared to have direct or indirect re ationships to 
^ r mplications for, college and non-college adult reading and 
sfudy programs, procedures, skills, and habits have been 
: included in this review. Treatment of the various reports or 
articles has been organized in terms of a small numbei of 
rather broad headings. 

Reading Programs . 

' , A considerable number of reports found in the literature 
related to specific programs for improvement of reading or 
study skills. Several prograAis were with business; govern- 
ment employee, or non-college adult groups; but the great 
majorit7dealt ^Vith colfege groups. As in the past, the reported 
progfaiJis continue to represent considerable variations in 
broes -of programs, procedures employed, evaluation instru- 
' Snte used l!ngth.'ana the like. Use of standardfze^ reading 
tests and/or statistical analyses of gams were indicated m, 
roughly, onlj^ half the reports. Only two evaluations of i^e- 
ported programs utilized control groups.'"-"" 

B^ant« and Patterson'* reported results of surveys of 
pro-ams with industrial groups; and Fulker presented an 
aSs. based largely on a survey of the iterature of approx- 
Unately the last ten years. o£ trends in college and ad.ult read- 
ing imnrovement programs^' and an analysis of trends in 
readim?/ programs in governmental, agencies." the latter 
• h^S on Lveral recent surveys of government-sponsored pro- 
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gnxms and a recent extensive suwey of literature on college 
and adult reading programs. Indications resulting from analy- 
ses of responses obtained by Bwmt^ from 165 training direc- 
tors, or the equivalent, inclucpi the following: that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the coi#aities had programs available ; 
that over one-half of those without programs were interested 
i^> starting progrxwns ; thatrbroad objectives and purposes of 
programs varied coilsideriU)ly but seemed centered around the 
improvement of speed aip comprehension; and that programs 
were quite successful iii improving rate but that comprehen- 
sion was relatively unaffected. Patterson sent a follow-up 
questionnaire to the 132 respondents in a 1956 survey (results 
of which were repeated in the Sixth Yearbook of this Con- 
ference). AnulysiZof the 103 responses obtained, and com- 
parison with tho/1956 survey results, indicated that, although 
cerUvin emphasis shifts had occurred, a strong interest in 
reading training was still in evidence. Amonfif the more spe- 
cific findingaf were a decrease in proportion of top manage- 
ment, but m increase in non-supervisory, employees partici- 
pating an(]K in increase in companies' us6 of their own training 
departmjmt personnel to conduct reading programs. In both 
surveys/the tachistoscope was f ouncl to be the most frequently 
' used piece of equipment. 

Among the sevex^al reports of specific programs with in- 
dustrial groups was one by Johes.*^ A different method of 
training was used with each of three groups of industrial 
executives. One ^roup was trained with the aid of several 
types of both group and individual type of trainii^ equip- 
ment, a second group with only group type training equip- 
ment, and a third group Without aid of any commercial 
equipment. Significant gains in rate, comprehension, and 
"reading index" scores were found. Significant differences 
in gains fcetween each expierimental group and a control group 
were found; but no significant differences were found among 
the experimental gi'oups/ Thus, no one of the experimental 
methods was shown to be most beneficial. Retesting results 
obtained eight months after the end of the program indicated / 
retention of benefits gaiped by each of the three methods, ( 
McConihe*^**** reported a rather novel and sisemingly promis- 
ing approach to trainfng of industrial groups. During " a ten- 
weeks program with an industrial management groi^p of 56 
people, only four gfroup meetings were held (for a tdtal of 
♦-approkimately 8 hours of group meeting' time). At the end 
• program, m^an reading rate had increased 92 per cent 
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and mean* comprehension; had incre&aed from 62 per cent 
to 78 per cent. McConihe interpreted recheck data obtained for • 
22 of the original 56«partfcipanti3 one year after completion 
of the initial program as indicating retention, on "the average, 
of training period gains. Weed" reported a 69 per cent gain 
in rate and a 14/per cent loss in comprehension for a group 
of Temco Airwaft Corporation employees. (Before scores 
were baaed on the" first "applied reading selection'* read by 
participants; after scores on the last three "applied reading 
selections".) Six months after training" was completed, the 
mean rate score was found to be only 87 per cent greater than 
at the start oUhe program; but 14 per cent increase in meai) 
comprehension scores was found. (These latter scores were 
base^ on three selections from SRA Better Reading Book 2.) 

Among conclusions or observations mndo by Williams'"' 
as a result of a summer of intensive study of reading habits, 
needs, and skills of business men were the following; that 
business men are primarily concerned with improving other 
than their professional reading; that reading ability of the 
lf<rerage executive is" underestimated because of tendencies to 
view ability primarily in terms of speed and that courses need 
to be more challenging to minds and abilities of students; that 
when business men give inability to concentrate as a cause of ' 
their slow reading, this should actually be the other way 
round"; that dissatisfaction with the course often .results 
because of "false expectations or unfortunate misconceptions ' 
prompted largely by claims of great rate increase presented 
in "ill-informed articles in the'press."«o-8 Williams also found 
that test scores of seven out of eight men retested six months 
after completion of a reading course had improved over their 
final test scoresin the course. 

A considerable number of reports dealing with college 
reading and study skill programs was found in the literature. 
The concern of a number of these, however, was not primarily 
,with presentation of g^ins or increases in test scores ob- 
tained. Increases in several programs were reported in terms 
of general, or total, reading test scores ;"-'">-«-''^ but signifi- 
'cance of increases was not indicated in one report." Gains in 
both rate and comprehension were reported for two pro- 
gram;"-" significant rate, but not comprehension, gains 
were indicated in five reports;"-'^''-'"'-'"''" Measurement of vo- 
cabulary skills was indicated for only three program^, re- 
ported significant increases being obtained two«-« but not 
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in the third,^' Significant gains in rate and in "rate of com- 
prehension/' were also reported for one program.**® Subjective 
.reactions of participants in the several programs in which 
such were obtained tended to be favorable."'*^'^^ (Such 
reactions obtained in industrial programs were treated pre- 
viously). Permanence of gains was indicated in three reports 
l;>y recheck results obtained ten weeks after completion of one 
program** and six months later in two otherg.**^**^ 

Other> or additional, methods of evaluating progress of 
program participants were also employed in some programs. 
When Dumler**^ compared accelerator settings of subjects in 
his study with their test results, he found "considerable dis- 
crepancy" in favor of the accelerator settings. An increase 
in class grade index, as compared with those of similar pre- 
"vlous classes taught by the same instructor, and observations 
made as a result of daily informal analyses were interpreted 
as indications of comprehension gains by one pair of investi- 
gators,^** . <5 

Several attempts to provide some type of help to students ; 
deficient in reading and study skills before they entered col-"^^ 
lege were reported.* Centi" and McConihe'** described 
programs sponsored by Fordham University and Western 
Reserve University, respectively* Only 18 of the 60 hours, in 
the four-weeks program reported by Centi were devoted to 
reading improveinent and 6 hours "to study skills improve- 
ment. Both Centi and McConihe reported significant gains 
in test scores. In a plan described by Sinclair,^* all interested 
high school students in the area of a small, state-supported, 
liberal arts college were administered an English Placement 
Test in December., English staff members then visited the 
schools involved, discussed the nrfture and extent of defi- 
ciencies revealed by test results and remedial procedures, after 
which the schools offered special classes to aid the students 
in overcoming weaknesses. The fact that a number of students 
scored sufficiently high on another administration of the 
placement test, at the end of their special courses, to permit 
them to go directly into regular freshmen English classes was 
interpreted as evidencdr of the effectiveness of the plan. 

Materials used in a developnlental reading progi*am car- 
ried on in a European History class at St. Francis College^^ 
were 24 selections, ranging from 950 •to 2250 words each, 
chosen from the text for the course. Multipfe choice tests were 
prepared for each selection ; and students read a selection and 
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were tested at the beginning of each 24 class periods. Com- 
prehension teat items were later U3e.d "for training in critical 
thinking." A gain of 194 per cent in rate and a 23 per .cent 
comprehension gain were reported. In a reading .program 
reported by Schwartz," 74 U. S. School of Medicine students 
were tested with technical reading material, as well as with 
reading testa, at the beginning and at the end. of the reading 
course in which only non-technical material had been used. An 
average of 104 per cent improvement in rate was found with 
an apparently negligible decrement in comprehension accom- 
^ panying the rate increase. Differentiated instruction at each 
\)f three levels (based on Cooperative Reading Comprehen- 
sion Test scores) was offered in an all-freshmen, on e-semes ter 
. plogram at Morgan State College." Students who-BCored 
— n5mow^e^nreditOTfor-gra^e4hir^een4m-A-pr£teitj[/o^ 

Reading Teata) but who scored at or above the median on 
another form of th< test by mid-semester were allowed to dis- 
continue the course with credit at mid-term. Only 15 of 443 
' enrollees scored above the median on the pretest ; by mid-term, 
104 had reached or exceeded the mediaij^ Data reported for 
this progi-am by Lee are somewhat confusing and difficult 
to interpret because some of the participants entered the pro- 
gram after pretests had been administered, a considerable ' 
number of students who reached the fiftieth percentile on the . 
mid-term test dropped out^ of the course, both mid-term and 
end-of -course test data were apparently combined in the com- 
parisons of the end results, and different tests were used for 
initial assignment levels and for evaluations of results. 
(Apparently, percentile ranks of students on the Cooperative _ 
' Test were higher than were those on the Iowa Test.) Gains 
were reported for all groups, with median percentiles of stu- 
dents in the "high" and "intermediate" level groups approach- 
ing or exceeding the fiftieth percentile (Iowa Tests) by the 
end of the course. The "low" level group reached a median, 
percentile of only 24 by the end of the semester. In a special 
study course at the University of Mississippi, four groups of 
19 freshmen each, taught by three different instructors, had 
the topic of reading skills presented to them between the 
sixth and* eighth week, of the semester only.»« During the re- 
mainder of the term three groups continued practicing fol- a 
part of each class period with "standard reading exercises ; 
the fourth group received no additional instruction. The 
• groups were tested at the end of the semester but, af)parently, 
• ^ ■ not at the end of the eighth week. All three groups which had 
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supplementary exercises gained significantly in rate but nof; 
in comprehension or vocabulary. The fourth group; which 
did not have supplehientary practice, made no significant 
gains in any of the three areas. One of the other groups which 
had been taught by the same instructor and had received sup* 
plem^ntary practice made significantly greater gains in rate, 
vocabulary, and comprehension than did the fourth group. 
Sayles*® tested groups of students in a six-weeks reading course . 
at the end of the fourth week as well as at the end of the 
program. Initial score differenj^es between the experimental 
group and the control group were noh significant. Mean dif- 
ferences for final comprehension scores of the two groups 
were not significant; but final rate and "rate of comprehen- 
sion" mean differences were in favor of the control grdup, . 

Scott^^ has described the development of, and the mddifi- 
cations in, the Lynchburg College Reading Program.' Com- 
parisons of potentiality for reading improvement (determined 
with the California Testa of Mental Slaturity) and actual 
reading improvement (deternyiied with California Reading 
Testa) were made for several -semesters;, and eligibility for 
the reading course eventually became dependent upon poten- 
tial for improving reading skills "above the average adqlt 
level". During, the 1953-54 session, median reading grade- 
equivalent scores of students in the one-semester courses ad- 
vanced from 10.0 to li.O, with a median potentiality of 11.3 
obtaining. Comparisons of an experimental group of 20 stu- 
dents,, with differences between present and potential attain- 
ment levels, with a control group of 18 fijtudents for whom 
estimates of high motivation were made (but to whom the 
criterion of gap, between achievement and potential were not 
applibd) yielded significant differences favoring the ex^peri- 
mental group ; so it was decided to continue using the criterion 
of present versus potential attainment for enrollment during 
the 1955-56 school year. (Apparently, Scott's potentiality caU 
culations were made relative to the begihning, rather than to 
the dnd, of the training period.) A vocabulary development 
program devised at the University of Minnesota and used in 
a ten-weeks "Jleading Efficiency" course was described by 
Thompson.''^ The method relied extensively upon work with 
prefixes and root elements. Evaluation results obtained in- 

Ulcated that the approach offered "a promising vocabulary 
1 « ■■ * 
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Sol^oup over the experiiiientel K^oUp and of J^e bngW^^^^ 
SnWof the experimental group over the less t^nsj* 

methods fcht vary with course length. 

Reading and Study Skills and Habits 
Status Indications 
■ BoyWn' presented an ^^^enstve =umma^ jJ/rSS 

ete-Cth grade. Grade-eflaivalent V°S^„„X/ S 

IIfeSse"'ard^rJS?e-^^^^^^ 
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representative sample of elementary and secondary teachers 
in a New York county, found that teachers appear to read 
about as much as other college graduates and decidedly more 
th,an the general, unselected population. She pointed out, how- 
ever, that teachers are "not outstandingly active in the wider 
reaches of literate pursuits" ;° -^^^ and concern was expl'essed 
over the find^g that only aboijt ojie-third of the college-, 
'educated citizenry is likely to read from a iook on any given 
day, ' o 

On the basis of years of teaching and supervisory exper- 
ience, counseling, and orientation work with university stu- 
dents, and work with personality and adjustment measures 
and data, Hadley^'' estimated, "conservatively", that. "95 per 
cent of college entrants lack adequate study skills,*^' that "a 
relatively small percentage have reading speeds and compre- 
hension skills adequate for handling all college assignment^," 
and that a great proportion are "unable to take good useable 
notes.""^'^^" He attributed these lacks^^to students' previous 
high school experiences, which he maintained were such that 
exercise of better and more .adequate skills was not required. 
Among the study problems Olsen*** found mentioned most 
frequently in his survey of 297* college students were inability.-- 
to concentrate completely upon the study task at hand and 
inability to follow a study schedule. Lack on interest and 
general lack of specific study skills and abilities (the only 
categary in which reading skills were included) were men- 
tioned with much lese frequency, " ^ - 

Tillson" reported results of interviewing and rating 32 
'^superior readers," chosen from Purdue University develop- 
mental reading classes, who were interviewed and rated on a. 
five-point scnje, in accordance with suggestions made in'^Gray 
and Rogers' MatiiHty in Reading, The greatest numbers of 
students were rated 8 or 4 on five of the six areas specifically 
investigated. On "Amount of Time Spent in Voluntary Read- 
ing," all but ten students ranked only 1 or;.'2, Hoffman^^ found 
only 1 out of 37 students in an introductory psychology course 
able to define correctly* more than 39 of the 53 non-technical 
words which had been selected from the first chapter of the 
course text; one-half of the class was 'unable to define .40 per 
cent or more, Hoffman concluded that the difficulty was more 
in the students than in the textbook; afid he used the obtained 
results as an argument for ridore selectivity in admission prq- 
: cedures. The median reading lest Scores of a group of 60 
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"select" and •"successful" business, and professional men in 
Jack's study's ^^^ere found to be somewhat higher than those 
of a group of 91 eighth grade students, when both groups were 
• ?ompdred on the basis of norms for eighk grade. Jack pom ed 
out. however, that if twelfth grade norms had been appUed 
to the men's scores, the children would have been shown to 
excel by a greater margin than did the men when tHe lower 
l^vel norms were used. 

Halfter and Douglass" emphasized operational definition 
of reading skills required for academic success as thinking 

, result of a five-y^ar investigation, by the readmg 
kul University, of texts, tests, and instruction in c6ur^^^^^ 

the College of Commerce. A classification and explanation of . 
five levels of thinking skills which seemed to be required wj^ 
nresented by Halter and Douglass. .Sh'erman,«» in an investi- ^ 
Sn of relationship of delayed comprehension to other 
aspects of reading, concluded that delaye^f comprehension 
I skill which could be taught as pne of the higher level study 
skills, . , 

Influence of Skills and Habits . 

A number of studies or vet>orU had reference i"?Pjj-' 
cations for, the influence of reading and stu^y skills^habits, 
ind improvement. Currie," studying differences between a 
group superior and a group deficient irr college freshman com- 
- Dosition, found the superior group excelling significantly with 
Sect to reading ability and stu,dy habits, among other fac- 
Lrfof twenty.nLe factors studied, "verbal aptitude Or read- 
inc aWlity-' was found to head the list of those having greatest 
effect upon writing competence. The fifty Bethany College 
Sdent??n" Dumle?'s study^^were a'TwenTy week 

only significant reading rate gains after a twenty-weeKs 
M ??aining programVith the tachistoscope and accele^tor ; but 

i • they alL made highly significant improvement onMmte^ta 

i ■ Clerical Test scores, which finding was "contrary to state- 
^ '• ' Ss Lde in the test manual"." Students nEp^ 

S(Lt on'"' also made significant rate gaihs in a "Methods 

various speeds did not necessarily accompany the higher read, 
Tni rates However, reading proficiency was found to be 
assodated v3?h^ academic standing of a majority of Eppley s 
The g^in^'ih grade index which accompanied the 



reading rate and comprehension gains of students partici- 
pating in a developmental reading program in a history class^^ 
were treated earlier in this review/Among factors found by 
Mumpower to be significantly more characteriatic of educa- 
tion majors who achieved ^'beyox^d expectancy" than of those 
who did not werfe better study h^ita. In e study with approxv 
inately 500 basic airmen,'* the reading methods was found to- 
* be significantly superior to the lecture (tape-recorded) meth- * ^ 
od of presenting complex learning^ material. Further findings 
indicated that preference of presentation ha^v little influence. 
The significant role of language facility in pWsqnality tests | 
of the pftjrfcil-and-paper type Avas demonstrated; |ln^ 
tigation ^reported by Levy.« A group of subji^^ 
vocabulary test scores (DwJflfnosWc Reading Tests) rt^^ 
scores on the Allport-Vemon Study of Values which were ^g- " 
nificantly different from th^ir scores on a modified form " 
(simplified in language but supposedly congruent in all other 
respects) of this instruiifient. 

Several reports of prediction-type studies also contained 
JmpMcations relative to influence of Veading and study ^skills, 
^lesults obtained by Mose^» in his investigation, involving 
college entrance examination and other dat$ and jaoqial studies , 
test scores of. approximately 4,000 freshmen,- led him to con- 
clude that objective test data (including reading comprehen- 
sion test scored) were more useful in determining factors 
influencing academic success in-social studies courses than 
were high school social studies grades or numbers and kinds * • 
of social studies courses taken in -high school. - Results ob- " 
tained in Kim's prediction study^s indicated that study habits ' 
(concerning which oMactive data were obtained), among 
other non-intellectual factors, as well' as academic aptitude 
played a significstnt role in determining college grades. Zero 
order an4 multiple correlations (involving scores on various 
parts of the Cooperative English Test, Lower Level, arid . 
grade-point averages of. about 3,000 freshmen) obtained by 
Jensen and Clark^« caused them: to conclude that ''effective- 
ness of expression" and "reading jeompfrehension" scores did 
not contribute j3ubstafatially to predictive power. « / • ^ / 

Factors Influencing Skills and Habits 

A number of reported studies had pertinence to the in- ^ . 
fluence of given psyc^iological or .personality factors on read- • ' 
ing or study habits and skills.' Alp^rt^ found empathy|bearing , 
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little relationahijtt to aWty to -read either factual or litemry 
mate/iala. Abilify to rtbintain ohjectivity, or to keep from 
prajecting in reading, WJjis found to tie related significantly^ 

. toti-eading' of facioal, materials, especially among males, but 
significantly related to reading pf Jiterary materials only for 

'femttle!3> Duwler" 3ftiun& nc» significant relationships between 
reading rate ^oreas^s i^ttained. in his tachistoscope-ftnd.- 
accelerator-otiented readl^Jr program and Jlft'U^ Analogies:- 
rest scores. Relationships between cert&in personAlity factors 
{MinneaUa Multiphasio I^etsondlUv inventory) and rate 
increments were Incbnclusi^^e^. bilt^ negative, one were indCn* 
cated? Results of analyses , m%(;fn Jpfeley!8 8tudy=^^ inteif- ■■ 
actipn Itefcween reading^skilJa vMu? person&l factors in 
relatibl to academic ifchMement ifidicUted that acadentic 
success of students vfas. dependent up6n^"the way |h,^indi- 
Vidiial-tjtilize^, applied, "anda^fegrAted His learning pofential 
with ,intei;actinp t>eW*on^% a^^d faptolrs 
. In a study lof contributions "of Ve«er^ to v#ia-V 

bility in imprdvemint tff readihg performance (vocabuJa*y^ 
and reading comprehension scoreSi^^ Chtinsky and Berjfrfjan" 
found hysteria moderately related/- andt psychostheniq, and / 

- verbal intelligence inverse related tel improvement fn both: 
vocabulary and comprehension, Study habits wgre found to; 
predict improvement better tl^an aiiy single variable, wle?'; 
found thf^t a medial testing procedure depressed the final read-, 
fng test scores of anxious extraverts in a reading, program 
buWd no significant effect upon achiej/ement of Other pei<- 
sonality types. In a study reported by Walter.l" i^otivation 
for academic achievement of "freshman enrolled in a how-to- 
study course" wa& inferred from responses obtained with , a 
picture interpretations test Groups classified in teriris of , 
motivational levels did not differ significantly in learnmg 
reading and » note-taking skills. Thajer and Pronko^i fqund. 
marked concurrence of opinion in the descariptions written, 
6y 112 collegfe students, with regard to appearance and per- 
sonality of the central character in each of five f icti^njex- 
ce'rpts. They interpreted obtiiiined results to indicate that both 
perceptive and projective processes are involved in the reading 
of fiction and that the present wants, needs, and feelings: of 
the reaijer. operate ill such reading. Suavely^"" ift copparing a 
group of college freshmen scoring high in speaking, writing, 

• and reading skills with a group scoring low, f^ound 3i^incan| 
differences favoring tho high group relative to a='numbBr of 
social, extierientjali and educatiohal background factors. 



* Iitfluo]aces of anxiety or stress were inve3tigat)ed in two 
studies^^.sT'and findings in these may have implications rela- 
' tivo to college students who are failing a>id are taking reading 

, ^..^ourses to "save" them. In one study,'^ no significant differ- 

/ ehces between high and low anxiety groups for number of 
, trials to reach the learning criterion or for numbQr of errors 
found when subjects wjfere perforrping under non-stress con- 

; ^itions. Under stress conditfons (induced by telling subjj&cts, 
before practice, that performance on a learning task was 
highly dorrellftted with intelligence and> after practice, that 

^- their practic«p performance was below average), the. high 
anxiely gi'oup required significantly fewer trials to reach the* 
learning criterion and made fewer errors. In Chansky's, 
study,^* relationships of anxiety of reading speed, reading 
comprehension; and delayed recall were fo^yj to be, in gen- 
eral, negative and low. Results obtained with particaL corre- 
lation procedures suggested that reading rate increased 
under t^ireat and that anxiety preserved repall wh6n reading 
under threat butMinpaird§ recall when reading .under no 
threat - ; * ' \ . 

Blue" found that most of the students in a social psychology 
course w^jo had studied in an organized group achieved highei^ 
grades than did the group which had studied alone. After- 
finding that a group of airmen ifc) )iad not^been given study 
suggestions for learning.names OTrelecteiQal symbols did better 
than a gi'oup which^had been given suggestions for study 
techniques, Newman^* concluded that the practice of allowing, 
students to .decide upon their own study techniques for given 
learning tasks was defensible. Str£\ng*** classified i^e responses 
of 536 studenfcsT in compositions -on "What Makes Studying 
fiasy or Difficult for Me." The three highest ranking factors 
for the composite group of higfh school and college students 
were privacy, quiet envir&mn^t (TV and radio not included), 
. and freedom from other concerns and lyorries and competing 
interests. • ' • - . ' 

^ Results obtained by Ausubel xind others' in an investigation 
of retention suggested that interpolation of material substan- 
tively similar, ^but not identical^ to the original learning ma- 
.terial promotes as much retroaptive facilitation of retention 
as does identical repetition oTtite learning material.^* Grannell 
and ParmW^ found immediate memory span for materials 
VpreSented orally to be significantly longer for digits than for 
letters 6v words and significantly longer for letters than for 
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words. Tite-inl^luence of several vnri'jiblea on rate of Inpao 
meaning of vi^iwds^as studied by Wertheimcr and Glllls." 
Their* results ledPthgm to conclude that meaiilnff la retnlticd 
longer for words vmteli are short rather than long, one- 
syllalile rather than two^^yllable, have objective rather than 
abstract referents, and occur^irly rather than late in a se- 
quence^ presefttation. Kinnimen,"" comparing the veudlng 
of io\xTReimf 8 Digeat articled by a groHP of adults with the 
^reading of tM-<^iginal versions of the four articles by an 
Univalent groupT^ound that original versions were rend at a 
j^^sf ate than A^erelihe condensed versions; that difficult 
artic^%ere read itto^e slowly in both versions than were the 
^tier on^Su;b that ^he condensed versions were easier to 
read." ijv theSon^of readers, although less enjoyable. She 
concluded thatS^test advantage of digest versions is 
increased comtJrehenit^^ unit of «mo. Analyses made^b^^^ 
Lets^nrMn B fl» ofle&krate according to aifficulty of 
material and purpose for S^%iieing read, indicated that 
the^fasteat^ readers were not nSsijssarily the best compre- 
fienders, that a reader tends to mafSto^n a rate which is in^ 
dep^Ment of difficulty aftd purpose/Udthat the speed- 
compSislon relationship is high for 
deceases hs difficulty level increases. Poulton^^^pted to 

determine, in a somewhat extensive ^Jg^S^T.-^Ir^f^ 
comprehension was aff ecte^ by diffe/eftt editions of Jft^ 
and selecting. He concludldV^ the basis of hilVarious resul^ 
that the amount of material which can be coi\prehended in 
a^iven time is limited and that reading more rapidly than 
this may enable onejtorecaU tnore words but not recognize 
Tnore on recogmtiSi tests. Subjects m a study reported by 
Bendetti* were given the task \)f selecting woyds bearing an 
abstract- relationship to stimulus words (noijns) and deter- 
Siining "closeness pf meaning". The study ^/and resulte ob- 
tained have relevancy to meaning associations habitually 
imposed upon word3l5id appear to have implications relative 
.to concept formation, meaning back^upd, and comprehen- 



sion. 



Tests 



1 



The number of relevant reports found in the literature 
may be an indication of an increasing interest in, or concern 
with, testing instruments used in reading programs. Testa 
relevant to reading'br atudy programs were utilized in severa 
prediction-type studies. T^he Brown-Hohma'ti Survey .of Study 
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Habits and Attitudes (SSHA) was involved in three such 
studies,'*^'**' Kim,** in a study of the extent to which several 
variables might increase accuracy of predicting academic 
achievement, found the combination yielding the highest 
multiple CQrt-elation to be one which jncluded SSHA scores. 
Chansky andvBregman" found a three-variable combination 
which indudei^SSH A scores predicting improvement in read- 
ing vocabulary ahd, comprehension (Cooperative Test)' Af 
students in a voluntary reading course better than any others, 
two-, three-, or four- variable combination. Study habits pre- 
dicted reading improvement better than did any one of the 
^ other single variables studied. Ahn^iann and Clock* on th6 
other hand, obtained little evidence to support inclusion of the ' 
SSHA in a freshman testing battery used in connection with 
a reading program; and SSHA scores made practically no 
contribution to prediction of academic achievement when iri- 
5laded in a battery of six variables. Halfter and Doiiglass^^ 
fo^tnd point-biserial correlations between gra,de point averages 
^ridi>iamosti(X Reading Teats (Survey Section), Form D, . 
scores toD«k^8 for Liberal Arts students but only .15 for 
College of Cohmierce students, which findings were vr&wed 
as indications of nfec^sity fbr investigation skills required in 
the various cojitent arnvs^They further reported that a "stan- 
dardized Commerce Reaatfi^ Test" which was constructed 
» was improving predictiveriess of a test battery used in certain 
schools of business. Correlations of the Reading Comprehen- 
sion, and of the Effectiveness of Expression scores of the 
Cooperative English Test, Lower Level, Form Z, with grade 
point averages were lower than the ones obtained by Jensien 
and Clark" for Mechanics of Expression and Total scores;], 
when Mechanics of Expression scores were combined witly 
each of the other -two as predictors, higher multiple R's were 
obtained^ than when Mechanics of Expression and Reading 
Comprelienslon were used as combination predictors. 

Measurement' of comprehension was the concern in several 
*S other studies; Cbok's^^ comparison" of reading comprehension 
scores obtained Jtifef ore and after a time announcement (sab- 
jects being told when half of the total testing time of 90 min- 
utes had elapsed) led him to conclude that U3e of a time an- 
nouncement to lobtain a rate sco|fe is associated with more 
lowered comprehension ^scores after such an announcement 
Hlmn before for slaw readers, but not for fast readers. Hunt's 
ilrm?atteation*»^ was a re-examination of the six factors in- 
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dicated in an earlier atudy to be significant to the reading . 
^.comprehension proces^esults of analyses' made indicated 
- \lthat each group of items or skills, other than vocnbn ary, was 
Wiasu'ring-a common fttctSr of reading comprehension. Ran- 
kin" reported the results -of his evaluation of the Clofo pro- 
cedure (a word deration technique in which remaining context 
s is used to predict missing w5?ds) as a techniqu^r meaBur- 
inir comprehension: .He concluded, in part, ihut th« technique 
used produced testa whi«h "are not v^ry accurate measures of 
treneral reading skill but are sufficiently accurate for measur- . 
C pre- and post-reading knowledge and 'specific readmg 
comDrehcnsion' The Commerce Reading Comprehen- - 
• aio^Test deveiopaa at De Paul University and treated in 
HaTfter and Dcwglass' report"* purportedly measures the 
. SJrof'the prospectlve^tudents- thinking ,(readi,.g 

skills)" * ' ' 

In addition to4he ones just mentioned, a number of the 
"other now tests which may offer various Possibilities for 
rnndinrand study programs have b<»n reported. Gulick and 
ZS'l^e presented a discussion of the cpnB^c lO" 
"nf JhTctiScK Vocabulary Survey and some stoical data 
concernSg the te t. Each form contains 200 w» selected 
J om thelSge-Th^rndike list of 30,000 vvords^ A ^/teS' 
inntext test wa& described by Heim and Watts.'"' The test, 
still in a P loHudy stage, is, purportedly, a f nejaUntJ^- . 

«i fnQt 'Mn that it demands a minimum of, knowledge and 
gence test in tJ^-VlSive reas^ The test involves 

'TafroTe« 

? T iwTfor the purpose of measuring reading rate ac- 
cording to fdif«culty 5f material read and purpose for which 
mSl ia read Part I of the test measures rate in accordance 
iffrlnltv of material, purpose being held constant 

^„nS resuTte of^^^ application to various 

S p?«i»^/S?"aSs in und«-st»ndinB; of mtcrpretaB 
what is read. . l83 » 
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Westover" compared H8fe13ns,J»»d^f«Ading as teatinff 
means by giving^ne form af a test atf'Jfe^^mff test and the 
other form by having the examiner read th%«^and l^jns 
the examinees check anawerck »e found practicall^^^ff^r- 
once on the two types of tests and^iegligible relationship ^ 
tween preference for listening or rciftding testa and test per- 
formance' Smith"' found both rate and comMehension scores 
- lower on Form B when both Form A and Form B of . the 
Traxler Bil&id Reading Teat- were administered to^ types 
of college reading improvement groups. Application^t^e 
Lorgo -fading Index also indicated greater difficulty 
Form B.^~^<^ 

Eye Movfem^nls anil Controlled Reading 

DIngman'* recently reported results of a factor analysis" 
of 80 variables relative to readiligLtest datn» obtained with 219 
college freshmen in 1939 and vai-ious-ophthalmographic data^" 
He maintained that his data "complotol?'-wmRorted Tinker's 
position (presented^in a 1946 review of eye moVe«ient studies) 
that eye-movements lire unrelated to reading compi^ehension 
factors for normal subjoiHa. An extensive review of decent 
eye movement studies was agaim pr^ented by Tinker." .] 
noted a diminishing number of studies in recent years; and 
he pointed out that relatively few recent experiments dfealt 
^vith fundamental problems, 'that "some writers still adhere 
to- the notidn that training eye movements as such is an effec- 
tive way to improve reading,"T^'='="' and that what is needed is 
"less activity by dilettantes who are inadequately prepared 
to see the fundamental problems and unable to design suitable 
experiments in the field."" 

Tabular data praaented in an article by Taylor^o suggested 
that less than a single word' is seen at a fixation by the aver- 
age reader in elementary grades and that college students 
"see only 1.33 words of ten point type""«2 at a fixation. 
Taylor maintained that "the fundamental reading skill", which 
he defined as the "acquired behavior pattern of the eyes which 
always accompanies visual perception in reading's"'" can 
be developed best by a type of controlled reader training which 
necessitates practice of a definite ocular pattern, but that an 
inadequate fimount of this is offered by pacers and tachistos- 
copic devices. Among conclusions reached by Westover," 
after a brief c^ictidal review of some of the research on con- 
trolled reading, were tl^e following: that while reading may 
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movements; and that habits U "S?" ?LLttona_ 

nf extrinsic devices",-"-'"" SP^ch^' , preceding points. He 

more rapidly. Parr-Jenlcins-Paterson . 

-^v,e Vleach. the Pf^t^^^^VhrGunninff Fog Index were 
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^'?Ss and b^e original Fiesc^ ;;rloS3^ 

f Sl^SlSbra^e 

Job^Windicate^^ and was a^o 

s-e'^'?^^ one another 

£6rmulasl?ferefou^^a^«^J^ , 
than did the originame|Ch a 

. Kubenstein and ABbrn^^^tud^^^^^^^^^ ,,per^ 
srw ne?tod3 of study, as "^^'^^^Sficulty; another group 
'"^^^SSlHiassagea, ^angmgXj^Xt^^^ successive 
mental isn^snsi^ passages, F^*'°^"^„ "nntext. Dale- 

^^'^"^^^SSe^of all thlp^^Qeding con^^^ 
wor^rom J__^fl«SS^.scorcs 'wer^ca^^^ 
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per word, and Flesch and Dale-Chall scores showed that learn- * 
ing, prediction, and readi^ility were closely related, that pre- 
diction and readability correlated about equally well w^th 
learningi and that Dale-Chall scores correlated more closely 
with learning 'and somewhat more closely with prediction 
than did the Flesch. Despite the observed differences, the 
high obtained correlation between the two fdrnaulas (.91) was 
viewed as further evidence that the two formulae measured 
the same thing. 

Crooks and Sjnith*^ applied moclification of the Ffesch 
formula to twenty college Diology, physics and chemistry texts. 
All but two of the books were rated "difficult." All t\yenty 
boqks were judged to be "dull" when analyzed with the Flesch 
Human Interest Scale. In the opinion of subjects in Kinnu- 
nens* comparison Study, referred to earlier, of readability of 
drgeat and original versions of articles,*** original versions were 
more* enjoyable but digest versions were easier to read. In * 
Xevy's study,^^ also referred -to earlier, the Flesch scores of 
the origiYial and ipodified AZJpori- Vernon Study of Values 
were twelfth grade and seventh grade level, respectively. The 
significantly different scores on the two forms made by a 
group ^with low test vocabulary scores indicated that the two 
forhis were not equivalent for that group. 
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be most worthwhile^ ^^^-^^ - - 
' However. I can'*.tW-t least^^^^^^ 

the history of interest »X°Snterc3t baclc to its very 
to twenty-five years would tate thi^^ ^ ^^^^ Ol^io 

beginning. At that time Stroud at lowa ^^^^ .^^^ 

State, W>eler at M~ p^in^anly 

beginning to be apeed and 

they were experimenting witnreiauu v jte^elop pro- 

comprehension. Later ^^^^ f",^ "^Sfi^Jt w"^ o * 
. cedures for in^Proving reading abihty. U^ ^^^^^ 

S^S rfM^^^^^^^^ waT«r th/t the printed 
workbooks started to appear. ^ ./ i- 

No^ let us examine the 
Its history, although brief . began ^oo" au^'^^g Southwest 
general interest in ^du t read mg. (about a six- 

Reading Conference. It held its f^st ^n^^^^^^ 
hour program) on Ajril 25. 1952^As in^^^ designation. It 

SSence^the dominant 



one in its field 
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one 111 iw> ^ , 4? J.V,' 

so much lot^hiatory What wer.^^^^^ 
conference J pa W9?^'^^^^^^^^ 

some separation ■Mh' P^B^™ theoretical (the research 

:rL'„t7pSTiarsg^^^^^ 

S^p'rrS tSS,r.'t'.:?ant*eW ^e 
o" . 7atherthon8pecl0coflythei.o«..^ ; . 

.'. • las'- .- 



We hoped that this plan might help to solVe a problem. 
Beading improvement has become a great practical concern 
to the Jiigh schools and Junior colleges. -Although the active 
participants, in the conference have generally been research 
oriented direbtors of college anc^university reading programs, 
over the past few years we have drawn increasingly large 
numbers of teachers and administrators as observers of the 
conference. Thuk we have tended to have two groups. 

The purpose of the active participants was to share ideas 
concerning research and theory; the purpose of the observers * 
-was to learn hoV to conduct a program, Certainly tho ob- 
servers were somewhat impatient with the theory and on. the 
ji-, othet^* hand the conferring "experts" becaiAe concerned that 
^ ' tho conference might cease to function ds a place for sharing 
; new findings and proposing explanations. This year's day of 
emphasis on the practical followed by nearly two day's diS^ 
tussion of more theoretical issues made.it possible rf or each 
person to chOose his own fare. - , ^ 

To attempt to evaluate the contributions of various speak- 
ers would tje presumptuous. Certainly those of us who attend 
regularly have come to look forward to Emery Bliesmer's* re- 
view of the research. And for the many who had read Prof. 
Stroud's books and articles, particularly those of us who were . 
his students, it was a high point to have him participate in 
the conference. In addition, we were all pleased to see some 
' new names in major spots on the program.' Many of us have 
been on the program enough times that^if others are not 
tiredj)f us, we are at least somewhat tired of ourselves. 

^ And now for a look into the future. Where do we go from 
here — both as a conference and in our understanding of adult 
reading And its improvement? 

The future of this conference and the future of adult read- 
' ing can be predicted only in very general terms. The interest 
in udult reading should continue to grow, and with it our con- 
; ference should grow. ^ 
»■■-''"".*" . . 

' " In looking toward the iuture,. Wfe might profit from at- 
tempting to idontifjr the trends in the research in adult reading 
that ^ecm to appear. Near iho beginning tachistoscopes and 
accelerators in various forms tended to dominate ppr pro- 
O „mQ/ Our focys was upon the mechanics of reading, but 
ERJC ' ^ 



of reading. 

that reading P^of ^^'^^^^^^/rnj^^^^^^^^ are showing 

• Bome- serious atudy. Sorao ^atria^P b j^^ti^n of re- 

• concern for tiio nature of ^^^^^^^^^^ to operate accelera- 
rather than eye training. 



• There aeemB to be aome change the go^^^^^^^ 

nlze for reading Jmprovemcnt In the P^^t. ;mp^ tension 
evaluated through '^ate °r at be t by r^^^^^ and of 

scores. Wy»Rrc taUcing almost certainly vnW 

f?^ibilt7ln rcading^^^^^^^ flexibility^ 
develop in.thQ «J^T,f "j/thJ^^^^^^ 

OuremphaDl3. partlculnrly i^^^^^^^ ^.terials toward 

from ,tho reading of "f'^T^^pe materials. Here aga n we 

rather than apcod. , than 
. • V • lA,., -onainc as a thinkmg rather tnan 
When WO come to v^^/S"o^ur attention on vocabulai-y 
- a mechanical proceaa, we ^o^us our ai i 
"development. Wo are maf ^^^^^^ concerned with 

oua dimenalons of vocabulary, we u concerned 
the groaa number of words thatJ)ne^nows ^^^^^^ 
■ wHh the breadth of exper^^^^^^^^^^ t„ attitudes, 

that wordB and their «>rjjlf J^^^n. Although it has been 
feelinga-to the very culture oi m ^any bases our 

AU along the line "^^'o:^^'- 
veloping: Origlnatty we thought of re t^^^^.^^^ 

' words, later we emphasized the arous j ^^^^^ 
> we are concerned with the ^"terac ion ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ t„ 

♦ reader. Wo now f ocua "^"^ 3" writer placed there. We 

printed page than "P°" ^^^"^ ,\rarras of psychology. We see 

. Sre aeeinrrcadlng as F^^^^^.^/ind forgetting apply both J 
^ that the principles of l^^jilng a"^J « • le^fning. Read- 
• learning to read and to tbeuae 01 ru 
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ing at once is an excellent example of a process to bo learned 
and of^a learning process. 

Adult reading as a professional area , certainly is stiH it\ 
its adolescent period; But in human development it is during 
the lusty, searching adolescence^ that we find greatest grow.th 
in attitudes and in physical size and strength. Perhaps this 
adolescent profession,, too, will make its greatest growth while 
it strives tow'ard mature status* 
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